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PLATE I 

Waylakd Smith’s Caye or Forge 

Wayland Smith is the Voltind of the Eddie poem 
Volujidark-Ma. The Volund story had its origin 
among the Saxon tribes, but spread all over the leu- 
tonic area. It was known to the Anglo-Saxons, and 
‘Welandes Smiththan’ is mentioned in a document 
dating from a few years before the Norman Conquest. 
The name had been given to the remains of a cham- 
bered tumulus or ‘ Long Barrow ’ (or, as some re- 
gard it, a chambered dolmen) at Ashbury, Berkshire. 
For the legend connected with this, see p. 271, and 
Sir W. Scott’s Kenilworth, chapter xni and note 2. 
The Anglo-Saxon poem, Deoils Lament, refers to 
the Volund story, and in a document of the year 
903 A.D. mention is made of a place m Buckingham- 
shire called ‘ Welandes Stocc.’ The phrase ‘ Welan- 
des geweorc ’ was also used by the Anglo-Saxons to 
denote weapons and ornaments of exceptional value. 
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PREFACE 


W HEN this Series was first projected, Professor Axel 
Olrik, Ph. D., of the University of Copenhagen, was 
asked to write the volume on Eddie Mythology, and no one 
more competent than he could have been chosen. He agreed 
to undertake the work, but his lamented death occurred before 
he had done more than sketch a plan and write a small part ot it. 
Ultimately it was decided that I should write the volume, 

and the result is now before the reader. 

Throughout the book, the names of gods, heroes, and places 
are generally given without accents, which are meaningless to 
most readers, and the spelling of such names is mainly that 
which accords most nearly with the Old Norse pronunciation. 

‘ Odin,’ however, is preferred to the less usual ‘ Othin, and 
so with a few other familiar names, the spelling of which is now 

stereotyped in English. , • , t. j u 

Several of the illustrations are from material which had been 

collected by Professor Olrik, with which the publisher supplied 
me The coloured illustrations and those in pen and ink draw- 
ingare by my daughter. I have to thank the authorities of the 
British Museum for permission to use their photographs ot the 
Franks’ Casket and of Anglo-Saxon draughtsmen^ the Director 
of the Universitetets Oldsaksamling, Oslo, for photographs of 
the Oseberg Ship; Mr. W. G. Collingwood, F-S-A., for per- 
mission to reproduce his sketches of Borg and Helga-fdl; and 
Professor G. Baldwin Brown, LL.D., of the Chair of Fine Art, 
University of Edinburgh, for photographs of the Dearham, 


Bewcastle, and Ruth well Crosses. 


J. A. MacCULLOCH 


The 'Bridge of Allan 
Scotland 
October 8 , 1929 



EDDIC MYTHOLOGY 


BY 

JOHN ARNOTT MacCULLOCH 



INTRODUCTION 


T he Teutonic peoples in the early centuries of our era were 
found over a considerable part of central Europe, north 
of the Rhine and the Danube. They also stretched farther 
northwards and had occupied Denmark and a great part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula from prehistoric times. In the fifth 
century began those movements of the Teutonic tribes which 
led to their occupation of the Roman empire. Ethnology 
divides the Teutons into three groups — the High Germans in 
middle and upper Germany, Switzerland, and Austria; the Low 
Germans, including the North Germans, Flemings, Dutch, 
Frisians, and Anglo-Saxons; and the Scandinavians of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway and Iceland. 

The religious beliefs of this widespread people are known to 
us imperfectly, and while all of them must have had a common 
religious heritage, one of the chief problems of religion and 
mythology is to decide how far all the various tribes had the 
same deities, the same beliefs and customs, the same myths. 
Very different views are advocated as solutions of this problem. 
What is known from classical observers regarding Teutonic reli- 
gion, from archeological remains, from notices in the lives and 
writings of Christian missionaries, from survivals in folk- 
custom and folk-belief, from ecclesiastical laws, is of the high- 
est importance. From these sources we gather that, on many 
matters, there was much similarity of belief and practice, but 
there are many others on which it is impossible to come to a 
definite conclusion. 

While we may speak within limits of Teutonic mythology, 
strict exactitude should rather speak of Eddie m5^hology — the 
myths found in the EddaSy for detailed myths can hardly be 
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said to have survived elsewhere. These myths belong to Ice- 
land and Norway, possibly also to Sweden and Denmark. How 
far any of them Wonged to other branches of the Teutonic 
people is a matter of conjecture. Here and there we have cer- 
tain lines of evidence which suggest a common heritage of myth. 
Certain myths, however, belong solely to the Scandinavian 
regions where the Eddie material was native, just as do also 
the beliefs in certain gods and goddesses. 

The purpose of this book is to give an account of Eddie 
mythology, showing wherever possible its connexions with that 
of other branches of the Teutonic stock. 

What, then, are the Eddas, and where and when were they 
composed? 

According to one manuscript of a work composed by Snorri 
Sturluson (1178-1 24.1), which came into possession of Bryn- 
jolf Sveinsson, bishop of Skalholt in the seventeenth century, 
the work itself is called ‘ Eddad It deals, as we shall see, with 
Norse mythology. Sveinsson was also owner of a manuscript 
containing poems, many of which were cited by Snorri and 
used by him in compiling his work. From this connexion these 
poems now came to be called Edda or ‘ the Elder Edda^ in 
distinction from the prose work which was styled ‘ the Younger 
Edda.’ The collection of poems was also called Scemundar 
Edda, from the belief that they were the work of Ssemund the 
Wise, an Icelandic priest and collector of old poetry, who lived 
in the second half of the eleventh century and died in 1133 a.d. 
It is now generally known as ‘ the Poetic Edda.’ 

Different derivations of the word Edda have been suggested. 
By many scholars it is now conceded that the word is the genitive 
of ^ Oddi’ the name of a homestead in Iceland, which was a 
seat of learning, and where Snorri was educated and lived for 
many years, and where Saemund had also dwelt for some time, 
if tradition speaks true. Hence Snorri’s book would be ^ of 
Oddi ’ or ‘ the book of Oddi.’ Another derivation much 
favoured is that Edda is from opr, ‘ song,’ ‘ poem,’ and that 




PLATE II 


Borg in Iceland 

Borg, Iceland, the home of the poet Egil Skalla- 
grimsson and of Snorri Sturluson, author of the Prose 
Edcla (see p. 4)* The farm of the same name is in 
the centre of the picture. In the foreground is the 
family tomb, partly destroyed, where Egil in his poem 
saw Hel stand and wait his coming. From W. G. 
Co\\mgwoQi!s Sagmteads of Iceland^ 
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the title, as given to Snorri’s work, signified its contents and their 
purpose, viz., ‘ Poetics ’ or ‘ treatise o£ Poetics.’ 

Snorri Sturluson was one of the most learned men of his 
time — a historian, a lover of poetry, of antiquities, of the tradi- 
tions of the past, an able and gifted writer. His position in Ice- 
land was one of great influence, and eventually he became chief 
judge and president of . the legislative assembly there. He 
wrote or composed the Heimskringla — a series of sagas or 
stories of the lives of the kings of Norway down to 1177. The 
first part of the work, the Ynglinga-saga, is based on the old 
poem Ynglinga-td, and shows how Odin and other deities were 
kings and chiefs, and how the Norwegian kings were descended 
from the Ynglings at Upsala. Snorri’s Edda is justly styled 
* a manual of Poetics.’ There had developed in the North not 
only special rules for the composition of poetry but a special 
poetic language. In the latter innumerable periphrases or 
‘ kennings ’ {kenningur) had come into use, and without them 
poetry was now little thought of. Fortunately the poems of the 
Poetic Edda are remarkably free of such kennings, and in many 
other ways differ from the poetry of the skalds or court poets. 
The following examples of kennings may be given — battle 
was ‘ storm of Odin ’ ; a ship was ‘ steed of the billows ’5 the 
earth was ‘ flesh of Ymir ’j gold was ‘ Sif’s hair.’ Thousands 
of such kennings, many of them even more elaborate than these, 
and mostly based on the old pagan mythology, were in use in 
the composition of verse. Obviously a knowledge of kennings 
demanded much study and implied a wide acquaintance with 
mythology. To give to young poets a full account of the 
old myths and to illustrate the kennings enumerated from the 
verses of other skalds, was Snorri’s purpose in compiling his 
dd^» 

It consists of three parts. The first of these, Gylfaginnlng, 
‘ Beguiling of Gylfi,’ is a methodical account of the old gods and 
goddesses, the myths in which some of them figure, the cosmog- 
ony, and the final Doom of the gods. It is written with much 
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liveliness, spirit, humour, and pathos, and it is a wonderful 
monument of medieval literature. The name of this section of 
the work is due to the framework in which it is set. Gylfi '^s 
king of Sweden, wise and skilled in cunning and magic. He 
wondered whether the ^sir or gods were so cunning by nature 
or whether this was a gift from the powers which they wor- 
shipped. It should be observed that here and elsewhere in 
Snorri’s Edda, though not uniformly, as also in a Prologue to 
the work, he adopts the euhemeristic theory of the gods they 
were mortal kings, magicians and the like. Gylfi, in the form 
of an old man called Gangleri, set out for Asgard, the seat of the 
gods. The ^Esir, knowing who he really was and foreseeing his 
coming, prepared deceptions for him. He arrived and was well 
received, and was presented to three lords who sat on as many 
seats one above the other. Their names were Har, ‘ High,’ 
Tafnhar, ‘ Equally High,’ and Thridi, ‘ Third’ — all forms of 
Odin. Gylfi now began his questions. The answers are the 
myths of which Gyljaginmng is full. When all had been re- 
counted, Gylfi heard great noises, and, looking round, found 
himself out of doors on a level plain. Hall and casde and .®sir 
had vanished. He had been deceived by glamour. 

In this part of his book Snorri uses some of the Eddie 
Volusfa, Grinmismaly V afthrudnisrml, with occa- 
sional use of four others. These he sometimes expands in reduc- 
ing them to prose. He also uses poems of an Eddie character 
now lost, save for fragments quoted by him, poems by the court 
poets, and, in all likelihood, much oral tradition. The result is 
a full and systematic account of Norse mythology as it was pos- 
sible to reconstruct it in Snorri’s day. 

The second part, the Skddskafarmd, ‘ Poetry of skalds,’ is 
preceded by the Bragarcedur — an account of the origin of the 
poetic mead, told by Bragi to ^gir, also a visitor to Asgard and 
the 7F-s ir. In the Skaldskaparmal, by means of innumerable 
quotations from skaldic verse, the use of kennings for many sub- 
jects is shown. Much of it deals with the gods and several 
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myths are told. An example of the method used may be cited. 

‘ How should one periphrase Njord? By calling him God of 
the Vanir, Kinsman of the Vanir, Van, Father of Frey and 
Freyja, God of wealth-giving.’ Then follows a verse by a 
skald illustrating some of these kennings. 

The third part, the Hattatal, ‘ Enumeration of Metres,’ con- 
tains three songs of praise in which each of over a hundred 
stanzas is in a different metre, the oldest kinds being given last. 
Between them are definitions, comments and notes. 

It may seem strange that, in a Christian age, Snorri should 
have composed a work full of pagan myths, regarded from a 
fairly tolerant point of view. But his enthusiasm as a lover of 
the past, an antiquary, a folk-lorist, and a poet, explains much. 
If there were objectors to this telling of heathen lore, the pur- 
pose of it — the guidance of youthful poets and the preservation 
of the glories of poetic tradition — would serve as its best 
apology in a cultured age. 

The manuscript of the Poetic Edda owned by Sveinsson had 
been written c. 1300. It is now known as Codex Regius and is 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen. It contains twenty-nine 
poems. Another manuscript in the Arnamagn^an collection at 
Copenhagen has six of the poems of Codex Regius and a sev- 
enth, DraumaTj which the latter lacks. Other manu- 

scripts contain four poems now included in the Eddie collection 
— Rigsthula, Hyndluljod, and Svifdagsmal^ which consists of 
two poems, Grougaldr and Fjolsvinnsmal. Another poem, 
GrottasongTy given in Snorri’s Edda, is usually joined with 
these. Thus the Poetic Edda consists of thirty-four poems. 
Almost certainly many other poems of a similar kind and differ- 
ing from the poetry current in Norway must have existed, but 
are now lost. A few fragments of such poems are found in 
Snorri’s Edda. What we do possess is a collection of mythical 
and heroic poems, which, taken together with Snorri’s work, 
give us a connected though far from complete view of Norse 
mythology and heroic legend. Such collections of poems as are 
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found in the Edda must have been made previous to 1300 a.d. 

IcXldRad to colonized from Norway in the ninth century 
as a rLult of Harold the Fair-haired’s victory over the Noree 
nobles which gave him rule over the whole land. 
tee a vigorous dvilizatiou and intellectud &, whrch 

was abundantly fostered by the imKs wirn , . ^ life 

through the roving habits of the Icelanders, -nis “amfold 1 

Kxr thp romine: of Chnstiamty to Iceland, iho 
was enhanced by the coming Thricitian fold 

Scandinavian peoples had remained outside tht Chnstian tola 

“*dTs:fere!::ri: “ 

VeJy different opinions are held regarding tffe date and place 
of composition of the Eddk poems. Probably imny of them 
belong to the pagan period, i.e., before i OCX) a.d. one 

were composed before 800 a.d., and only a few belong to so 

lateatimeasthetwelfthcentury. Thebulkof the mythological 

poems, i.e., those dealing with the divinities, were composed 
Lfore loci A.n. Some scholars believe that the poems were 
written by Norsemen in the Western Isles of 
Celtic influences, or, like Sophus Bugge that the bulk of them 
are based on tales and poems heard by the Norsemen from 
Irishmen and Englishmen, and that these poems 
in turn based on Graeco-Roman myths and Jewish-Chnstian 
legends.^ Others hold that Norway was their place of origin. 
Others, again, maintain that they were Icelandic, part of the 
product of the busy intellectual life of that island. It is quite 
possible that both Norway and Iceland shared in their produc- 
tion Two of the heroic poems, Atlamd and AtUhuitha were 
ascribed to Greenland in the thirteenth century manuscript. 
The authors of the Eddie poems are quite unknown. 
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The poems are divided into two groups, mythological (stories 
in which the divinities are the chief personages) and heroic. 
The former are almost certainly based on native traditions 
regarding the gods. On the other hand the material of the 
heroic poems is not Scandinavian, but was carried to Norway 
from Denmark and Germany, and freely worked upon by 
the poets. One peculiarity of the Eddie poems is that they 
are not descriptive: only here and there a prose Insertion 
explains the situation. Mostly they are in dialogue form, 
and the narrative is mirrored in the speeches of the protago- 
nists. Many explanations of this have been put forward. The 
most recent is that of Miss B. S. Phillpotts who maintains 
that many of the poems were folk-dramas, the action of the 
actors serving instead of explanatory narrative, while knowledge 
of the story of the drama would be presupposed.® 

Of the mythological poems Volusfa stands first. It is spoken 
by a Volva or seeress, perhaps one raised from the dead for that 
purpose by Odin, whom she seems to address. She gives an ac- 
count of the origin of the world, of men, of dwarfs } of the early 
days of the gods j and then passes on to a prophecy of the Doom 
of the gods, preceded by the death of Balder. The poem is 
impressive, though its meaning is occasionally obscure, and it 
seems probable that a much shorter original poem was added to 
and edited at different times.® 

In certain poems Odin figures prominently. V afthrudnismal 
tells of his questions to the giant Vafthrudnir, the answers form- 
ing a kind of cosmogonic encyclopaedia. Gnmnismal is of the 
same character, though here Odin himself as Grimnir, set be- 
tween two fires by king Geirrod, gives the information to 
Geirrod’s son, Agnar, and in the end vanishes, while king 
Geirrod dies on his own sword. In Baldrs Drmmar (‘ Balder’s 
Dreams ’), we see Odin descending to the Underworld to rouse 
a dead sibyl in order that she may explain Balder’s evil dreams. 
Havamal is a compound of several poems, in two of which 
ethical advice or proverbial wisdom is given, presumably by 
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Odin. The poem also tells of Odin and the daughter of Billing, 
of his obtaining the poetic mead from Gunnlod, a giant’s daugh- 
ter, and of his gaining runes. 

In other poems Thor is the chief protagonist. Hymiskvkha 
tells how he sought a huge kettle from the giant Hymir, and 
how he caught the Midgard-serpent when fishing with the 
giant. In T hrymskvitha Thor, disguised as Freyja, whom the 
giant Thrym desires as his wife, deceives the giant and slays him 
with his hammer, which the giant had stolen. Alvhsmal tells 
how the dwarf Alviss desired Thor’s daughter as his wife. Thor 
demanded that he should recite the various names given to dif- 
ferent objects by gods, elves, giants, dwarfs, men, etc., and thus 
kept him talking till sunrise which is fatal to dwarfs. In Loka- 
senna^ though Loki is the chief speaker, Thor appears towards 
the end of the poem and forces him to cease his slanders against 
the gods and goddesses. 

Both Thor and Odin (as Harbard) figure in Harbardsljod. 
The poem is a ‘ flyting ’ or abusive dialogue between the gods, 
who boast of their exploits and threaten each other, Thor being 
ignorant that his opponent is Odin.^ 

Skirnismal is the story of Frey’s passion for the giantess 
Gerd and tells how his servant Skirnir was sent to seek her for 
the god. 

In Hyndluljod Freyja, mounted on a boar (her lover Ottarr 
in disguise), seeks the wisdom of the seeress Hyndla to learn 
the descent of Ottarr. This poem contains a fragment of a cos- 
mogonic poem known as ‘ the short Volusfad 

Rigsthula tells how the god Heimdall or Rig came to earth 
and begat the first thrall, the first karl or peasant, and the first 
jarl or warrior-noble. From the last there ultimately comes 
one who is a future king. The poem is thus one in praise of 
kingship, and for that reason is probably of Norwegian origin, 
though composed by one who had pidced up much Celtic speech 
and culture. 

Svifdagsmd consists of two parts — Grougddr or ‘ Groa’s 
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spell,’ zndiFjolsvinnsmd. In the first, Svipdag rouses his dead 
mother in order that she may aid him in his quest of Menglod, 
set him by his hostile step-mother. In the second we follow him 
on the quest and listen to the dialogue between him and the 
giant guardian of Menglod’s dwelling. In this there is much 
mythological information. 

The heroic poems, with the exception of V olundarkvitha and 
the three Helgi poems, are concerned with the Volsungs and 
particularly with Sigurd, the German Siegfried. 

V olundarkvitha consists of two poems about Volund joined 
together. The first is a Swan-maiden story; the second deals 
with Volund in the power of King Nithud and his escape and 
revenge. Volund is Weyland the smith of English tradition, 
and the subject of the poem is of German origin. The stories 
must have passed from the Saxon region to Scandinavia. 

The Helgi poems are based on Danish originals, Helgi hav- 
ing been a Danish hero. In Helgakvitha Hjorvardssonar 
Helgi is regarded as a different personage from the Helgi o 
the two Helgakvitha Hundingsbam poems. Both, however, are 
the same traditional personage, and the prose annotation of the 
poems makes one a rebirth apparently of the other. The poems 
tell the adventures of the heroes, chiefly in avenging their 
fathers, and their love of Valkyries who are also daughters o 

men (Svava, Sigrun). j rl 

The remainder of the poems, sixteen in number, are devoted 

to various episodes of the story of the Volsungs. 

Some of the poems of the skalds of the ninth and tenth cen 
turies deal with mythological subjects and contain references 
to the deities or to myths about them. The authors o t esc 
poems, as distinct from the Eddie poems, are known to us y 
name. A convenient collection of these, with text and 
tion, will be found in the Corpus Poeticum Boreale of • ig 
fusson and Frederick York Powell. _ 

From the Icelandic Sagas much information regarding re i 
gion and folk-lore is derived. These Sagas are stories o a is 
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torical or biographical kind, though history and biography are 
often fictitious. Before they assumed written form from the 
mid-twelfth century onwards, Sagas had formed a favourite 
entertainment at festive gatherings, told orally by a skilled 
story-teller.® 

Another source of information is the Gesta Danorum or His- 
toria Danica of Saxo Grammaticus, especially the first nine 
books. Saxo was a Danish scholar living in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and he has incorporated in his work both Danish and Norse 
materials — ^ sagas, history, poems, and myths. Where myths 
of the gods are concerned, Saxo regards these deities from a 
euhemeristic point of view, as we shall see presently. 

For Teutonic religion in general the sources are wider, but 
contain little regarding mythology. The classical writers, espe- 
cially Tacitus in his Germania and Annales, are first. Inscrip- 
tions with names of deities from altars and other monuments in 
the Romano-German area supply some information. There are 
also many scattered notices in ecclesiastical and other writings. 
Lives of Saints, and Histories, e.g., those of Bede or Gregory of 
Tours. Laws, secular and ecclesiastical, canons of Councils and 
Synods, the Penitentials, as well as passages of sermons, yield 
abundant evidence regarding surviving pagan customs and be- 
liefs. Place and personal names, names of plants and the like, 
have also been found significant. And, in general, folk-customs, 
folk-lore, and folk-stories, if critically regarded, can be used as 
sources of information regarding the distant past. 

Although the chief if not the only source for mythology is 
contained in the Eddas, it is impossible to treat the subject with- 
out reference to what is known or can be deduced regarding the 
beliefs of the Teutonic people outside Scandinavia. Taking 
the myths themselves, some are nature myths, and the mean- 
ing of a few, at least, lies on the surface. Many writers on 
the subject of Eddie mythology have been tempted to give 
elaborate explanations of all the myths in terms of natural phe- 
nomena. Each writer treats a myth according to his own 





PLATE III 

The Three Odins and Gangleri 

The Three Odins (Har, Jafnhar, and Thridi) 
questioned by Gangleri. See p. 6. From a MS of 
Snorri’s Edda. 
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predilections. We cannot be certain that the old myths had any 
of the meanings assigned to them, certainly they could not have 
had all of these, and such writers do not seem to have seen that 
they themselves are modern mythologizers, elaborating a com- 
plicated mythology of their own upon the stories of the past. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GODS: A GENERAL SURVEY 

A STANZA of the short Volusfa in Hyndluljod (30) says 
that eleven of the gods remained when Balder’s corpse 
was laid on the funeral pyre. Snorri also says that the number 
of the gods is twelve,^ but this is merely a round figure, not 
borne out by other references in his work. Thus, in the account 
of the gods which follows this statement, fourteen are named. 
These are Odin, Thor, Balder, Njord, Frey, Tyr, Bragi, Heim- 
dall, Hod, Vidarr, Vali, Ull, Forseti, and Loki. 

At the beginning of the Bragarcedur Snorri enumerates the 
gods present at a banquet, and, including Odin, names thirteen 
of them. Balder is omitted, and Hoenir appears in place of 
Hod. 

The prose introduction to Lokasenna names Odin, Thor, 
Bragi, Tyr, Njord, Frey, Vidarr, and Loki. In Grlmnismal 
Odin, Ull, Frey, Balder, Heimdall, Forseti, Njord, Vidarr, 
and Thor are named. In other poems the other gods are 
mentioned. 

With these gods are also several goddesses, some of whom 
are little more than names or hypostases of a greater goddess. 
Their names are Frigg, consort of Odin, Freyja, sister of Frey, 
Saga, Eir, Gefjun, Fulla, Hnoss, Sjofn, Lofn, Var, Syn, 
Hlin, Snotra, Gna, Idunn, Nanna, Sif. Besides these, two local 
goddesses, Thorgerd Holgabrud and her sister Irpa, are men- 
tioned in Skaldskafarmal and in some of the Sagas. 

Other more or less divine beings are mentioned occasionally. 
Vili and Ve are brothers of Odin, and form a kind of creative 
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triad with him. A similar triad is that of Odin, Hoenir, and 
Lodur. There are also subordinate gods, regarded as servants 
of the higher deities, e.g., Skirnir and Hermod. ^gir, not 
counted among the gods, is yet a god of the seaj a giant, how- 
ever, rather than a god. Ran is his consort. Then, again, Hel 
is a somewhat vague female personification of the Underworld. 

Some of the gods are married to giantesses, who, as their 
consorts, are reckoned with the deities — Frey to Gerd, Njord 
to Skadi, Odin to Jord (Earth), co-wife with Frigg. Such 
nature objects as the sun, personified as Sol, and one of the two 
beings who follow the moon in the sky, i.e., Bil, are also reck- 
oned among the goddesses by Snorri.^ 

We do not know that all these deities were worshipped 
together in Norway and Iceland, indeed for many of them no 
evidence of a cult exists. Some may have been local divinities: 
some are regarded as creations of the skalds. Among them all 
Odin, Thor, and Frey are pre-eminent, but, as we shall see, the 
precise significance of Odin’s position in relation to Thor re- 
quires elucidation. In Snorri’s Edd.a Odin is head of a court or 
assembly of divinities. Their common home is Asgard, but most 
of them have a separate abode, as appears from Grimnismal, 
here followed by Snorri. 

We now enquire whether any of these deities were known in 
other parts of the Germanic area outside Norway and Iceland. 

For Denmark and Sweden we depend mainly on Saxo Gram- 
maticus and Adam of Bremen, the eleventh century historian. 
Saxo may be assumed to speak for the pagan past of Denmark, 
though he uses Icelandic sources to some extent in his curious 
account of the legendary history of that country. He has a 
conception of the gods as gods, though he generally tends to 
visualize them from a euhemeristic standpoint, as kings, magi- 
cians, and the like. He mentions Othinus (Odin), chief of the 
gods, whose rule, with that of the other gods, extended over 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, but who used to sojourn more 
continually at Upsala. Odin is also called Uggerus (Norse 



PLATE IV 


The Golden Horns 

These golden horns were found in a field on the 
west coast of Slesvig, the longer in 1639, the shorter 
in 1734. The surfaces of the horns are divided into 
compartments with figures believed to represent deities 
and mythic scenes. The date of the horns is the fifth 
century a.d. If, as has been maintained by some, the 
scenes depict Eddie gods and myths, including repre- 
sentations of Valhall and Yggdrasil, then much of the 
mythology is of far earlier date than most scholars 
assign to it. This interpretation of the figures and 
scenes is, however, entirely hypothetical and has won 
little support. The runes at the rim of the smaller 
horn give the name of the artificer. 
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Ygg). Other deities named are Frey, ‘satrap of the gods,’ 
whose seat was at Upsala; Thor, Balder, Hotherus (Hod), 
Ollerus (Ull), Freya (Frigg), and Nanna. Loki may be 
represented by Ugarthilocus (Utgard-Loki). Proserpina may 
stand for Held Adam of Bremen describes a sanctuary at Up- 
sala, with images of Thor, Woden, and Fricco (Frey)d The 
other Eddie deities are not mentioned by these or other writers 
about the Danes and Swedes, though Procopius speaks of Ares 
as a Scandinavian deity, i.e., Odin or Tyrd 

For the Germanic tribes, apart from place or personal names, 
there are few references to the gods of the pagan period. Taci- 
tus gives Roman names to native gods — Mars (Ziu or Tyr), 
Mercury (Wodan), Hercules (perhaps Thor). He also men- 
tions a native name of a goddess Nerthus and describes her cult. 
Two brothers called Aids are compared to Castor and Pollux, 
and are said to have been worshipped in a grove as deities by 
one tribe. He also speaks of the grove of Baduhenna among 
the Frisians and the temple of Tamfana among the Marsi. The 
first part of the name Baduhenna is connected with AS headu^ 
OHG batu-y ON ^<2^., ‘ war,’ and the second part with OHG 
‘voinnay ‘ quarrel,’ 'MH.G 'mfmeny ‘ to rage,’ Gothic winno, ‘ pas- 
sion,’ showing that Baduhenna was a War-goddess, ‘ the war- 
mad one.’ A division of the Suebi worshipped Isis, whose sym- 
bol was a ship. This cult Tacitus considers of foreign origin, 
but it is doubtless that of a native goddess whose name is con- 
cealed in that of Isis. 

Several names of deities are mentioned in inscriptions on 
altars and other monuments, mainly in Romano-German ter- 
ritory, but the names of these, doubtless more or less local 
deities, have nothing in common with those of Scandinavia. 

More to the purpose are the two Mersebiurg charms found in 
a tenth century manuscript in the library of the cathedral at 
Merseburg, and probably of earlier date. Both dharms refer to 
mythical actions of the deities, and by recounting these similar 
results are expected to follow. Such charms as these are met 
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with in ancient times and are of widespread occurrence. The 
first charm concerns a group of beings called Idisi, a name re- 
sembling that of the Norse female spirits called Disir and in- 
cluding Valkyries and Norns. To the functions of the Val- 
kyries those of the Idisi in the charm correspond — binding 
or loosing fetters on prisoners of war and keeping back the 
enemy. 

The other charm relates that while Phol and Uuodan 
(Wodan) rode to the wood, the foot of Balder’s colt was 
wrenched. Sinthgunt charmed it and her sister Sunnaj then 
Fria charmed it and Volla her sister. Then Uuodan charmed it, 
as he well knew how to do. The implication is that the god- 
desses could not heal the foot by their magic, while Wodan’s 
magic succeeded. As we shall see later various explanations of 
‘ Phol ’ have been suggested, while ‘ Balder ’ has been regarded 
as not a proper name here, but an appellative for ‘ prince,’ and 
referring to Odin himself, Phol being then explained as the 
name of Odin’s horse. Of the four goddesses Fria is Frigg; 
Volla suggests the Norse Fullaj Sunna may be a personification 
of the sun. Sinthgunt is unexplained. Some scholars think 
that two goddesses only are mentioned in the charm as present j 
it should then read: ‘Sinthgunt, Sunna’s sister,’ and ‘Fria, 
Volla’s sister.’ ® 

Wodan and Frija (Frigg) were also known to the Lombards, 
as a legend concerning them shows.’^ 

The next piece of evidence is derived from German names of 
the days of the week. These show that Wodan was known in 
North-west Germany and Holland j Fria (Frigg) over a wider 
area} Donar (Thor) all over Germany, Tiu (Tyr) in the 
South-west. 

A formula of renunciation used at the baptism of Saxon con- 
verts in Charlemagne’s time names three gods — Woden, 
Thunaer (Thor), and Saxnot, as well as other Unholden, divin- 
ities or spirits regarded from a Christian point of view as 
demons.® Saxnot, ‘ Sword companion,’ is the Seaxneat of 
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Anglo-Saxon genealogies, and is regarded as a form of the 
god Tyr. 

Another god of a local kind is Fosite, mentioned in Alcuin’s 
Life of S. Willibrord, as worshipped on an island named after 
him. According to Adam of Bremen this island was Helgo- 
land.® It is not certain that Fosite is the Eddie Forseti. 

Turning now to the Anglo-Saxons, the only available evi- 
dence is that of names of the days of the week, genealogical lists, 
and place-names. The first of these gives Tiw or Tyr (Tues- 
day), Woden (Wednesday), Thunor or Thor (Thursday), Fri 
or Frigg (Friday). The genealogical lists of the royal families 
trace descent back to Woden. In those of Bernicia and Wessex 
Bssldasg (Balder) succeeds Woden. In that of Essex Seaxneat 
is his son.^® Thor’s name occurs in place-names. 

The evidence from these different regions shows that there 
was a certain number of deities known locally and objects of a 
local or tribal cult. Few names of these have been preserved. 
The wide acceptance of Roman deities by the Celts had no 
parallel among the Teutons. Nor does the rich variety of native 
Celtic local deities, whether equated or not with Roman deities, 
meet us in Teutonic lands. Inscriptions with names of local 
deities are few and generally enigmatic.”' On the other hand 
there are some deities known more or less over the whole area — 
Wodan or Woden or Odin, Thunor or Thor, Tiu or Tyr, and 
Frija, Fria, or Frigg. Hence these have been called ‘pan- 
Teutonic deities,’ who ‘ must have come down from a period 
when the Teutons were still an undivided people.’ ” Neverthe- 
less this statement of Mogk’s requires some modification, since, 
as is suggested by various lines of evidence and as he himself 
admits, the cult of Wodan migrated from Germany by way of 
Denmark to Scandinavia, where it tended to supersede that of 
Thor. 

The divinities of Norse mythology are called ^Esir (singular 
Ass). The original meaning of the word is uncertain. Mogk 
and others, however, regard it as connected etymologically -with 
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Sanskrit anas, ‘ breath,’ ‘ wind.’ Hence the .jEsir were origi- 
nally animistic beings or souls. Odin, as leader of the host of 
the dead, belonged to the ^Esir, but as his rank became higher 
and more divine so the word Ass as applied to him assumed the 
meaning of ‘ god,’ and all gods associated with Odin were known 
as Eisir, Odin being oztr asa, ‘ mightiest of the Esin’ This 
theory gains some support from the fact that the corresponding 
Gothic word ansis was used as the title of dead ancestral chiefs 
in the sense of semi-deos, according to Jordanes, the historian 
of the Goths. The Bardar-saga relates that, after his death, 
Bardar, as guardian spirit of the region about Snaefell was 
known as ‘Snaefells-ass.’“ The corresponding Anglo-Saxon 
word h esa (singular os), used in the phrase esa gescot, ylfa 
gescoty ‘ the shot of esa and elves.’ Esa here apparently meant 
supernatural beings hostile to men, rather than gods, but 
the word may have once meant ‘gods,’ and Esir and 
Alfar (‘elves’) are frequently coupled together in Eddie 
poetry. In other branches of Teutonic speech a correspond- 
ing word is found as part of personal names — - OHG ans in 
Anso, Anshelm, and the like, Saxon and AS os in Oswald, Oslaf, 
Osdag. 

Among the Esir were included certain deities, Njord, Frey, 
Freyja, and possibly others, called collectively Vanir. These 
were once opposed to the Esir, according to certain myths. 
They were deities of wealth, fruitfulness, trade, and prosperity, 
and their name may be connected with words meaning ‘ bright,’ 
‘ shining.’ 

The gods are also known by the general neuter name go'^, 
‘ gods,’ with the epithet ‘ holy,’ ‘ blessed,’ this corresponding to 
Gothic gul>; AS and OS god. Under Christian influence the 
word became masculine. Other names applied to the gods are 
regen, the word signifying ‘ decreeing ’ and ‘ deciding,’ hence 
perhaps ‘ counsellors.’ Volusfa speaks of all the regen assem- 
bling at the seat of judgment to take counsel. In Havamal, 
Alvissmal, and Hymiskvitha occurs the word ginn-regen, ‘ the 
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high or holy gods,’ and in Alvissmal uf-regen is used with the 
meaning ‘ the gods above.’ In the two passages of Alvissmal 
where ginn-regen occurs the word may signify the Vanir.“ 

Still another term for gods is tivary ‘ shining ones,’ related 
to Sanskrit devas. It occurs in some of the Eddie poems. The 
forms sig-tivaTy val-tivary ‘ battle-gods,’ also occur For some 
reason not quite clear gods are described as hoft ok bond, 

‘ fastenings and bands ’ or ‘ fetters.’ 

Goddesses are included in the term ^sir, but a specific name 
for them is Asynjur (singular Asynja). 

Generally speaking the gods of Eddie mythology are con- 
ceived under anthropomorphic forms, yet distinguished from 
men in different ways. Noble or princely men were sometimes 
regarded as gods. The sons of Hjalti, as they came to the 
assembly in Iceland, looked so magnificent and well-equipped 
that the people thought they were ^Esir. Of Sigurd in his mag- 
nificent war-gear, riding a splendid horse, as he entered Gjuki’s 
town, it was said; ‘ Surely here comes one of the gods! ’ The 
birth of some of the gods is related} their human passions or 
weaknesses are described} they grow old} eventually they must 
die. 

Some of the gods are described in striking language. They 
are white or shining, like Balder or Heimdall. The goddess 
Sif is famed for her luxuriant gold hair. On the other hand, 
if they have not the numerous hands and arms of Hindu gods, 
some are deformed. Odin is one-eyed, Tyr has only one hand. 
Hod is blind. Probably most of the gods were regarded as 
larger than men; this is true of Thor in particular. Some are 
thought of as older, some younger. Odin is grey-bearded, yet 
has none of the weakness of age. Thor is as a man in his prime. 
Balder is a youth, attractive and graceful. Some of the gods 
waxed in size and strength as soon as born. Vali, son of Odin, 
avenged Balder’s death when he was one night old. Magni, 
son of Thor, when three nights old, could lift the giant 
Hrungnir’s foot off his father, though all the ^sir together 
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could not do this, and said that he would have slain him with 
his fist had not Thor killed him. 

The gods eat and drink, and much is told of their banquets 
and ale or mead drinking. To Odin alone wine suffices for 
meat and drink. Thor is a gluttonous eater and drinker, whose 
gigantic meals are described. Though the gods are longer-lived 
than men, they are not absolutely immortal, and their long age 
or renewed youth depends upon eating the apples of immortality 
guarded by Idunn. To give immortal youth may originally 
have been the purpose of Odrorir, the magic mead of poesy.’'® 
Yet the gods are doomed to destruction, and the death of Balder 
is recounted. Meanwhile they are subject to wounds, and Frey 
falls sick of love. 

The gods have preternatural powers, knowledge, and 
strength, but sometimes this strength seems to depend on certain 
possessions, e.g.. Thorns hammer, girdle of strength, and gloves. 
Odin can overlook the worlds, but only when he sits on his 
Heaven-throne. Skirnismal shows that when Frey sat thereon, 
he had the same far vision. Magical powers were inherent in 
the gods: vanishing suddenly, transformation into other forms, 
human or animal, the production of glamour, and the like. 
Though they can move quickly from place to place, swift flight 
depends on a falcon’s plumage or feather-dress (^jiadr-hamr), 
which belongs to Freyja or Frigg, but is put on by others, e.g., 
Loki. 

They are often described as riding, and their horses are 
famous steeds. They ride through air and sea and on land, 
or daily to their place of judgment. Earth shakes when they 
ride. Freyja rides on a boar, but she has also her wagon 
drawn by cats. Thor is famed for his wagon drawn by 
goats. 

Like mortals the gods are subject to passions. They are mild 
or blithe. Their laughter is mentioned. They are joyous. But 
sometimes they are angry, and then their wrath is terrible, and 
especially is this true of Thor.’® They are subject to the pas- 
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Details of the Larger Horn 

The upper compartment is assumed to depict the 
Fenris-wolf playing with the gods, then (below) 
bound, while Tyr with his hand bitten off is close by 
(see p. 99). The next compartments show gods and 
animals and animal-headed monsters. In the sixth 
the design is interpreted as showing wolves attacking 
the sun (see p. 199), and, in the lowest, as the entrance 
to the realm of the dead. 
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Hcenir, and Lodur (Loki) in the work of creation and in other 
actions, or, again, Odin and his brothers, Vili and Ve.^^ Snorri 
tells how Gylfi was received by three lords of ascending rank, 
and their names Har, Jafnhar, and Thridi seem to be poetic 
names for Odin, as all three are given in the list of his names in 
Grimnismal. There may here have been some conscious imita- 
tion of the Christian Trinity by Snorri in this otherwise inexpli- 
cable triad. 

The older grouping of the chief Germanic gods was that of 
Wodan, Donar and Ziu (Tyr), and it was connected, as doubt- 
less the other threefold groupings were, with the sacredness of 
the number three. It appears again in the Germanic theogony as 
reported by Tacitus in speaking of the progenitors of gods and 
men, the third member of the triad being a group of three — 
Tuisto, Mannus, and the three sons of Mannus. Corresponding 
to these in Eddie mythology are Buri, Borr, and Borr’s three 
sons, Odin, Vili and Ve. The same threefold grouping is seen 
in the three Norns, three Swan-maidens (as in the Volund 
story), three groups of Idisi in the Merseburg charm, and three 
groups of Valkyries, as in Helgakvitha HjorvardssonarJ^^ 

The relation of gods and men is generally that of interest and 
help on the one hand, and of dependence, exhibited by prayer 
and sacrifice, on the other. Certain offences or kinds of conduct 
seem to have been regarded as punishable by the gods. Myths 
speak of their coming and going among men, to help them or to 
take part in their affairs, as Odin does in battle. This was sym- 
bolized in ritual — the procession of a divine image in a wagon 
(Frey, Nerthus), in which, as Tacitus says, the actual deity was 
believed to be present. 
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T his distinction is upheld also in the different and mostly 
euhemerized accounts o£ the war between the ^sir and the 
Vanir. Of this Snorri gives two accounts. In his EMa, Bragi, 
recounting to ^Egir the origins of poetry, says that the gods had 
a dispute with the people called Vanir. The cause or nature of 
the dispute is not mentioned. A peace-meeting was appointed, 
and peace was established by each and all spitting into a vat. 
When they parted, the gods would not let this token perish, but 
from it created a man, Kvasir. His story will be told later.* 
A different account of the settlement is given in a previous chap- 
ter of the Edda. Njord, reared in Vanaheim, was delivered as 
hostage to the JEsir, Hoenir being taken in exchange by the 
Vanir. He became an atonement between the two groups. This 
stztement is copied from VafthmdmsmaV 

The euhemeristic account of the war and final agreement is 
fuller in Snorri’s YngUnga-sagO: Odin and his host attacked 
the Vanir, who defended their land. Now one, now the other, 
prevailed; each harried the land of the other, until, tiring of 
this, they held a meeting of truce, made peace, and delivered 
hostages to each other. The Vanir gave their noblest — - Njord 
the wealthy and his son Frey, The ^Esir gave Hoenir, and said 
that he was meet to be lord, big and goodly as he was. With him 
they gave Mimir, wisest of men, the Vanir giving for him one 
of their best wits, Kvasir. Hoenir was made lord at Vanaheim 
(here said to be situated at the mouth of the Tanais, at the 
Black Sea), and Mimir taught him good counsel. Hoenir’s 
stupidity was soon discovered by the Vanir when, at meetings of 
the Thing, Mimir not being present, Hoenir would say: ‘ Let 
others give rule,’ whenever any hard matter was brought up. 
They saw that the ^sir had over-reached them, and, having cut 
Mimir’s throat, sent his head to the .Tisir. Odin made Njord 
and Frey temple-priests or Diar (from Irish dta, ‘god’), 
Njord’s daughter Freyja first taught spell-craft {seidr) ac- 
cording to the custom of the Vanir among the .iEsir (i.e., some 
special form of magic). Frey and Freyja, though brother and 
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thus be Freyja, and the ill-treatment of this Vanir god- 
dess would be the cause of the war. Unfortunately the myth in 
Volusfa- is too enigmatic and the stories given by Snorri are too 
much euhemerized, to tell exactly what the primitive form of 
the myth was. Whether, as asserted by Miillenhoff, it meant 
that by gold the gods were corrupted or endangered, like heroes 
of Sagas, is problematical. Gollveig may, however, have some 
connexion with the introduction of gold among the Northern 
people. 

This myth of a war between groups of gods or of these re- 
garded more or less as mortals, seems to reflect the opposition of 
rival cults and their upholders — one recently introduced and 
gaining popularity, but opposed by the supporters of the other. 
At last, after violent conflict, a compromise was effected and 
both cults now existed side by side. The groups of deities are 
linked together, but their separate origin is never quite for- 
gotten. Which group of gods was first in the field, and where 
was the scene of this cult war? Opinions vary. Njord is closely 
linked to the goddess Nerthus whose cult on an island, probably 
Seeland, is described by Tacitus. Frey, sometimes called 
Yngvi-Frey, would then have been, like Nerthus, a divinity 
of the Teutonic amphictyony known as the Ingv^ones, whose 
habitat was North-west Germany. The Vanir group would thus 
be indigenous in that region: did it there come in contact with 
an incoming cult of Odin, with the result of a cult war, the 
legends of which were carried to Scandinavia with the passing 
of the cult to that region? 

On the other hand, the Vanir cult, passing to Sweden, where 
the worship of Frey obtained great prominence and was carried 
thence to Norway and Iceland, would come in conflict with the 
cult of Odin recently introduced into Sweden, and Sweden 
would thus be the scene of a cult war. It will be observed that 
Odin is the chief protagonist on the side of the ^sir in the 
myth.® 

Others think that the cult of Frey, the Svia-god, or Sweden- 
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iEsir had blood-offerings, while Odin gave sites to the ‘ temple- 
priests,’ i.e., the gods Njord, Frey, etc.“ 

A similar view of a war between divinities is found in the 
euhemerized accounts of Celtic mythology in Ireland. The 
Tuatha De Danann fought with Firbolgs and Fomorians. Yet 
both intermarried or were in friendly relations with each other. 
There is an echo here of the strife of friendly and hostile nature 
powers, or, more likely, of the conquest of aboriginal people 
and their deities by an incoming race and their gods, with sub- 
sequent union between the two.’^ 



CHAPTER III 


EUHEMERISM 

T he theory of the Greek Euhemerus (fourth century 
B.c.) that the gods were deified men, played an important 
part in the later Christian interpretation of the deities of dif- 
ferent lands. Along with the beliefs that the gods were really 
devils, this theory that they had been men who, usually by 
demoniac aid or magic craft, dominated the minds of their fel- 
lows and caused them to worship them, was the stock argument 
against paganism for many centuries. We need not be sur- 
prised, therefore, to find it used as an explanation of the origin 
of the Scandinavian deities, even by the mythographer Snorri 
himself, who has preserved so much of the old mythology. 

Snorri was an enthusiast for the traditions of the past as well 
as for the poetic art and its fitting expression, but he was a 
Christian, and therefore could not believe in the truth of these 
traditions nor in the gods themselves. Hence he says, address- 
ing his audience of youthful skalds, that while they should not 
forget nor discredit the traditions by removing from poetry the 
ancient metaphors which originated out of them, yet, on the 
other hand, Christian men could not believe in pagan gods nor 
in the truth of the myths about them except in the sense set 
forth in the beginning of the book.^ 

The beginning of the book of which he speaks is the Pro- 
logue to the Edda, which, because it is written from the euhe- 
meristic point of view in greater or less contradiction to the 
standpoint of the book itself, has sometimes been regarded as by 
another hand. On the contrary, Snorri’s definition of his posi- 
tion shows that this Prologue and the traditions or myths of 
the book are quite in keeping with each other. 
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The Prologue begins with a notice of the Creation, of Noah 
and the Flood, and of the races descended from him, and their 
thoughts about all that they saw around them. The world is 
divided into three parts — Africa, Europe, and Asia. The 
centre of the earth, Troy or Turkland, is in Asia, ^ best of homes 
and haunts.^ Here we notice the influence of the classical tradi- 
tion of Troy, as distinct from the general medieval view, as in 
Dante, that Jerusalem was the centre of the earth. In Troy 
were twelve kingdoms and one high king. In the stronghold 
were twelve chieftains, and one of these, Munon (Agamem- 
non), had a son Tror or Thor, by Troan, daughter of Priam. 
At twelve years old he had attained his full strength, and went 
forth over all the earth, slaying berserks, giants, dragons, and 
beasts. He married the pflophetess Sibil, ‘whom we call 
Sif.’ From him, strangely enough, and certainly in contra- 
diction to what is said in the Edda, through a long line of 
descendants, came Voden, ‘ whom we call Odin,’ a man famed 
for wisdom and every accomplishment. His wife was Frigida 
(Frigg). 

Odin and Frigg had second sight, and thus he knew that his 
name would be exalted in the northern regions. With a great 
multitude he journeyed out of Turkland, wandering over many 
lands, where he and his people seemed more like gods than men. 
At last they came to Saxland, where Odin abode long, taking 
possession of the land. In it he set three of his sons to rule — 
Vegdeg, Beldeg (Balder), and Sigi from whom came the Vol- 
sungs. Odin now made his way northwards to Reidgothland 
(Jutland), where he set his son Skjold, ancestor of the Skjol- 
dings or kings of the Danes. 

Going still farther north, Odin came to Sweden, then ruled 
by Gylfi. When Gylfi heard of the coming of these ^Esir, or 
‘ men of Asia,’ he met them, offering Odin such power in his 
kingdom as he himself wielded. Learned medieval etymology 

f-Knc Aqis? .^nnrri qcjvq fh'^t Wf^ll-Kpincr 



PLi\TE VI 

Details of tf;e Smaller Horn 

As interpreted by J. J. A. Worsaae this horn depicts 
scenes from ValhalL In the upper compartment is 
Odin with spear, sceptre, and the ring Draupnir. Be- 
low him is the boar S?ehiimnir. To the left are two 
Einherjar; to the right Odin’s wolves, the hart Eik- 
thyrnir, and the goat Heidrun. Beyond these is Frey 
with sickle and sceptre; below him the boar Gullin- 
bursti. The next compartment shows, to the right, a 
three-headed figure representing the triad of gods, 
Odin, Thor, and Frey (others regard the figure as 
that of Thor). The larg(i serpent is Loki with Idunn’s 
apple in his mouth. TIk; bird attacking a fish is the 
giant Thjazi; the fish is Loki. To the extreme left 
are figures symbolizing the slaying of Balder. The 
third compartment represents the gate of Valhall, fish 
swimming in the river surrounding it, the Ash Ygg- 
drasil with the serpent Nicfiogg at its roots, Hermod on 
Sleipnir, etc. In the fourth is Frey, with horse and 
sickle. All this interpretation is purely hypothetical. 
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the ^sir. Men believed that these were caused by them. The 
^sir were unlike all other men in fairness and wisdom. 

In this region Odin founded a city called Sigtun, and estab- 
lished chieftains there as in Troy, with twelve doomsmen to 
judge. He now went to Norway and set his son Sseming to 
rule there. Another of his sons, Yngvi, was king in Sweden 
after him, and from him are descended the Ynglings. 

Snorri stops short here, without explaining how Odin and his 
sons came to be worshipped as gods, but it is clear that, in his 
mind, the gods had once been heroic men. This is more defi- 
nitely shown in the earlier chapters of the Ynglinga-saga^ which 
forms the first part of his Heimskringla. 

Here it is said that a great river, Tanais, flows from the North 
over Sweden to the Black Sea, dividing Europe and Asia. To 
the East of it is Asaheim, the land of the ^sir; its chief city is 
Asgard (the Troy of the Prologue to the Edda). Here a great 
chieftain, Odin, dwelt. It was a place of blood-offerings, with 
twelve temple-priests, who ruled the sacrifices and judged be- 
tween men. They were called Diar or Drotnar, and all men 
were bound to their service. 

Odin was a great warrior and far-travelled, who conquered 
many realms and was always victorious. He went West and 
South, even to Saxland, where he set his sons to rule. Thence 
he journeyed North to an island called now Odin’s island 
in Fion. Afterwards he went to Gylfi’s land and made 
peace with him. Gylfi knew that he could not withstand the 
.^sir, who were mightier than he, especially in magic. Odin 
abode at the Low and made there a great temple. This he 
called Sigtun, and here he gave their abodes to the temple- 
priests. Njord dwelt at Noatun, Frey at Upsala, Heimdall at 
Himinbjorg, Thor at Thrudvang, Balder at Breidablik. 

Having told how Odin and the Diar taught crafts to the 
North countries, Snorri gives details of Odin’s superiority in 
many things, especially magic, an account of which will be given 
in Chapter IV, Hence he grew famous. He taught much of 
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his cunning to the temple-priests, who were now next to him in 
magic and craft. Others got knowledge of this magic, and so it 
spread far and wide and lasted long. 

To Odin and these twelve lords men now offered sacrifice 
and called them gods, and named their children after them — a 
clear statement of the euhemeristic point of view. 

Odin settled laws and arranged how the dead were to be 
burned with their goods, so that they might come to Valhall. 
All over Sweden men paid Odin tribute, but he was bound to 
keep their land from war, and to sacrifice for them for a good 
year. At last he died in his bed in Sweden, but was marked 
with a spear-point, claiming as his own all who died by weapons. 
He said that he would go his way to Godheim and there wel- 
come all his friends. The Swedes thought that he had gone to 
the Asgard of old days, there to live for ever. So began anew 
the worship of Odin and vowing of vows to him. The Swedes 
believed that he showed himself to them in dreams before a 
battle. To some he gave victory; others he bade come to him; 
and either lot was held to be good. 

To Odin succeeded Njord, and to him Frey, and a similar 
euhemeristic account is given of these.^ 

The notices of the deities given by Saxo Grammaticus in his 
Gesta Danorum show that he also adopted the euhemeristic 
theory, probably from Icelandic writers who preceded him and 
from whom he borrowed. But he differs from Snorri in his 
incisive and contemptuous way of referring to the gods. He 
has none of Snorri’s irony or wit or delight in the humour of a 
story, none of his interest in preserving traditions intact. To 
him the gods were mortal deceivers and magicians. There had 
been in old days three races of such magicians. The first was 
that of the giants. Following them was a race skilled in divina- 
tion, and surpassing the giants in mental power as these sur- 
passed them in bodily condition. Constant wars for supremacy 
were waged between them, till the second race subdued the 
first, and gained not merely rule but also the repute of being 
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divine. Both races were skilled in the art of delusion and in 
appearing to change their form or that of others. The third 
race, springing from the union of the two others, had neither the 
bodily size nor the skill in magic of their parents, yet they 
gained credit as gods with those deluded by their magic.® 

The second race is apparently the iEsir, but the third is more 
obscure, and perhaps Vanir, or Alfar, or Dwarfs are intended. 
The passage, however, is far from clear, and is not connected 
with what is presently said of Odin and other deities. 

According to Saxo the gods first dwelt in Byzantium, which 
here stands for Asgard, in a senatus divhms or collegium. This 
resembles Snorri’s account of the temple-priests. Odin was 
reckoned to be chief of the gods. He was believed all over 
Europe to have the honour of divinity, which was false. He 
used to dwell much at Upsala, and the kings of the North, 
anxious to worship his deity, made an image of him, which they 
sent to Byzantium. Frey, the regent {satra-pa) of the gods, 
also took up his abode at Upsala.** 

These scattered statements are followed by a more definite 
notice of Saxo’s opinion. In former days there were men who 
excelled in sorcery — Thor, Odin, and many others. They 
were cunning in contriving magical tricks, and thus, gaining the 
minds of the simple, they began to claim the rank of gods. 
They ensnared Norway, Sweden, and Denmark in the vainest 
credulity, and by moving these lands to worship them, infected 
them with their imposture. The effect of this spread far and 
wide, and men adored a sort of divine power in them, and, 
supposing them to be gods or in league with gods, they offered 
up prayers to them. Hence days are called by their names, and 
Saxo here enters into a short discussion of their equivalence with 
Roman deities. He concludes by telling his readers that they 
will now know to what kind of worship their country once bowed 
the knee.® 

Saxo is sometimes satirical towards these deified impostors. 
When Odin seeks advice from diviners and prophets regarding 
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vengeance on Balder, he adds this comment: ‘ Godhead that is 
incomplete is often in need of human help.’ ® 

According to the theories set forth by Snorri and Saxo, the 
gods had once been kings or priests or men possessed of pro- 
found magical powers, and because of their superiority or their 
cunning, caused credulous people to worship them as deities 
both before and after their deaths. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE GREATER GODS — ODIN 

I N one form or another Odin or Wodan was known to many 
of the Teutonic peoples, for, since he is undoubtedly the god 
whom the interfretatio Romana identified with Mercury, the 
existence of a word formed from his name for the title of the 
fourth day of the week, corresponding to Dies Mercurius, was 
widespread. This was in OS Wodanes dag, in AS Wodenes 
daeg (English Wednesday), OF Wonsdei, ON Odensdagr 
(Swedish and Danish Onsdag), MHG Wodenesdach, Gudens- 
dag." 

Among the tribes of Upper Germany (Alemanni, Bavarians, 
Suabians), the name of Wodan for the fourth day of the week 
is unknown, the word imttavoecha, ‘ mid-week,’ taking its place, 
and suggesting that Wodan was unknown to them, or did not 
occupy a high place when the Roman names for the days of the 
week were introduced on Teutonic ground, and rendered in 
terms of the names of native gods. Place-, plant-, and star- 
names formed from Wodan are also lacking in this region.^ 
Tacitus says that the Germans, i.e., the Rhineland tribes, 
chiefly worship Mercury, to whom on certain days they think it 
lawful to offer human sacrifice.^ The Batavians dedicated 
votive tablets to Mercury, either alone (one of these is to 
Mercurio Regt) or with Hercules (the native Donar) and 
Mars (Tiu). An altar to Mercurio Channini has been found 
in the upper Ahr region. Mercury here stands for Wodan. 
Jonas of Bobbio speaks of the god Vodan as Mercury, and Paulus 
Diaconus says that Gwoden is called Mercury by the Romans.* 
Wodan is thus probably the Mercury mentioned with Jupiter 
in the eighth century In'diculus Suferstitioimm (c. 8) as gods to 
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whom sacrifices were offered and whose festivals were observed 
by the Saxons even in Christian times. 

The cult of Wodan was thus found over a wide area, but it is 
generally believed that it spread outward from one central re- 
gion — Lower Germany, or that, if in most places indigenous, 
it grew in importance through influences from that central re- 
gion. The Saxons, Frisians, and Franks gave Wodan a high 
place. When the Saxons entered England in the fifth century, 
Woden was their principal god, from whom chiefs and kings 
claimed descent.® He was still the god whom the Saxons in their 
native region were forced to renounce at baptism in the eighth 
century, along with other gods.® 

An interesting legend regarding the Lombards, who had been 
neighbours of the Saxons, iSj preserved by Paulus Diaconus, and 
relates to the time of their southward migration in the fifth cen- 
tury. Paulus calls them Vinili, and says that when they en- 
countered the Vandals, the latter implored victory from Godan 
(Wodan), who replied that he would give it to those whom he 
saw first at sunrise. Gambara, mother of the Lombard leaders, 
now approached Wodan’s consort, Frea, and begged her for vic- 
tory. Frea gave the advice that the Lombard women should 
join the men with their hair hanging over their faces, in order to 
give them a bearded appearance. W odan, looking from his win- 
dows towards the East, would see them. This advice was fol- 
lowed, and Wodan, seeing the Lombards, asked: ‘ Who are these 
Longobardi.? ’ (Longbeards, Lombards). Frea replied that he 
ought to grant victory to those on whom he had conferred a 
name, and this Wodan did. According to Paulus, Wodan was 
worshipped by all the German tribes. This legend is related 
by earlier writers with variations. Wodan’s seat is in the sky, 
just as in the Eddas he looks over the world from his seat 
Hlidskjalf, and is giver of victory.^ 

The Alemanni were influenced by the Franks in religious 
matters. S. Columbanus found them sacrificing to Wuotan, and 
the Merseburg charm, found in Alemannic territory, shows that 
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Wodan, as a god of healing or of magic, was known to one of 
their tribes, possibly the Thuringians.® 

Saxo relates myths of Othinus among the Danes and repre- 
sents him as their chief god. How far a cult of Wodan was 
indigenous in Denmark is uncertain, for Saxo’s sources are in 
part Norwegian; and Icelandic as well as Danish. 

In the Scandinavian region, as is seen from the native litera- 
ture, Odin appears as chief god, head of a pantheon which, in 
Snorri’s Edda, seems to be imitated from classical sources. 
There is some evidence that this position was given to him in 
the Viking age, from the eighth century onwards, and mainly 
in royal and aristocratic circles, and that he was much less god 
of the folk, with whom Thor had a higher place. In Adam of 
Bremen’s account of the Swedish deities, Wodan, god of war, 
has a lower place than Thor.® The accounts in Snorri and 
Saxo of Odin’s coming to Scandinavia from Saxland, where he 
had reigned for a long time, may contain a kernel of truth — 
the cult of the high god Wodan (Odin), the Saxa-god, god of 
the Saxons’ land, coming from there to Scandinavia.’® 

The interfretatio Romana of Wodan as Mercury is not clear, 
but Caesar had regarded the chief god of the Gauls as equivalent 
to Mercury. That god was described by him as ‘ the inventor 
of arts, guide of travellers, and possessing great influence over 
bargains and commerce.’ “ Tacitus and later writers may have 
regarded Wodan in the light of what they knew of the Gaulish 
god. Tacitus does in fact mention Mars in close connexion with 
the German Mercury, as if the latter were also a War-god. If 
his functions resembled those of the Gaulish Mercury, these 
find a certain parallel in what is said of Odin in Hyndluljod 
by Freyja. He gives gold to his followers, weapons and armour 
to heroes, triumph to some, treasure to others, to many wisdom 
and skill in words, fair winds to sailors, to the poet his art, to 
heroes valour. In other Eddie attributes of Odin there is a 
further resemblance — his skill in arts, his mastery in magic, 
his description as a traveller. Like Mercury he was a god or 
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leader of the dead. Both gods were depicted with hat and 
staff. In spite of this, the identification with Mercury still 
remains a problem, especially when we consider the warlike 
aspect of Odin. As he appears in the Eddas, Odin is on the 
one hand a. War-god who gives victory or defeat. On the 
other hand, he is concerned with wisdom, magic, cunning, and 
poetry, of which he was creator, according to the skalds. 

Snorri says that the Swedes believed that Odin appeared in 
dreams before great battles, giving victory to some or inviting 
some to himself, and either lot was thought good. We may 
compare with this Adam of Bremen’s account of Odin as wor- 
shipped by the Swedes at Upsala. ‘ W odan carries on wars, and 
gives courage to men against their foes.’ He also says that his 
image resembled that of the Roman Mars. Obviously Odin’s 
functions as a War-god had become prominent, and he had 
taken the place of the god Tyr, if this deity was a god of war. 
Tyr’s place is quite subordinate in the Eddas. 

The name Wodan (OHG Wuotan, OS Wodan, AS Woden, 
ON O benn) is found in the OHG personal name Wuotunc and 
in the appellative tyrannus. Wode, Wude, 

Wute, and the like, names of the leader of the Furious Host, 
Wudes Heer, are probably dialect forms of Wodan. The 
Furious Host was the storm personified as a host of spirits rush- 
ing through the air with their leader, who had many local names. 
The derivations of the name Wodan vary. It has been con- 
nected with a root noddy found in Old Teutonic noodo, ‘mad,’ 
‘ furious,’ and ON op-r, ‘ poetic frenzy ’ (cf. Irish faith, Latin 
vates). This would refer the name to the god’s attributes in 
connexion with poetry and poetic inspiration. With this deriva- 
tion may be noted Adam of Bremen’s explanation: ‘ id 

est furor. ^ Another suggested derivation is that which connects 
Wodan with Indo-Germanic wd, ‘ to blow,’ with the idea that 
the god in his earliest form was a spirit or god of the wind, and, 
as the spirits of the dead were supposed to wander in the wind, 
a spirit or god of the dead. The traditions of the Furious Host, 
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spread all over the Germanic area and traced back to medieval 
times, are held to prove that Wodan had once been known to all 
Germanic peoples in the aspect of the leader of the Furious 
Host. With some of the groups he attained a much higher 
position, ultimately becoming the chief god. Before the evi- 
dence for this is set forth, it is well to consider that medieval 
tradition is somewhat doubtful as an index of belief in the 
pagan period. The leadership of the Furious Host was apt 
to be given now to this, now to that personage, and often to one 
with a bad reputation.^^ As all pagan gods were regarded in 
Christian times as sinister and demoniac, is it not possible that 
Wodan, as a discredited deity, was popularly made leader of 
what was known to be a demoniac host, and that he had not 
been so regarded in pagan times ? 

The name ‘ daz wuetunde Her ’ or ‘ wutendes Heer,’ ‘ Furi- 
ous Host,’ is found in the thirteenth century, and is connected 
etymologically with ‘Wuotes Heer,’ ‘Wuotunges Heer,’ 

‘ Wodan’s Host,’ mentioned in fourteenth century writings.’® 
German tradition still preserves the memory of Wodan’s Host. 
When the Host is heard by the Mecklenburg peasant, he cries 
‘ de Wode tut,’ ‘ Wode passes,’ or, as in Pomerania and Hol- 
stein ‘ Wode jaget,’ ‘ Wode hunts.’ A furious tempest is called 
‘ Wudes Heer ’ in the Eifel.’’ ‘ Wutes ’ or ‘ Mutes Heer ’ is 
known in Suabia as is ‘ Wuetes Heer’ in Bavaria. Wotn hunts 
in Austria, and the belief in ‘ das wiitende Heer ’ is widespread, 
the Host being led by different personages.’® In Swedish folk- 
tradition (Smaland) ‘ Oden’s jagt ’ is known, and in storms the 
folk say, ‘ Oden far forbi ’ or ‘ Odin jager.’ Here Odin rides, 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat, with two or more hounds. Else- 
where in Scandinavia howling wind is thought to be caused by 
the rolling of Odin’s wagon.’® 

The main aspects of the Furious Host are found in the leader, 
often wearing a cloak and a broad hat, and riding a white or 
black horse, with a number of hounds, and in his train of fol- 
lowers, among whom are sometimes souls — those not good 
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enough for Heaven nor bad enough for Hell, or the unbaptized, 
suicides, and the like, these probably taking the place of an 
earlier more general throng of the dead. The Host rushes 
along with noise and shouting, hunting animals or the Moss- 
wives, the Wood-wife, the Mer-woman, or other female elfins. 
It appears in autumn or spring, but generally in the Twelve 
Nights, from Christmas to Epiphany. Generally the Host 
presages evil or works harm, but sometimes when it is heard as 
soft music, it betokens a good harvest. In order to escape injury 
from it, one should fall on one’s face, or keep the middle of 
the road, or run to a wayside cross, or to the cross-roads. Many 
stories are told of adventures of wayfarers with the Host, and 
it has often a hellish aspect.” The leader often bears some form 
of the name Hackelberg, the equivalent of Hakel-berend, ‘ the 
Mantle-wearer.’ Another name for him is Breit-hut or ‘ Broad 
Hat.’ 

In some degree corresponding to this in Norse mythology, 
and perhaps pointing to Odin as god of the wind, are the names 
given to him. He is called Vafud, Vegtam (‘ Wanderer ’), 
Gangler (‘Traveller’), Omi (‘Noisy one’), Vidforull (‘Far- 
traveller ’), or, as in Saxo, viator indefessus, ‘ unwearied travel- 
ler,’ or in Snorri’s H eimskringla, ‘ the far travelled.’ He says 
in V ajthrudnismal ‘ much have I travelled,’ or ‘ long have I 
travelled.’ We hear in Harbardsljod of his journeys, and in 
a story of his appearing to king Olaf, he tells him of his travels. 
Whether all this denotes that Odin was an earlier god of the 
wind may be doubted, but it suggests that, as traveller, he is 
akin to the Gaulish Mercury, god of travellers, as well as to the 
classic god Mercury. 

One of the magic runes which Odin knows points to his power 
over the wind. If there is need to shelter his ship, he calms the 
wind and makes the waves sleep by its means. He gives fair 
winds to sailors, as Freyja says in Hyndluljod. The storm 
subsides when Odin, the man from the mountain, goes on board 
Sigurd’s ship.’® Odin, as god of cargoes, Farma-tyr, may have 
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been so called because he gave fair winds, and was thus a god 
worshipped by sailors.^® 

To the appearance of the leader of the Host corresponds that 
of Odin with his cloak, under which he conveys his froteges 
through the air,^’- his broad-brimmed hat, and his long grey 
beard, giving rise to his names Sidhottr (‘ with broad hat ’), 
Harbard grey beard ’), and Skidskegg (‘ long beard ’). He 
also rides through sea and air the famous grey, eight-legged 
steed, Sleipnir, ‘ best of all horses,’ born of Loki in the form of 
a mare to the giant’s stallion Svadilfari/^ Baldrs Drawmar 
gives a picture of Odin saddling Sleipnir and riding down to 
Niflhel to consult the Volva about Balder’s baleful dreams. 
On Sleipnir he rides daily to Urd’s well to the divine tribunal, 
and, after Balder’s death, Odin’s son, Hermod, rode Sleipnir 
to Hel to offer a ransom for Balder.^® Snorri depicts Odin 
riding forth with gold helmet, bimie, and his spear Gungnir, to 
fight at the end of all things.®* The name of the world-tree, 
Yggdrasil, means ‘,Ygg’s horse,’ Ygg (‘ the Terrible ’) being a 
name of Odin’s.®® The true name of the tree is Askr Yggdrasils 
(‘ the ash of Yggdrasil ’ or ‘ of Odin’s steed ’).®® The gallows 
is also called Odin’s steed, and he is gdga valdyr (‘ lord of the 
gallows ’) and hanga-tyr (‘ god of the hanged ’). The gallows 
was a steed ridden by the hanged, and Odin himself had hung 
on a tree (whether Yggdrasil or another) for nine nights, as is 
told in Havamal. Later legend knew of a smith in Nesjar in 
1208 A.D. to whom came a rider asking him to shoe his horse. 
The smith had never seen such large horseshoes nor heard of 
such journeys as the stranger told him he had undertaken in a 
brief space of time. Then the stranger revealed himself as Odin 
and bade the smith watch how he would leap his horse over a 
hedge seven ells high. Having done this, horse and rider van- 
ished. Four nights later a great battle was fought.®^ In the 
same way the Furious Host was sometimes a precursor of battle, 
but it must be confessed that, apart from the rather forced sug- 
gestions of Odin as a rider and the like, the Eidas do not sup- 
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port the theory of the god’s origin in a leader of the Furious 
Host. 

As the wind was believed to rest in a hill in calm weather and 
to come forth in a storm, so the Furious Host sometimes comes 
from a hill and goes to a hill. If we regard the dead as follow- 
ing in the train of the Host or of Wodan, then we may conceive 
of them as dwelling in a hollow hill ruled over by the god. To 
this corresponds the numerous mountain names such as 
Wodenesberg, Wodnesbeorh {mans Wodem)y Othensberg, 
Odensberg, Gudenesberg.^® When Regin and Sigurd were in 
a storm at sea, a man was seen standing on a mountain. As the 
ship passed he asked who they were, and when Regin told him 
and demanded his name, he replied that he was called Hnikar, 

‘ Thruster,’ but now they must call him Karl af berge, ‘ the man 
of the mountain.’ He was Odin. Gudrun speaks of Sigtyr’s 
(‘ the Victory-god’s) mountain in Atlakvithad'^ In this con- 
ception of Odin or Wodan as god of a mountain and of the 
mountain as a place of the dead, may be seen the germ of the 
Valhall myth as developed in the Viking age (see p. 315). 
To die was ^to journey to Odin ’ {til Odins fara), ot< ‘ to be a 
guest with Odin,’ or ‘ to visit Odin,’ and similar phrases with 
the same meaning were used of Valhall. Saxo tells how Odin, 
as a man of amaaing height called Rostarus, cured Siward’s 
wounds on condition of his consecrating to him the souls of all 
slain by him in battle. So the Landnama-bok tells how Helgi 
said, when Thorgrim was slain: ‘I gave Asmod’s heir to 
Odin.’*” 

Epithets of Odin’s show his connexion with the dead. He is 
drauga drottinn, ‘ lord of the ghosts ’j hanga drottinn^ ‘ lord of 
the hanged ’j hanga tyr and hanga- go dy ‘ god of the hanged ’; 
galga valdr, ‘ lord of the gallows ’j valgautr, ‘ god of the 
slain.’ Souls of those slain by violence go in the Furious 
Host, and souls of heroes go to Odin in Valhall. Hence, too, he 
was called val-fadir, ‘ father of the slain,’ because, as Snorri says, 
‘ all that fall in battle are sons of his adoption ’ {oski synir).^^ 
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Valkjosandi, ‘chooser of the slain,’ is one of Odin’s titles in 
Kormaks-saga. 

According to Grimnismal Odin in Gladsheim, ‘ the world of 
joy,’ where the wide, gold-shining Valhall lies, chooses daily 
those who are to fall in strife. For them, says Snorri, he ap- 
points Valhall, ‘ Hall of the slain,’ and Vingolf, ‘ friendly 
Floor.’ Hence ‘the way of the slain’ is the way to Val- 
hall.*® The Valkyries, ‘ Choosers of the slain,’ were sent by 
Odin to every battle j they determined men’s feyness and 
awarded victory and took the slain.*^ They were called Wish- 
maidens, because they fulfilled Odin’s wishes about the slain.** 
On one occasion Odin, as god of the dead, acted as ferryman of 
the dead to the Other World. Sinfjotli’s bod}/ was carried by 
Sigmund to a fjord, where was a boat with a man in it, who of- 
fered to take Sigmund across. But when he had carried the body 
into the boat there was no place for Sigmund, and the man dis- 
appeared with the body. He was Odin,** and the incident illus- 
trates the belief in the dead being ferried over to the region of 
the dead. In Harbardsljod Odin, as Harbard, appears as a 
ferryman. 

Although Odin’s lofty character is emphasized by Snorri and 
in the court poetry of the skalds, both in his Edda and still more 
in the Eddie poems Odin appears in lower aspects. Indeed, in 
these poems Odin is hardly at all the lofty War-god and the 
creator who appears in skaldic verse, much less the supreme god 
of a pantheon. Especially is his connexion with magic empha- 
sized. He is aldenn gautr, ‘ the enchanter old ’; galdrs fadir, 
‘ father of magic,’ and he spoke magic and mighty charms to the 
dead Volva whom he had raised, yet required to seek knowledge 
of Balder’s fate from her.*^ Loki accused Odin of having once 
worked charms like witches in Samsey, disguising himself as a 
witch and going thus among men.®* Saxo tells how Odin dis- 
guised himself as a soldier and struck Rinda with a piece of bark 
on which were written charms (runes), thus driving her to 
frenzy. This was already referred to by the skald Kormak in 
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the line ‘ Odin wrought charms on Rind.’ From Hlebard the 
giant Odin got a magic wand (^gambantein) and then stole away 
his understanding 5 and Odin admits that he learned scornful 
language from the dead in their hills. Both incidents occur in 
Harbardsljoii.^° As in the Merseburg charm where Odin is 
found curing a lame horse by a charm or magic rune, so in 
HavamaL he describes the power of the magic songs known to 
him. They bring help in sickness and sorrow, and in witchcraft j 
they produce fetters and blunt an enemy’s weapons; they break 
fetters; they stop the swiftest arrows; they neutralize the dan- 
ger of a root on which magic runes are written and turn the 
danger against the sender; they quench fire, remove hatred, 
calm the wind, work on House-riders or witches, aid friends in 
fight, make a hanged man talk to him, give knowledge of the 
gods and elves, and win love. One of these had been sung by 
the dwarf Thjodrorir, who sang ‘ strength to the ^Esir, success 
to the Alfar, and wisdom to Hroptatyr ’ (Odin).*’ 

When Mimir’s head was sent by the Vanir to the jEsir, Odin 
embalmed it and spoke magic runes over it, so that it might 
impart wisdom to him at any time. It told him tidings from 
other worlds. Volus-pa refers to this when, before the Doom of 
the gods, Odin is said to give heed to the head of Mimir, and in 
Sigrdrifumal he is depicted with sword and helmet, standing 
on a mountain and consulting Mimir’s head.*’ Elsewhere it is 
Mimir himself whom Odin consults. This recalls Celtic myth 
and custom about heads. Those of enemies were offered to 
divinities. Bodies or heads of warriors had a powerful influence, 
and the head of the Brythonic god Bran, when cut off, preserved 
the land from invasion, and, in its presence, time passed as a 
dream.*’ Odin, called Hropt, is said to have arranged thought- 
runes out of the draught which dropped from the head of Heith- 
draupnir and the horn of Hoddrofnir, both probably names of 
Mimir. To Odin Loddfafnir owes his magic knowledge.** 

As a result of his magic powers Odin takes different forms, 
that of a ferryman, a servant or peasant, a snake, an eagle, as 
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in myths presently to be given. Hence he is called Fjolnir, 

‘ the many-shaped.’ 

To this corresponds Snorri’s euhemerized account of Odin in 
his Ynglinga-saga. He was far-seeing and wise in wizardry. 
He waked the dead and would sit under hanged men, to obtain 
knowledge from them. By words alone he slaked fire or stilled 
the sea, and would turn the wind in whatever way he desired. 
He knew the fate of men and things in the future, or how to 
work ill or to take strength and wit from men and give these 
to others. Of all buried treasure did he know, as well as runes to 
open the earth, mountains, rocks, and mounds, and how to bind 
their inmates with words. Then he would go in and take what 
he wished. He would change his shape, and while his body 
lay as if asleep or dead, he himself was in a bird or wild beast, 
a fish or worm, and he would go in the twinkling of an eye on his 
own errands or those of others." All this is merely the cur- 
rent belief in magical practices and assumed possible actions re- 
flected back on Odin, who in this aspect resembles a shaman. 

In this aspect, also, so prominent in the Eddie poems as com- 
pared with those of the court poets, we see a somewhat different 
Odin from Odin the supreme god of a pantheon and god of 
war. He is altogether on a lower level, and perhaps we may 
suppose that this was the popular view of him, as contrasted with 
that of the aristocracy, the warriors and skalds. 

This lower aspect of Odin is seen in what is said of his 
amours, of which he boasts, and we hear how he sometimes made 
women or giantesses his victims by means of magic runes. He 
wrought charms on Rind the giantess, who bore him a son Vali 
or Ali, the avenger of Balder.'*’’ This is much elaborated in 
Saxo. Rind, called by Saxo Rinda, is in this account daughter 
of the king of the Ruthenians. After Balder’s death Odin, 
though chief of the gods, enquired of prophets and diviners 
how to avenge his son, and one of these, a Finn, said that a 
son must be born to him by Rinda. Odin, as a soldier, gained 
her father’s favour, but Rinda would have nothing to say to 
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him. Next year as one skilled in smith-craft, he made many 
wonderful things for the king and for Rinda, who still refused 
him. Again as a soldier he sought to win her and tried to kiss 
her, but she repelled him. He now touched her with a piece of 
bark on which runes were written, and she became like one in 
frenzy. Then as a maiden with skill in leechcraft, he said that 
he would cure Rinda. So he gained access to her, and now 
accomplished his desires. The child born was called Bous, not 
Vali, as in the Eddas.^^ 

In Harbardsljod Odin boasts of overcoming seven sisters, 
and of working much love-craft with the Night-riders or 
witches, alluring them by stealth from their husbands. He 
had also an amour with a ‘ linen-white ’ maid, and with Grid, 
mother of Vidarr.^* 

Two stories, both put in Odin’s mouth, show little reverence 
for him and are told from a humorous point of view. Both are 
found in Havamal, and a verse stating that lacking the desired 
joy is worse than sickness, precedes the first story, that of Bil- 
ling’s daughter. Odin lay in the reeds awaiting her who was 
dear to him as his life. He entered the house; she was asleep 
on her bed, bright as the sun for beauty. She bade him come 
at evening in secret, but when he did so, a band of warriors with 
torches prevented his entering. He returned at early morning 
when all were asleep, only to find a dog tied to her bed. So he 
draws the moral : ‘ many fair maids are found fickle.’ 

The same poem gives briefly the story of Odin’s acquiring 
the poetic mead and his love affair with Gunnlod, daughter of 
the giant Suttung. This is prefaced by the saying that good 
memory and eloquence are needful to the sage, as Odin found in 
the hall of the old giant Suttung, over-reaching Gunnlod ‘ with 
many words.’ With the snout of Rati he penetrated the rocks 
and so entered the place, Gunnlod gave him a draught of the 
mead from her golden seat: poor was his recompense to her. 
He got the mead Odrorir as well as Gunnlod’s favours. Had 
he not won her, hardly would he have returned from the giants’ 
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halls. Next day the Frost-giants came to ask about Hor (Odin) 
in his hall. They asked whether Bolverk had returned to the 
gods, or had Suttung slain him — Bolverk being the name under 
which Odin had passed. The episode ends by saying that Odin 
had forsworn himself: how can he be trusted? He defrauded 
Suttung of the mead and left Gunnlod in grief. This myth is 
also mentioned in earlier stanzas of Havamal, where Odin 
speaks of being overcome with beer, ‘ fettered with the feathers 
of the bird of forgetfulness (the heron) in Gunnlod’s abode, 
very drunk in the house of wise Fjallar ’ (Suttung).®^ 

Miss Martin Clarke has compared these two stories with each 
other and with that of Odin and Rinda, and has suggested that 
all three may be versions of the poetic mead myth, mutilated in 
the Billing’s daughter and Rinda stories. In all three there are 
a hero, a reluctant lady, a wooing, a crafty disguise or stealth, a 
definite purpose, and a final success in the Gunnlod and Rinda 
stories, a rebuff in the third tale. But, interesting as the sug- 
gestion is, the Rinda story has a purpose quite distinct from that 
of the mead story, viz., to obtain a son who will avenge Raider’s 
death. 

Odin was not always victorious. With Loki and Hoenir he 
was overcome by Hreidmar after killing Otter, and forced 
to pay wergild or be slain.®^ In Lokasenna Odin shows him- 
self frightened for Loki, and it is Thor, not Odin, who silences 
him. 

In spite of his wide knowledge, if not omniscience, Odin re- 
quires to seek knowledge, especially of the future. This he 
obtains from the Volva, who recites the drama of the last things, 
or from a dead seeress who tells of Raider’s fate. Again he 
obtains knowledge from the giant Suttung’s mead, from the 
giant Vafthrudnir, from the dead or spirits or dwarfs, and from 
Mimin'® Odin is called ‘ friend of Mimir,’ who is perhaps a 
water-spirit, with his well beneath one of the roots of Yggdrasil ; 
in this well wisdom and imderstanding are stored. Hence 
Mimir himself is full of wisdom and drinks of the well from 
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the Gjallar-horn. To him came Odin and desired a drink of 
the well, but Mimir withheld it until he had given his eye in 
pledge. Now the eye is hidden in the well, and Mimir is said 
to drink every morning from this pledge, perhaps regarded as 
some kind of vessel, or out of it is poured water for the tree. 
The picture of Mimir drinking from Odin’s eye is perhaps the 
mistake of a later redactor of the poem, as Boer has shown.^* 
Odin consults Mimir, as when he rides to his well to take 
counsel with him before the Doom of the gods, but elsewhere, 
as has been seen, he consults Mimir’s head.” 

Another picture is given of Odin with the goddess Saga, daily 
drinking in gladness from golden cups out of the cool waves of 
her abode, Sokkvabekk (‘ sinking stream,’ ‘ torrent ’) . Saga 
has been regarded by Gering as a form of Frigg, Odin’s con- 
sort, or by Grimm as Odin’s daughter or wife, but Snorri men- 
tions her separately from Frigg as second of the goddesses, 
and he describes Sokkvabekk as ‘ a great abode.’ Golther 
considers Saga to be a female water-elfin, dwelling in 
the stream, and visited by Odin to obtain knowledge, which 
is thus again connected with the water, or to carry on a love 
affair.” 

Odin is the possessor of magic runes, or even their creator, 
according to Havamal. He, ‘ the chief of singers,’ coloured 
them — an allusion to the practice of reddening the engraved 
runes, e.g., with blood} and he as ‘ ruler ’ or ‘ speaker ’ of the 
gods wrote or carved them. Another section of Havamal 
in an obscure manner how Odin came to possess magic runes: ■ — 

‘I know that I hung 
On the wind-stirred tree 
Nine nights long, 

Wounded by spear, 

Consecrated to Odin, 

Myself to myself; 

On the mighty tree 
Of which no man knows 
Out of what root it springs. 
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No one refreshed me 
With horn or bread; 

I looked downward. 

I took up the runes, 

Shrieking I took them, 

Then I fell to the ground. 

Bestla’s brother. 

Son of Bolthorn, 

Taught me nine mighty songs; 

And a drink I obtained 
Of the choice mead 
Out of Odrorir. 

Then I began to thrive 
And gained wisdom. 

I grew and felt well; 

One word led to another. 

One deed to another.’ 

These lines and their meaning have been much discussed, 
and it is not certain that all the stanzas belong together. They 
may be fragments from different poems. The third stanza 
suggests an interpolation from a poetic form of the myth of the 
mead stolen from Suttung, ‘ of which,’ says Snorri, ‘ he who 
drinks becomes a skald.’ Three myths of the gaining of runes 
or wisdom seem to be conjoined as a narrative in three acts, as 
shown by Boer. These are ( i ) a myth of Odin’s acquiring runes 
by hanging on a tree and wounded by a spear, an offering to 
himself. He bows his head and looks down, perhaps into the 
deep, and takes up the runes, falling now from the tree to the 
ground. How he took up runes while hanging is not clear: 
perhaps a magical act is intended. The tree is taken to be 
Yggdrasil by most commentators, but is it? The whole pas- 
sage is puzzling, and no other evidence exists to support this 
view of the tree. 

(2) The second rune myth refers to Odin’s learning magic 
songs from the son of Bolthorn who is father of Bestla, Odin’s 
mother. If the son of Bolthorn dwells at the foot of the tree, 
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he might be Mimir, who also has such an abode, and who is thus 
Odin’s uncle. 

(3) The third rune myth tells how Odin obtained a draught 
of the mead out of Odrorir, possibly through use of these magic 
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songs. 

Whether Odin’s hanging on the tree is to be connected with 
the idea that Yggdrasil is Odin’s gallows is uncertain. Bugge 
supposed that the lines are a reflexion from Christian belief 
regarding the Crucifixion, yet even so, some older Odin myth 
may underlie them. There is perhaps some link with human 
sacrifice to Odin by hanging the victim on a tree and stabbing 
him. Odin himself, regarded as a king in Snorri’s euhemerized 
account, died in bed but was yet marked with a spear-point, and 
claimed as his own all who died by weapons.” A mythic story 
of such a sacrifice is told in the Gmtreks-saga. The ships of 
king Vikar had encountered a great storm and the sacrificial 
chips had indicated that it was necessary to propitiate Odin by 
a human victim. The lot fell on the king himself, and all were 
now in such fear that it was resolved to defer the sacrifice till 
next day. Meanwhile Odin desired his foster-son, the hero 
Starkad, to bring about Vikar’s death, in return for his favours 
to him. He told him what he must do. Next day, when the 
counsellors suggested that a mere mock sacrifice of Vikar should 
be made, Starkad gave directions how this should be done. 
Vikar was made to stand on the stump of a tree and a noose 
made of the entrails of a newly slaughtered calf was placed 
round his neck and attached to a branch, which Starkad held 
down. Then he thrust at Vikar with a reed which Odin had 
given him and which now became a spear, at the same time 
letting go the branch. The noose became a strong rope: the 
stump was overturned; and thus Vikar was both hung and 
stabbed. As these changes occurred, Starkad said: ‘ Now I give 
you to Odin.’ 

A fuller version of the Odrorir myth is given by Snorri in the 
'Bragarcedur as an explanation of the origin of the art of poetry. 
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Here it is connected with the war between ^sir and Vanir. To 
establish a pledge of peace between the two parties, both of them 
spat into a vessel. This is doubtless derived from some folk- 
custom, of which there are examples from other regions, show- 
ing that the saliva-rite is analogous to the blood-covenant.®^ 
This saliva now becomes the subject of a further myth, for, as 
is obvious, if the saliva of men is important in folk-belief, that 
of gods must have greater virtues. The ^sir took the contents 
of the vessel and out of the saliva formed the being Kvasir, who 
was so wise that to every question about anything he could give 
the right answer. He went everywhere instructing men, until 
the dwarfs Fjalar and Galarr slew him, and collected his blood 
in the kettle Odrorir and in the vats Son and Bodn. They 
blended honey with the blood, and so formed the mead of which 
whoso drinks becomes a skald. These dwarfs, having drowned 
the giant Gilling and slain his wife, were set on a reef by 
Suttung, the son of the giant pair. Over this reef the waters 
poured at high tide, and to save themselves they offered him the 
precious mead as a satisfaction. Suttung hid it in the rock 
Hnitbjorg, and set his daughter Gunnlod to watch it. 

The story then goes on to tell how the .®sir came into pos- 
session of the mead. Odin set out and came to a place where 
nine thralls were mowing. He took out a hone from his belt 
and sharpened their scythes so that they cut better than ever 
before. As they wished to possess the hone, he threw it up in 
the air, and when they rushed to catch it, each struck his scythe 
against the other’s neck. Odin now went to the giant Baugi, 
Suttung’s brother, to seek a night’s lodging. Baugi was be- 
wailing the loss of his thralls, and Odin, calling himself Bolverk, 
offered to do their work, asking as wage a draught of Suttung’s 
mead. Baugi said that he had no control over it, but neverthe- 
less went with Odin to Suttung when harvest was over. When 
Suttung heard of the bargain, he refused to grant a drop of the 
mead. Odin, as Bolverk, now suggested certain wiles to 
Baugi, who agreed to them. He drew out the auger Rati, 
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‘ Gnawer,’ and bade Baugi pierce the rock with it. When the 
hole was made, Bolverk changed himself into a serpent and 
crawled through it, Baugi, who had tried to deceive him in 
boring the hole, thrust at him with the auger but missed him. 
Bolverk now went to the place where Gunnlod was and slept 
with her for three nights. Then she gave him three draughts 
of the mead. With the first draught he emptied Odrorir j with 
the second Bodn, with the third Son, and thus gained all the 
mead. Turning himself into an eagle, he flew off swiftly, 
Suttung saw the eagle in flight, and himself as an eagle pursued 
it. When the ^sir saw Odin approach, they set out vats, and 
Odin, entering Asgard, spat out the mead into these. But he 
was so nearly caught by Suttung that he sent some mead back- 
wards. No heed was taken of it 5 whosoever would might have 
it: it is called the poetaster’s part. Odin gave the mead to the 
JEsir and to those men who have the ability of composition. 

In this tale and in one of the Havamal passages the vessel 
containing the mead is called Odrorir 5 in the other Havamal 
passage it is the mead itself that is so called. The myth has 
some likeness to the Indian Soma myth. Soma is medicinal and 
immortal; it has to do with poetry and stimulates speech. It 
was acquired through a Soma plant having been brought from 
the mountains by an eagle, and Indra on one occasion is called 
an eagle in connexion with Soma.®* The story has some rela- 
tion to the numerous folk-tales in which the wife or daughter 
of a giant or monster aids a hero who escapes with the giant’s 
treasure. 

The poetic mead is now in possession of Odin, but it was first, 
like all wisdom, as Vafthrudnismal suggests, in the possession 
of giants. Hence Odin gives wisdom to many, and to the poets 
their art. Egil, though resenting his being deprived of his sons 
by Odin, says that Mimir’s friend has given him a recompense 
in the gift of the poetic art. The hero Starkad obtained from 
Odin the art of poetry or the composing of spells. A poet 
called himself ‘ sYgg’s (Odin’s) ale-bearer,’ and poetry is styled 
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‘ gift,’ ‘ find,’ ‘ drink,’ ‘ booty ’ of Odin, or ‘ Odin’s mead,’ 

‘ Odin’s kettle-liquor,’ as well as ‘ liquid of the dwarfs,’ ‘ Gunn- 
lod’s liquor,’ ‘ Kvasir’s blood,’ ‘ Suttung’s mead,’ and the like, 
with reference to this story.®® Odin was thus god of the skalds, 
to whom he gave their gift of verse. 

The Havamal or ‘ words of the High One ’ (Odin) sets forth 
a long array of wise sayings applicable to the incidents and con- 
duct of daily life. Then follows the Odrorir story j a series of 
counsels addressed to Loddfafnir; the story of Odin and the 
runes; and a list of runes or rather of the effects of such runes. 
The whole seems to be intended as a kind of summary of 
Odin’s wisdom due, as we may suppose, to the actions recorded 
in the myths. That Odin should be god of poetry at a time 
when poetry had been so highly developed in the North, may 
be a development of his being lord of magic runes, which were 
in verse form. ‘ All his craft he taught by runes,’ says Snorri in 
the Ynglinga-saga, and again: ‘ In measures did he speak all 
things, even such as skald-craft now uses.’®* Save for the 
Odrorir myth, it is Odin’s invention or possession of magic runes 
which is emphasized in the Eddie poems, thus laying stress on 
his character as a master of magic, winner and user of runes. 
According to Havamal Odin made runes for the jEsir, as Dainn 
did for the Alfar, Dvalinn for the dwarfs, and Asvid for the 
giants.®® 

Odin’s position as god of war is not prominent in the Eddie 
poems. Even in Harbarisljod, where he boasts of his exploits, 
he does not speak much of warlike deeds. That he became god 
of war is undoubted. Though Tacitus equates Wodan with 
Mercury, the human sacrifices offered to him can hardly be ex- 
plained otherwise than as sacrifices to a War-god. Odin caused 
the first war, that between Eisir (of whom Odin alone is named) 
and Vanir. As Volusfa says: ‘ He hurled his spear on the host, 
and war then came first into the world.’ According to Harhard-s- 
Ijod and Helgi Hundingsbana, he causes war, makes princes 
angry, brings peace never, and raises strife even between kindred 
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by means of spiteful runes, and is guilty of all ill.®® This is 
corroborated by the old pagan proverb: ‘ Odin sets kings war- 
ring and by Saxo, who tells how the god, disguised as Brun, 
Harald’s counsellor, shook the union of the kings by his treach- 
ery, and sowed strife so guilefully that he caused hatred among 
men bound by friendship and kin, which seemed unappeasable 
save by war.®^ In Harhardsljod Odin speaks of his presence 
with the host; in Lokasenna he is charged by Loki with partial- 
ity, giving victory to those who do not deserve it. He is angry 
when victory is given against his will, as by the Valkyrie Bryn- 
hild to Agnar, and for this he casts her into a magic sleep by 
means of a sleep-thorn.®® He takes part in the battles of men 
and helps his favourites to victory. Hence men entreat his 
favour and he promises victory.®® To his favourites he gives 
weapons. Dag, son of Hogni, sacrificed to Odin in order to be 
avenged of his father’s death. Odin gave him his spear, which 
made victory sure. Freyja in Hyndluljod says that to his 
followers he gives gold, to Hermod helm and coat of mail, to 
Sigmund a sword, and triumph to some.''® A curious statement 
in Helgl Hundingsbana says that Odin gave to Helgi co-rule 
with himself when he came to Valhall.’'^ 

Saxo shows how Odin is patron of heroes and kings. 'When 
Hadding was passing Norway with his fleet, an old man on the 
shore signed to him with his mantle to put ashore. In spite of 
opposition, Hadding did this, took him on board, and was taught 
how to order his army in the wedge formation attributed to 
Odin. When the army was thus disposed, the old man stood 
behind it and shot ten arrows at the enemy, and also overcame 
the rain-storm caused by their spells, driving it back and causing 
a mist. Before leaving, he told Hadding that he would die 
by his own hand, and bade him prefer glorious to obscure wars, 
and those with remote rather than with neighbouring people. 
The old man was Odin. A later passage tells how he was the 
discoverer and imparter of the wedge-shaped formation. In 
the likeness of Brun, he set Harald’s army in this array, but the 
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army of Ring, Harald’s opponent, was also found to be in the 
same formation, doubtless also taught them by Odin. Already 
Odin, as a one-eyed old man, of great height, in a hairy mantle, 
had appeared to Harald, revealing to him that he was Odin, 
versed in the practice of war, and instructing him regarding this 
wedge formation.^^ 

Odin went forth with the host to battle, and, in Saxo, we see 
him not only provoking war between Harald and Ring, but in 
the form of Brun taking part in the battle. Harald besought 
him to give victory to the Danes, promising to dedicate to him 
the spirits of all who fell. Odin remained unmoved, thrust the 
king out of his chariot, and slew him with his own weapon.'® 
This personal share of the god in battle in order to secure vic- 
tims, occurs elsewhere. His desire was to fill Valhall with 
chosen warriors, einherjar, who would aid the gods in time of 
need. Hence he caused death to his favourites, even in the 
hour of victory, or they were foredoomed to slay themselves, 
like Hadding, or their death was brought about by Odin at the 
hands of another, as Vikar’s by Starkad.'* The clearest state- 
ment of this is found in Eiriksmal. Sigmund asked Odin why 
he robbed Eirik of life, seeing that Odin regarded him as a 
mighty warrior. Odin answered that it was because none knew 
when the grey wolf would come to the seat of the gods.'° 

The Valkyries were sent to battle-fields to choose those who 
were to die. As these helmeted maids rode forth, their corselets 
were besprinkled with blood, and from their spears sparks flew 
forth.” 

Sacrifices, even of human victims, were offered to Odin for 
victory, and also after a victory, when prisoners were sacrificed, 
though such sacrifices may have been less common in Norway 
than in Denmark and Sweden. Hence we hear of a leader de- 
voting the enemy to Odin, or shouting to the opposing army: 
‘ Odin has you all.’ Reflexions of this are found in some of 
Saxo’s references to Odin, as when he cured Siward’s wounds, 
on condition of his devoting the slain to him, or when Harald 
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offered him the souls of the slain. Earlier in his life Harald 
had vowed to Odin all souls cast forth from their bodies by his 
sword, because of Odin’s boon to him. He received such 
favours from Odin, whose oracle was supposed to be the cause 
of his birth, that steel could not injure him, and shafts which 
wounded others could do him no harm.'^^ 

Snorri’s euhemerized account of Odin speaks of him as a 
great warrior, who made many realms his own and always 
gained the victory. His men held that of his own nature he 
would always be victorious. Before sending them to war, he 
laid his hands on them and blessed them, and they believed 
they would fare well thereby. In sore straits by sea or land they 
called on him, and deemed that they gained help. In battle 
their foes were made blind, deaf, or terror-stricken, and their 
weapons rendered useless. His men went without birnies, 
and were mad as dogs or wolves, bit on their shields, and were 
strong as bears or bulls — a reminiscence of the berserkr-gangr, 
or ‘ berserker-rage.’ In Snorri’s Prologue to the Edda, Odin, 
as a king, goes from land to land, occupying them and making 
them his own. So Saxo calls Odin ‘ the mighty in battle,’ and 
Mars ‘ the war-waging god,’ and he is said to have a white 
shield and a great horse.’’® On a helmet found in a grave at 
Vendel, in Sweden, of the Iron Age period, a warrior on horse- 
back, armed, with helmet, shield, and spear, is believed to repre- 
sent Odin, as two birds in flight, one on each side of the head, 
are most probably his ravens.’’® 

Odin’s names or titles bear witness to his functions as god of 
war. He is Sigfadir, ‘ Father of victory ’j Sigtyr, ‘ god of vic- 
tory.’ Oaths were sworn by ‘ Sigtyr’s mountain.’ His city was 
Sigtun. Other names are Hertyr, ‘ god of hosts Heryan, 
‘Leader of hosts ’j Herfadir, ‘Father of hosts ’j Valfadir, 
‘ Father of the slain.’ He is Hnikarr, ‘ Spear-lord ’j Biflindi, 
‘Spear-brandisher ’; he is ‘ the weapon-decked ’ god. Hence 
many kennings for battle connect it with Odin. It is his ‘ grim- 
ness ’ or ‘ fury,’ ‘ the storm of Odin,’ ‘ the storm-wind of the 
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Valkyries the sword is ‘ Odin’s fire.’ ‘ Weapons and arms 
should be periphrased in figures of battle and with reference to 
Odin and the Valkyries,’ says Snorri in Skddskafarmal. We 
may also recall what Adam of Bremen said of Odin as god of 
war.®” 

While generally, though not invariably, Odin is more promi- 
nent than Thor in the myths, this prominence is much less ob- 
vious in historical documents. There must have been a time 
when Odin was unknown in Scandinavia, or on a much lower 
level than that which he ultimately attained. Odin as Wodan 
was certainly prominent at an earlier time in Germany, espe- 
cially in its southern region. The presumption, therefore, is 
that the cult of Odin as a higher god, possibly with that of 
others, passed first to Denmark and then to Sweden, where he 
gained popularity. Perhaps he was first worshipped, or his 
cult first came to prominence, in Gautland or Gotland, in South 
Sweden, for he was called Gaut, Gautatyr, ‘ god of the Gauts,’ 
and also ‘ friend of the Gauts.’ From Sweden his cult passed 
to Norway, where, however, it never overthrew that of the 
indigenous Thor. In the Sagas relating to the families of Ice- 
land, the cult of Odin is never mentioned. It is only in those 
which concern the legendary period that he is prominent. 

This migration of cult may be indicated in the migration 
legend, as told by Snorri, that Odin and others came from the 
South-east to Denmark and Sweden, as well as in the fact that 
Adam of Bremen still knows Odin at Upsala as Wodenus, a 
Saxon form of the name, while Danish documents know him as 
Wodhen. Significant, too, is his name Saxagod, ‘ god of the 
Saxons.’®® 

The growing supremacy of Odin was one aspect of the growth 
of a new culture in the Viking age and the rise of a splendid 
courtly life through the power of the great kings. The art of 
war was cultivated for itself: the art of poetry was fostered by 
kings, and skalds became a definite class in this new and vigor- 
ous stage of history. Odin was associated with both war and 
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poetry. He became important and necessary to kings, nobles, 
and court poets, and those aspects of his personality con- 
nected with war and poetry were ever the more emphasized. 
Odin’s seat was a royal court: he himself a supreme divine 
ruler. 

Yet even in the Eddie poems there are hints of the earlier 
stages when Odin was not so prominent, just as they emphasize 
lower aspects of his personality, as we have seen. We see Frey 
seated on Odin’s Hlidskjalf, looking over the world, possessed 
of a magic horse, sword, and the ring Draupnir, and called jolk- 
vddi goda, ‘ chief of the gods,’ in Skirnismd. Frigg and 
Gefjun share foreknowledge with Odin in Lokasenna^ and 
Freyja shares the slain with him, according to Grimnismd. 
Thor, who had been chief god in Norway, remained chief god of 
the people, in contradistinction to the aristocracy, and he was 
especially prominent in Iceland, where kingship did not exist 
and few of the emigrants were of royal blood. This seems to be 
hinted at in Harbardsljod where the nobles who fall in battle 
are said to be Odin’s, but the peasants belong to Thor, the rough, 
homely, peasant-like god.®’ Odin, as a god of knowledge, is 
contrasted with Thor, the embodiment of physical force. Even 
Odin’s spear, the warrior’s weapon, suggests a higher stage of 
culture than Thor’s hammer. Odin drinks wine, which is meat 
and drink to him: Thor drinks ale and is a mighty eater. 
Snorri, it is true, speaks of the first toast drunk at festivals as 
one consecrated to Odin, ‘ for victory and power to the king,’ 
but this cannot override the more general evidence regarding 
Thor, nor the fact that the Islendinga Sogur never speak of 
temples, images, or priests of Odin in, Iceland. 

Odin’s growing cult, on the whole, however, affected the 
more popular cults of Thor and Frey, and in the later Scan- 
dinavian literature he has achieved the highest position as head 
of a pantheon. To him were assimilated many lesser and local 
gods, whose individual functions corresponded to some of 
Odin’s. Many of the names given to him must be the last 
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Grave-stone from Tjangvide, Gotland, Sweden, c. 
1000 A.D. The figure on the eight-legged horse may 
be Odin on Sleipnir. See p. 65. 
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traces of such local deities, just as the Ollerus and Mit-othin 
stories, presently to be given, suggest that he had absorbed 
the personality and cult of other gods. 

‘ Of all the gods Odin is the greatest,’ and, according to 
Snorri, he is foremost and oldest of the gods, or, as in Volusfa, 
ruler of the gods. ‘ He lives through all ages and rules all 
realms, and directs all things, small and great.’ He is Alda- 
fadir, ‘ father of men,’ ‘ because he is father of all the gods and 
men,’ and, as in the Lombard story, he is depicted as sitting in 
the high seat, Hlidskjalf, looking out over the world and seeing 
every man’s deeds.®* Grimnismal shows Odin and Frigg sit- 
ting on this seat and viewing the whole world, and from it Odin 
looked forth and saw where Loki had hidden himself. Hlid- 
skjalf is in Valaskjalf, one of the heavenly abodes, made by 
the gods and thatched with silver, and possibly the same as 
Valhall.®® 

The other gods or ^sir are Odin’s people. He is highest 
and eldest of these j he rules all things, and, mighty as are the 
others, all serve him as children obey a father. With Vili and 
Ve, or Hoenir and Loki, Odin is creator or fashioner of the 
world, of the first man and woman, to whom he gave soul. But 
Snorri, apart from the myths which tell of this, says that Odin 
‘ fashioned Heaven and earth and air, and all things in them: he 
made man and gave him the immortal spirit.’ As chief god 
Odin grants to men their wishes, and he has knowledge of all 
things, though this is not necessarily innate to him, but gained 
in difFerent ways. W e see him displaying his cosmogonic knowl- 
edge to Agnar in Grimnismal. Frigg had said that his fosterling, 
king Geirrod, was miserly and tortured his guests if too many of 
these came to him. Odin denied this and set off to prove it. 
Meanwhile Frigg sent Fulla to Geirrod to tell him that he must 
beware of a magician who is coming to him, and whom he will 
know by the sign that the fiercest dog will not leap at him. 
Odin, calling himself Grimnir, ‘ the hooded one,’ arrived, clad 
in a dark blue mantle, and would not speak when questioned. 
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Geirrod tortured him by setting him between two fires for eight 
nights. Geirrod’s young son, Agnar, had pity on him and 
brought him a horn of ale. Odin praised him and then went on 
to tell of the different divine abodes, of Yggdrasil, of creation, 
lastly reciting his various names and disclosing himself as Odin. 
When Geirrod heard this he ran to take him from the fire, but 
stumbled and fell on his sword. Odin now vanished. Agnar 
ruled long as king. 

In V afthrudnismal O&n desires to match his knowledge with 
that of the giant Vafthrudnir. Frigg would fain keep him at 
home, because Vafthrudnir is such a mighty giant. Odin pro- 
claims his intention of going to seek him, and now Frigg bids 
him a safe journey and trusts that his wit will avail him. He 
sets out and reaches the gianFs hall. Vafthrudnir says that he 
will never go forth again unless he proves himself wiser than 
the giant. Each questions the other, and the answers form a 
stock of mythological knowledge. In the end Odin, who has 
all through called himself Gagnrath and is unknown to the 
giant, asks him what words Odin spoke in the ear of Balder on 
his pyre. Now Vafthrudnir knows the god, and admits that he 
is the wiser. As the two had wagered their heads on the result 
of the contest, it is to be presumed that the giant, who speaks in 
the last verse of his h fated mouth,’ now loses his head, though 
the poem does not say so. 

In the Nornagests-thattr, having taken the form of Gestum- 
blindi, ‘ Gest the blind,’ Odin enters King Heidrik’s hall at 
Yule, and propounds to him riddles, because the king is famous 
at guessing these. One of the riddles is: ‘ Who are the two that 
have ten feet, three eyes, and one tail? ’ The answer is: ‘ The 
one-eyed Odin, riding Sleipnir, his eight-legged steed.’ Heid- 
rik answered all the riddles, save that one which baffled 
Vafthrudnir: ‘ What did Odin speak into Balder’s ear before he 
was burned on the pyre? ’ By this Heidrik recognized Odin, 
and threw his magic sword Tyrfing at him, but he escaped as a 
falcon. Odin, however, was angry at Heidrik, and that night 
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he was slain by his slaves, or, according to a Faroese ballad- 
version of this story, Odin burned him in his hall.” 

This high position ascribed to Odin, chiefly by the skalds and 
in Snorri’s Edda, is a later development of the personality and 
functions of the god, though traces of it are found elsewhere, as 
in the Lombard saga. Possibly some Christian influences may 
have affected the description of Odin’s might, as when he is 
called ‘ All-father.’ 

We turn now to Odin’s descent and relationships. Snorri 
says that the mythic cow Audhumla gave origin out of an ice- 
block to Buri, fair of feature, mighty and great. His son was 
Borr, who married Bestla, daughter of the giant Bolthorn. To 
them were born Odin, Vili, and Ve. How Buri procreated Borr 
is not told. Giants are thus already in existence. Some of these 
personages are referred to in the poems: Borr’s sons in Volusfa; 

‘ Borr’s heir’ (Odin) in Hyndluljod; Bestla’s brother, son of 
Bolthorn, who taught Odin songs, in Havamal^^ 

Odin’s wife is Frigg, and in Lokasenna Loki reminds her of 
her amours with Vili and Ve — the only passage in the Poetic 
Edda where these two are mentioned. This incident is spoken 
of in the Ynglinga-saga. Odin’s brothers ruled the realm in 
his absence. Once, when he was away, the .Tisir thought that 
he woixld never return. So Vili and Ve shared his goods and 
his consort Frigg. Soon after Odin returned and took his wife 
once more.®® Whether Vili and Ve are shadowy reflections of 
Odin or actual deities alternating in cult with him — a view 
favoured by recent research — is not clear. 

Two stories, relics of older myths, are given by Saxo. Frigg 
had offended Odin, and he went into exile. Now Mit-othin, 
famous for jugglery, seized the opportunity of feigning to be a 
god and led the people to worship him. He said that the wrath 
of the gods could never be expiated by mixed sacrifices, and he 
appointed to each of the gods his special drink-offering. After 
a time Odin returned, and Mit-othin fled to Finland, where 
the inhabitants slew him. All who approached his barrow died 
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and pestilence spread from his body, until it was taken out, 
beheaded and impaled in vampire fashion. Meanwhile the 
death of Odin’s wife revived the splendours of his name, 
and he forced all those who had misused his absence by usurp- 
ing divine honours to renounce them, and scattered the 
sorcerers.®® 

The other story is that after Odin’s amour with Rinda, the 
gods banished him and stripped him of honour, lest the wor- 
shippers should forsake them. Ollerus was put in his place and 
was called Odin. For ten years he was president of the divine 
court, until the gods pitied Odin’s exile and recalled him. Some 
judged that he was still unworthy: others said that he had 
bribed the gods. ‘ If you ask how much he paid, enquire of 
those who have found out what is the price of a godhead,’ is 
Saxo’s comment. Ollerus was driven out, and retired to Sweden 
where the Danes slew him. He was said to be a wizard, who 
used a bone marked with spells to cross the sea. By it he passed 
over the waters as quickly as by rowing.®’ 

Ollerus is the Ull of the Eddas. Mit-othin, or Mjotudr-inn, 
is connected with ON mjotudr, AS meotod, ‘ fate ’ or ‘ the 
power which metes out,’ and may mean ^ judge.’ Others ex- 
plain the name as ‘ co-Odin ’ or ‘ contra-Odin,’ and as the latter 
he is regarded as Loki, for, like Loki, he is celiber fraestigiis. 
The two stories may be variants of one myth, referring to the 
introduction of the new cult of Odin in certain regions of the 
North where another god had been supreme. There are 
reminiscences of a cixlt war. The rule of the earlier god, in the 
eyes of the upholders of the new cult, could only have been pos- 
sible by cunning and fraud. The theory of a prehistoric cult of 
alternating twin gods, who share a consort, succeeding each 
other in her possession, has also been suggested here. Such 
twin gods are held to be found in the two brother-gods called 
Alcis, mentioned by Tacitus as worshipped in a grove of the 
Nahanarvali, an East German tribe, and served by a priest 
in woman’s clothing.®® Possibly the myths point to Odin as a 
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god whose power waned in winter, when another god took his 
place, and also his consort. 

By Frigg Odin had a son, Balder, Thor is said to be his 
son by jord, ‘ Earth Vali was his son by the giantess Rind. 
Hod, Bragi, Vidarr, and Heimdall are also called sons of 
Odin.®® Kings and chiefs traced descent from Odin, e.g., the 
Skjoldings from his son Skjold.®* 

Certain possessions are ascribed to Odin. His ravens Hu- 
ginn, ‘ Thought,’ and Muninn, ‘ Memory,’ sit on his shoulders 
and whisper to him all they see or hear. He sends them forth 
at day-break to fly about the world, and they return at evening 
with their budget of news. Hence Odin is Hrafna-god, 
‘Raven-god.’ These birds are also called his hawks. ‘For 
Huginn I fear lest he return not home, but I am more anxious 
for Muninn,’ says Odin in Grimnismal, as if he feared they 
might not return from their flight.®® The ravens which haunt 
battle-fields were naturally connected with Odin as War-god, 
but there is also a suggestion in this raven myth of his superior 
knowledge, inasmuch as he understands the language of birds. 
The presence of two ravens flying past when Earl Hakon of- 
fered a great sacrifice was a sign to him that Odin had taken his 
ofiFering and that he would have a happy day of fighting. 
Ravens are mentioned as Odin’s birds in the Havardar-saga: 
‘There is a flight of ravens, Odin’s messengers, on the left 
hand.’ Thus all ravens are the birds of Odin.®® 

Odin has two wolves, Geri, ‘ the Havener,’ and Freki, ‘ the 
Glutton,’ to whom he gives his food, for wine is to him meat and 
drink. They are called his hounds.®^ Wolves, like ravens, 
visiting battle-fields and eating the slain, were appropriate to a 
War-god and a god of the dead. 

Sleipnir is Odin’s horse, born of Loki, grey, eight-legged, per- 
haps a symbol of speed. It is the ‘ best of all horses ’ among 
gods and men. On it Odin rides over land and sea, into Jotun- 
heim and down to Hel, as did Hermod when he went to seek 
Balder’s deliverance. On one occasion, Odin rode Sleipnir into 
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Jotunheim and visited the giant Hrungnir, ‘ Blusterer.’ Hrung- 
nir asked who this might be, riding through air and water on 
such a good steed. Odin wagered his head that there was no 
such steed in Jotunheim. Hrungnir said that his horse, Gull- 
faxi, ‘ Golden-mane,’ was better, and, growing angry, leaped on 
it and rode after Odin, who went so furiously that he was on 
the top of the next hill first. Hrungnir, overcome with giants’ 
frenzy, rode after him into Asgard where, in the sequel, he was 
dealt with by Thor.°® 

The spear Gungnir was made by dwarfs and given to 
Odin by Loki. He lent it to heroes. Against it all other 
weapons were useless, e.g., Sigmund’s sword. On Gungnir’s 
point and Sleipnir’s teeth, the head of Mimir bade runes to be 
written.*® 

Odin’s ring, Draupnir, ‘ Dropper,’ made by the dwarf Sindri 
and given by his brother to Odin, was so called because eight 
rings of the same weight dropped from it every ninth night. 
Odin laid it on Balder’s pyre, and Balder sent it back to him 
from Hel as a token of remembrance. In Skirnismal the ring is 
Frey’s and is offered by Skirnir to Gerd as a means of inducing 
her to accept Frey’s love. Balder is also called ‘ possessor of 
Draupnir.’ If, as is thought, this ring is a symbol of fruitful- 
ness, it would naturally belong to Frey, the god of fruitfulness, 
afterwards passing into Odin’s possession. 

Odin was still remembered in Christian times, and appears in 
different stories, as well as in folk-belief. Out of several tales 
in which he appears before Christian kings may be cited that of 
his coming to king Olaf Tryggvason, as he was keeping Easter. 
He appeared as an old man, one-eyed, of sombre aspect, wearing 
a broad-brimmed hat, and wise of speech. Olaf was entranced 
with his conversation, for he told him of all lands and all times. 
Hardly would the king go to bed, even when his bishop re- 
minded him of the lateness of the hour. When he was in bed, 
the stranger came and held further converse with him, until 
the bishop told Olaf that he must sleep. When he awoke, the 
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guest was gone, but not before telling the cook that the meat 
which he was preparing was bad, and giving him two sides of an 
ox in its stead. Hearing this, the king ordered the meat to be 
burned and thrown into the sea, for the stranger could have 
been no other than Odin in whom the heathen had believed.“^ 


CHAPTER V 

THE GREATER GODS— THOR 


T he name of the god Thor (ON porr) of the Eddas oc- 
curs elsewhere in the following forms — OHG Donar, 
OS Thunaer, AS Thunor, and, in the speech of the Normans, 
Thur. These are from an earlier Thunaraz, and the root is 
connected with Indo-Germanic {s)ten, ‘to boom,’ ‘to roar.’ 
Donar-Thor is thus the Loud-sounder, the Thunderer, the 
Thunder-god — the earliest aspect of this deity. 

His widespread cult is attested by the equally widespread 
name of the fifth day of the week over the Teutonic area — 
OHG Donarestag or Toniristagj AS Thunoresdaegj OE 
Thunresdaeg, hence Thursday} Swedish Thorsday, Danish 
Torsdag. The names were equivalents of the Roman Dies 
Jovis, and this suggests that Donar was regarded as the Teutonic 
Jupiter. In the early part of the eighth century S. Boniface 
found the Hessians at Geismar revering a huge sacred oak, 
robur Jovis, which he began to cut down, when the wind com- 
pleted his efforts.^ Boniface denounced the cult of such demons 
as Jupiter and spoke of Christian priests who sacrificed to Jupi- 
ter, feasting on the sacrifice.^ Jupiter is undoubtedly Thor. 
The Indiculus Suferstitionum (eighth century) speaks of the 
Saxon sacra Jovis and feriae Jovis, and Thunaer was one of the 
gods whom Saxons renounced at baptism.® The eighth century 
Homilia de Sacrilegiis, probably written by a priest of the 
northern part of the Frankish kingdom, says that no work was 
done on the day of Jupiter, and earlier notices of this ritual 
idleness occur in Csesarius of Arles (fifth century) and Eligius 
of Troyes (5'88 to 659 a.d.), both referring to customs of the 
Germanic inhabitants of these regions.* The German Peni- 





PLATE IX 

Representations of Thor 

The uppermost design, from the smaller golden 
horn, of a three-headed deity is held by some to repre- 
sent Thor with an axe and one of his goats. 

The central design, of a god with an axe and a 
monster at his right hand, is supposed to represent 
Thor. From the decoration of a helmet found at 
Vendel in Sweden. 

The two lowest designs are embossed bronze plates 
from the island of Oland, Sweden, representing Thor 
and a monster, and a god (Thor?) between two 


monsters. 
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tential bearing the names ‘Corrector’ and ‘Medicus’ which 
forms the nineteenth Book of the collection of decrees made by 
Burchard of Worms, c. 1000 a . d ., and which was itself com- 
piled in the early tenth century, also speaks of the observance 
of the fifth day in honour of Jupiter.® 

Saxo had difficulty in accepting the equivalence of Thor as 
Jupiter and Odin as Mercury, for this would make Jupiter son 
of Mercury, since Thor was Odin’s son. He concludes that, if 
Jupiter was father of Mercury, Thor could not be Jupiter nor 
Odin Mercury.® 

The identification of Thor with Jupiter was apparently sub- 
sequent to his equivalence with Hercules as the interfretatio 
Romana. Tacitus places Hercules next to Mercury among the 
German tribes, and Hercules with his club is plainly the 
same as Thor with his hammer. Both were strong, both fought 
against evil powers. Hercules also occurs in inscriptions in 
Batavian territory — Hercules Magusanus, and in the lower 
Rhine region, where dedications to a Germanic Hercules occur. 
Magusanus, ‘ the strong,’ from an old German magan, ‘ to be 
strong,’ is connected with the name of Thor’s son MagnI, and 
corresponds to a Norse epithet of Thor’s, hin rammi, ‘the 
strong.’ A Hercules Deusoniensis, named on coins, is presumed 
to be a native German god, the name appearing in such place- 
names as Duisberg. Hercules Barbatus on Rhenish inscriptions 
is also Donar, whose beard is often mentioned in Norse liter- 
ature. Hercules Malliator, in an inscription at Obernburg, 
refers to Donar with his hammer. 

Tacitus speaks of the Germanic Hercules and Mars being 
placated with the permissible animal victims. ‘ They tell how 
Hercules appeared among them, and on the eve of battle they 
hymn the first of all brave men.’ Arminius convened the tribes 
in a wood sacred to Hercules — a cult-centre of the Cherusci 
and other tribes, east of the Weser.'^ 

Donar-Thor, the Thunder-god, thus corresponds to Jupiter, 
in whose hands are thunder and lightning} and, as the strongest 
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of the gods with his hammer, to Hercules, the strong hero with 
his club. If the Teutons known to the Romans told myths about 
Donar conquering giants and monsters, like the Norse Thor, 
the equivalence with Hercules is intelligible. 

Apart from the occurrence of Donar’s name in that of the 
fifth day of the week, we find it on the Nordendorf brooch, dis- 
covered in Alemannic territory and belonging to the seventh 
century, joined with that of Odin in a runic inscription. The 
meaning of this seems to be that Thonar and Wodan are asked 
to consecrate a marriage. Donar the mighty is named in a 
twelfth century manuscript in a charm against epilepsy.® The 
witness of mountain names in Germany is significant — Don- 
nersberg (Thoneresberg), Thuneresberg, and others, like the 
Thorsbiorg in Norway.® Among the Anglo-Saxons the name 
Thunor does not occur in the royal genealogies as does that of 
Woden, but its frequent appearance in English place-names 
points to his cult.^® 

Saxo speaks of Thor among the Danes as a god ‘ to the great- 
ness of whose force nothing human or divine could fitly be com- 
pared.’ He, Odin, and many others, ‘ being once men skilled 
in magic, claimed the rank of gods, and ensnared the people of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark.’ “ F or Thor’s cult and popu- 
larity in Sweden we have the witness of Adam of Bremen who 
equates Thor with the sceptre with Jupiter, and describes him 
as ‘ most powerful of the gods ’ there. He is ‘ ruler of the air, 
controls lightning and thunder, winds, rain-storms, fine weather 
and crops.’ Saxo also speaks of him as ‘ the great Thor ’ of 
Sweden.’® Above all, Norway was the region where the cult of 
Thor was most popular and long existent. 

In Norway and in Iceland after its colonization, and to some 
extent in Sweden, Thor appears as the chief god, whose sov- 
ereignty Odin had taken. His cult was popular; his images 
are often mentioned. Where his image stood beside those of 
other deities, it had the most prominent place or was most richly 
decked. At Throndhjem, in the chief temple, Thor sat in the 
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midst as the most honourable, his image large and decked with 
gold and silver. He sat in his wagon, very magnificent, drawn 
by two goats carved in wood, with horns covered with silver. 
The whole was mounted on wheels.^® His image with his 
hammer was carved on the pillars of high-seats belonging to 
heads of families, or on the backs of chairs, or on the sterns of 
ships.’^^ Carved in bone, it was used as a protective amulet. 
Men carried his images with them, made of silver or ivory. 
Many temples of Thor existed in Norway and Iceland, and are 
mentioned in the Sagas and other writings. No other god had 
so many temples there as Thor. 

Thor’s name was common in personal- and place- names in 
Scandinavia — -Thordis, Thorkell, Thorgerd, Thorstein, and 
innumerable others, and the proportion is large compared with 
those of other deities, Odin’s name occurring seldom in Norse 
names. Among the Icelandic colonists of the ninth and tenth 
centuries names compounded of Thor are fifty-one as compared 
with three of Frey and none of Odin. On monuments with 
runes Thor is besought to consecrate these, and they sometimes 
have the form of his hammer.^® The Thing or assembly was 
opened on Thor’s day, in a place consecrated to Thor, showing 
that he was associated with law and justice. His superiority is 
seen in epithets bestowed upon him — dsabragr, ‘ first of the 
.(Esir’j landds, ‘god of the country ’5 hofdingi allra goda, 
‘ chief of all gods ’j mest tignadhry ‘ most honoured.’ He is 
‘ Midgard’s warder ‘ the mighty one of the gods.’ At law- 
business oaths were taken with the words: ‘ so help me Frey and 
N j ord and the almighty god,’ viz., Thor.’® It is significant that 
Odin’s name does not occur in this formula. 

The reasons for Odin’s later supremacy have already been 
discussed. Thor’s supremacy, however, was never forgotten, 
and to the end he remained chief god to the peasants and yeo- 
men. The Icelandic colonists believed that they were under his 
protection and guided by him to their new abodes, which they 
called after him. The images of Thor and Frey are often 
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mentioned in Iceland: Odin’s but once. Apart from the king’s 
sacrifice to Odin, sacrifices were made only to Thor and Frey. 
Thor consecrates runes, not Odinj and the Thing met on his 
day, not Odin’s. The lines already cited from Harhardsljod 
show that the warrior aristocracy went to Odin at death, the 
folk to Thor, and the statement is significant of the relative 
position of the two gods at the time when the poem was com- 
posed (tenth century). The poem might be viewed as an at- 
tempt of its author to emphasize Odin’s greatness at the expense 
of Thor’s. While this is possible, yet the poem illustrates the 
lower aspects of Odin, his amours and magic, and it might 
equally be regarded as the comment of a mocking half-believer 
upon the gods. The poem is a contest of wits between Thor 
and Odin, disguised as a ferryman, Harbard. Thor appears as 
a peasant, with a basket on his back, coming back from a journey 
to the East. He asks Harbard to bring his boat over, but 
Harbard enquires what sort of peasant is this and twits him with 
his lowly position, not even possessing the usual peasant’s farm, 
barefoot, and in a peasant’s dress. What is his name? ‘ I am 
Odin’s son, the strong one of the gods,’ Thor replies, and 
threatens Harbard for his mockery. The two then relate their 
adventures; each bidding the other tell what he was doing at 
the time. Thor’s adventures are the slaying of the giants 
Hrungnir and Thjazi, and of evil giant-women; his compelling 
the sons of Svarang to sue for peace; his slaying the evil brides 
of the berserkers. Odin recounts his love-affairs and his causing 
of wars, and taunts Thor with cowardice, betraying troth, slay- 
ing women, and with Sif’s infidelity. Thor reproaches Har- 
bard with repaying good gifts with evil mind, calls him 
‘ womanish,’ utters foul speech against him, and threatens him 
with death if he could cross the water to him. Harbard still 
refuses to ferry him over, and adds that he never thought that 
Asa-Thor, Thor of the iEsir, would be hindered by a ferryman. 
Finally he bids him take his way on foot and directs him how to 
go. Thor says that Harbard is speaking in mockery and then 
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the latter tells him to go hence where every evil thing will 
harm him. 

Odin’s contempt for Thor in this poem mirrors the relation 
of the higher classes with their cult of Odin to the people outside 
the courtly and aristocratic circles to whom Thor was still the 
chief god. 

Thor’s supremacy is attested in hokasenna., for he alone of 
the gods can silence Loki. He saves the gods from the ven- 
geance of giants according to other myths, or, as the poet 
Thorbjorn sings: ‘Bravely fought Thor for Asgard and the 
followers of Odin.’ 

The opposition between Thor and Odin appears in an episode 
of the life of the ideal Danish and Norse hero, Starkad. He 
had been nourished by Odin, called Hrosshars-grani, ‘ Horse- 
hair-beard.’ Becoming one of king Vikar’s companions, he was 
with him when his fleet was stayed by a storm, and when the lots 
showed that Vikar himself must be sacrificed to Odin. That 
night Odin called Starkad and took him to a wood where, in a 
clearing, eleven men were sitting on as many seats. The twelfth 
seat was empty. Odin sat on it and was hailed by the others as 
Odin. The occasion had now come for Starkad’s fate to be pro- 
nounced. Thor said that as his mother had chosen a giant for 
his father instead of Thor, Starkad would have neither son nor 
daughter. Odin then said that he would live for three genera- 
tions. In each, Thor said, he would do a dastard’s deed. Odin 
announced that he would have the best of weapons and armour. 
Thor replied that he would have neither lands nor heritage, 
Odin promised him many possessions. Thor asserted that still 
he would always long for more. Odin promised him victory in 
every fight. Thor said that he would always receive terrible 
wounds. Odin announced that he would give him such a gift 
of poetry that verse would flow from his lips like common 
speech. Thor said that he would forget all his poems. Odin 
declared that the bravest and noblest would honour him; 
Thor said that the common people would hate him. These 
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different fates were endorsed by the others. Odin finally 
said that Starkad must repay him by slaying Vikar, and 
gave him instructions how to effect this, as has already been 
told.^* 

Thor appears in this story as opponent of the aHstocratic 
warrior class dear to Odin, and of their ideals, turning every 
gift of Odin’s into a curse or neutralizing it, and thus acting the 
part of the third Norn in some tales. 

In the Eddas Thor is regarded as son of Odin, but this could 
only have been a mythic convention resulting from Odin’s 
growing supremacy and the desire to bring all other deities into 
relation with him. This mythic relationship is asserted in the 
old English homily written by jElfric, who says that the Danes 
held Jupiter, whom they call Thor, to be son of Mercury, called 
by them Odin. This he regards as erroneous according to 
Roman mythology. Saxo, as has been seen, was also puzzled 
by the equation. 

Thor’s mother is Jord, ‘ Earth.’ His wife is Sif, ‘ the fair- 
haired goddess,’ with hair like gold, who was accused by Loki 
and by Odin of unfaithfulness to him. Thor himself was not 
faithful to her. Their daughter is Thrud, ‘ might,’ promised 
by the gods to Alviss in Thor’s absence. Thor is sometimes 
described as ‘ Thrud’s father ’: hence she may be regarded as 
a personification of his might. He himself is Thrudugr, ‘ the 
Mighty,’ and Thrudvald, ‘strong Protector’} his hammer is 
Thrudhamarr, ‘mighty Hammer’} his dwelling Thrudheim 
and Thrudvang, ‘ Strength-home,’ ‘ Strong field.’ The giant 
Hrungnir is called ‘ thief of Thrud ’ in allusion to some unre- 
corded abduction of her.’® 

Thor’s sons are Magni (his mother Jarnsaxa) and Modi, 
who survive the Doom of the gods and inherit his hammer. 
They are personifications of his might (Magni) and wrath 
(Modi). When Magni was three days old he lifted the giant 
Hrungnir’s foot off Thor, a feat which none of the ^sir could 
do.®“ Thor’s brother is Meili, of whom nothing is known. His 
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servants are Thjalfi and Roskva, children of a husbandman, 
according to a story presently to be told.“^ His relationship to 
Jord is seen in the epithet given to him, burr Jarthar, ‘son of 
Earth,’ in Lokasenna and Thrymskvitha.^^ 

Thor’s names and epithets throw light on his character and 
functions. He is thrudvaldr goda, ‘ the strong one of the 
gods’} vsorr Midgards, ^Warder o£ earth’-, vmr verlidba, 
‘ the Friend of man ’} Vingnir, ‘ the Hurler ’} Vingthor, ‘ Thor 
the Hurler ’5 Hlorrithi, ‘ the Noisy one ’} arms ein-bani, ‘ Ser- 
pent’s destroyer ’} Thurs radbarn, ‘ Giant-killer.’ These show 
him as the champion of the gods, the Thunder-god, the de- 
stroyer of obnoxious powers and beings, the helper of men. 
Though in origin a Thunder-god, he has other aspects, mostly 
of a beneficent kind, as summed up in Adam of Bremen’s ac- 
count, cited above. As Thunder-god his functions show that 
the thunder-storm was regarded in a beneficent aspect as fur- 
thering fertility. Sacrifices were made and prayers oflFered to 
Thor by the Swedes and Norsemen in times of famine and sick- 
ness, as Adam of Bremen and a passage in the Eiriks-saga show. 
Thorkill prayed to Thor, the red-bearded god, for food, and 
he sent a whale to the shore.^® Thor helped to make the 
ground arable, and protected men against rocks and cliffs.®* 
To sea-farers he was helpful, giving them favourable winds. 
The Norman Vikings offered him human victims before setting 
sail, and animal and food offerings were made to him by voy- 
agers to Iceland.®' Helgi the Thin asked him where he should 
land in Iceland, and he was advised to go to Eyjaf jord. Helgi 
was a Christian, but was still so inclined to the old faith that he 
sought Thor’s help in all sea-faring and difficult journeys.®® 
Kraoko Hreidarr and his party sailed to Iceland, and he made 
vows to Thor in order that he should point out a site for his 
possession. Though the land to which he was directed be- 
longed to another, Kraoko maintained that Thor had sent him 
to it and intended him to settle there.®’ Settlers in Iceland 
dedicated their land to Thor and called it by his name.®* Hence 
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the great number of place-names which bear witness to the cult 
of Thor. 

Several accounts in the Sagas show how prominent this cult 
was in the lives of the Norse settlers in Iceland. Rolf, who was 
called Thorolf, had been guardian of Thor’s temple on the 
island of Most near the Norwegian coast. He was called ‘ a 
great friend ’ of Thor’s, and, when he quarrelled with king 
Harald, he made a great sacrifice and enquired of ‘ his beloved 
friend ’ Thor whether he should make peace with the king or 
leave Norway. The answer was that he should go to Iceland. 
He now took the temple to pieces and removed the timbers and 
earth from the spot where Thor’s image had rested. On draw- 
ing near Iceland, he threw overboard the pillars carved with 
Thor’s image, believing that by them he would be guided to a 
landing-place. They drifted ashore at a place afterwards called 
Thorsness, and there Thorolf landed and built a temple.^® 
Other examples of this use of pillars are given in the Land- 
mma-boky as well as of taking down a temple before migrat- 
ing,®* The Kjalnesinga-saga tells of a great sacrificer called 
Thorgrim, grandson of Ingolf, the first settler in Iceland. He 
had a large temple to which all his men had to pay toll. He 
held Thor in highest honour, and in the temple his image was 
in the centre, with those of other deities on either hand.®’’ The 
dedication of sons to the service of Thor is also spoken of in 
the Sagas. Thorolf, himself dedicated to Thor, gave his son 
Stein to the god as Thorstein. His son in turn, Grim called 
Thorgrim, was also dedicated to Thor in order that he should 
be a temple-priest. The naming of lands or places or persons 
after Thor is prominent in stories of the settlement of Iceland. 

Thor’s power over the winds and storms is also seen in the 
fact that he caused shipwreck to those who forsook their alle- 
giance to him by turning to Christianity. In the Njals-saga 
Thangbrand, a Christian, was asked by Steinvora, mother of 
Ref the skald, if he had heard that Thor challenged Christ to 
single combat and that He dared not accept the challenge. He 




PLATE X 


Thor and the Midgard-serpent 

The upper design shows a sculptured capital from 
the church of Bocherville, Normandy, eleventh cen- 
tury, and is supposed to represent Thor attacking the 
Midgard-serpent. 

The lower illustration of a sculpture of Scandinavian 
origin in the churchyard of Gosforth, Cumberland, 
shows Thor fishing with the giant Hymir (p, 85). 
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replied that he had heard that Thor was but dust and ashes, 
if God had not willed that he should live. Then she asked him 
if he knew how he had been shipwrecked, and told him that 
Thor had done this. ‘ Little good was Christ when Thor shat- 
tered ships to pieces. . . . A storm roused by Thor dashed the 
bark to splinters small.’ An Icelander named Thorgisl be- 
came a Christian, and in dreams was threatened by Thor if he 
did not return to his allegiance. The ship on which he was sail- 
ing encountered a great storm, caused by Thor. The god asked 
him in one dream to pay him what he had vowed to him. On 
awaking he recalled that this was a calf which was now an old 
ox. He threw it overboard, as this was the reason that Thor 
was haunting the ship.®® 

Thor’s aid was also sought in war. Styrbjorn prayed to him 
for victory over king Eirik, who prayed to Odin, and because 
he was mightier than Thor, Eirik was victorious.®* 

At banquets a cup of wine, consecrated by the sign of Thor’s 
hammer, was drunk to him. At a certain banquet Earl Sigund 
signed the first cup to Odin. King Hakon, a Christian, took it 
and signed it with the Cross, whereupon Sigund said that he was 
signing it to Thor with the hammer sign.®® 

Before discussing Thor’s possessions a passage from Snorri’s 
Edda describing him may be quoted. ‘ He is strongest of gods 
and men. His realm is in Thrudvang j his hall is Bilskirnir, and 
in it are five hundred and forty rooms. That is the greatest 
house known to men.’ Here Snorri quotes a verse of Grimnis- 
md in which Odin describes his son’s hall and says that it is the 
greatest of all houses, i.e., greater even than his own Valhall. 
The stanza is an interpolation, but it may be a reminiscence of 
Thor’s supreme place among the gods, and it is significant also 
that, in describing the various seats of the gods, Odin begins, 
not with his own, but with Thor’s. Snorri then speaks of Thor’s 
chariot and goats, and his three precious possessions — ham- 
mer, girdle, and iron gloves.®® 

Thor has two he-goats called Tanngnjost, ‘Tooth-gnasher,’ 
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and Tanngrisnir, ‘ Tooth-gritter,’ and a chariot in •which he 
drives, drawn by them. Hence he is called Oku-Thor, 

‘ Wagon-Thor.’ Snorri also quotes the poet Kormak who said: 

‘ In his wagon Thor sitteth.’ The wagon is ‘ the car of Hrung- 
niris slayer,’ on which runes were bidden to be written by 
Mimir.®’’ In thunder-storms a god or supernatural being is 
often supposed to be on a journey through the sky, and this 
was true of Thor. A thunder-clap was reid.ar ihruma, the rum- 
bling noise of chariot wheels. In Sweden the people said dur- 
ing godguhben dker; gofa-r dker, ‘ the good old fel- 

low’ or ‘ the gaflFer drives.’ In Gothland thunder is Thors 
akan^ ‘ Thor’s driving,’ and in Schleswig-Holstein the noise of 
thunder is attributed to the rumbling of a wagon through the 
air, i.e., Thor’s wagon. Hence his name Oku-Thor or such 
epithets as Valdi Kjola, ‘ruler of the wagon,’ Reidartyr, ‘ god 
of the wagon,’ Vagna verr, ‘ wagon-man.’ From the goats 
which drew the wagon Thor was called Hafra drottin, ‘ lord of 
the goats.’ One of the myths of Thor told by Snorri begins: 
‘ Oku-Thor drove out with his he-goats and his chariot,’ and in 
the Haustlong of Thj odolf of Hvin we see the goats driving the 
god in his wagon to fight with giants. Hail beats down, earth 
is rent, rocks shake, crags are shivered, the sky burns, as he rolls 
along — the description of a thunder-storm. Thrymskvitha 
describes how the mountains were rent and earth burned with 
fire, as the goats drove Thor’s wagon to Jotunheim.*® 

Besides going in his wagon Thor is depicted walking, while 
other gods ride. Thus he walks to the daily Thing or perhaps 
to the final catastrophe, wading through many rivers according 
to an obscure passage in GrimnismalT- 

‘ The hammer Mjollnir which is known to the Frost-giants 
and Hill-giants, when it is raised aloft; and little wonder, for it 
has smashed many a skull of their fathers or kinsfolk.’ This 
‘ mighty ’ or ‘ murder-greedy ’ hammer was made by the dwarf 
Sindri and was deemed by the gods to be best of all precious 
works. It could be wielded by Thor only when he wore his 
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iron gloves. However hard he smote, it would not fail him: 
if he threw it, it would never miss nor fly so far as not to return 
to his hands. If he desired, it could become so small that he 
could keep it under his shirt. The only flaw in it was the short- 
ness of its haft.^^ With his hammer Thor slew monsters and 
giants, and forced Loki to keep silence by threatening him with 
it. Thunder and lightning sometimes preceded its stroke.*® 
Hence it is most easily explained as the thunderbolt, which, in 
German superstition, was an essential part of the lightning-flash, 
and believed to be a black wedge which buried itself in the 
earth, but at each succeeding thunder-storm rose towards the 
surface, which it reached in seven years.** Does this belief cor- 
respond to the statement that Thor’s hammer returned to his 
hand after being thrown? The superstition is echoed in 
Thrymskvitha in which the giant Thrym steals the hammer and 
buries it eight miles deep in the earth. In many regions flint 
weapons found in the earth are believed to be thunderbolts, 
and the myth of Thor’s hammer is doubtless connected with this 
belief. They are generally used as amulets or for magical 
purposes. 

The hammer was a sacred symbol, and the sign of the ham- 
mer was used in consecrations and blessings. This custom is 
reflected in certain passages of the Eddas. The giant Thrym, 
believing the disguised Thor to be Freyja, the bride demanded 
by him, said: 

‘ Bring now the hammer, to bless the bride, 

Lay MjoUnir in the maiden’s bosom. 

That our bond may be consecrated in Vor’s name.’ 

Thor himself hallowed the hides and bones of his dead goats 
with his hammer, so that they lived again. With it he also hal- 
lowed Raider’s pyre. The sign of the hammer, as in Christian 
circles the sign of the Cross, was made over cups of liquor, espe- 
cially in sacrifices. As a divine symbol the hammer was used 
for many purposes. Sickness was healed by it, demons kept 
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at a distance, marriages consecrated. According to Norse cus- 
tom, when a newly born child had been accepted by its father 
and so permitted to live, it was washed and signed with Thor’s 
hammer, i.e., a symbol of that mythic weapon, and thus received 
into the family.^® The hammer carved on a tombstone showed 
that the dead man was dedicated to Thor. Small hammers 
were used as amulets, and specimens of these have been found 
in Denmark and Sweden. ‘ Thor’s hammers ’ were used by the 
island-men in their ancient faith, according to Saxo, who calls 
them malleos joviales. The men of old thought that thunder 
was caused by such hammers, and they apparently used them in 
thunder-storms. In c. 1123 a.d. Magnus Nicholasson the 
Dane spoiled Thor’s temple in Sweden of these tokens of the 
god’s, and the Swedes considered him guilty of sacrilege.*’^ All 
this points to the connexion of Thor’s hammer both with the 
mythic powers attributed to weapons and with the superstitious 
use of stone weapons regarded as supernatural. Thor’s ham- 
mer became the possession of Magni and Modi, his sons, in the 
renewed world.^® 

When Thor clasps his girdle around him ‘ his divine strength 
is increased by half.’ In his iron .gloves, his third precious 
possession, there is also much virtue.^® 

Thor is red-bearded, though whether this redness alludes to 
the fiery appearance of lightning, as Grimm supposed, is doubt- 
ful. He shakes his beard when roused j when he speaks into it, 
every one quails. His anger is described by his bristling hair 
and tossing beard, or he lets his brows sink down below his eyes, 
so that whoso looks at him must fall down before his glance 
alone. Flame flashes from his eyes. When Thor met king 
Olaf at a time when Christianity was encroaching on his cult, 
‘ he blew hard into his beard, and raised his beard’s voice,’ with 
the result that a storm arose.®® He is seen travelling on foot 
like a peasant, carrying a basket on his back — an appropriate 
appearance for a god of the peasants and the folk. He visits 
a peasant’s house for a night’s lodging, and from such a house 
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he took his servants Thjalfi and Roskva. Thjalfi, the swift- 
runner, is so swift that only Hugi or thought can beat him. 
Hence he may be a personification of lightning. Peasant-like, 
too, is Thor in his wordy flyting with Odin in Harbarisljod,^^ 

At the Doom of the gods Thor fights with the Midgard- 
serpent, which he slays, but falls dead through its venom.®^ 

Thor is often described as journeying to the East to fight 
giants or trolls. The Eddas contain several myths of these ex- 
peditions and combats. Indeed no other Eddie god has so many 
myths told of him as Thor. Several of his titles refer to his 
power over giants and monsters; ‘ adversary and slayer of giants 
and troll-women,’ ‘ smiter of Hrungnir, of Geirrod, of Thri- 
valdi,’ ‘ foe of the Midgard-serpent,’ ‘ hewer in sunder of the 
nine heads of Thrivaldi,’ ‘ merciless destroyer of giantesses.’ 
Hence also he is ‘ the defender of Asgard and of Midgard.’ “ 
In his aspect as queller of giants, Thor, the Thunder-god, repre- 
sents the folk-belief that thunder is obnoxious to giants, trolls, 
and other demoniac beings." 

The myths in which Thor plays a part will now be given, 
beginning with that of the giant Hrungnir. After Odin’s visit 
to Hrungnir (p. 66), the giant pursued him into Asgard. The 
.lEsir gave Hrungnir drink out of Thor’s flagons, and when 
drunk, the giant boasted that he would carry Valhall into 
Jotunheim and kill all the deities, save Sif and Freyja. Freyja 
alone dared pour ale for him, and now, as his insolence increased, 
the gods called for Thor. Thor, swinging his hammer, asked 
why Hrungnir was drinking here and who had given him safe- 
conduct, and, hearing from him that it was Odin, Thor said 
that he would repent of his presence there. Hrungnir protested 
that Thor would have no fame for killing a defenceless giant, 
and offered to fight him on the borders of Grjotunagard. He 
then rode back to Jotunheim, and news of the duel was spread 
among the giants, who feared for themselves lest Thor should 
win. They made a giant of clay, nine miles high and three 
broad, and gave him a mare’s heart. Hrungnir had a stone 
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heart with three corners; of stone also were his head and shield. 
His weapon was a whetstone. Beside him stood the clay giant, 
Mokkurkalfi, in great terror, 

Thor and Thjalfi went to the meeting, and Thjalfi ran for- 
ward and advised the giant to stand on his shield for Thor 
would come up through the earth to him. This he did. Now 
arose thunder and lightnings, and Thor in divine fury {dsmodt)., 
swung his hammer and cast it at Hrungnir, who meanwhile 
threw his whetstone. The weapons crashed together, and part 
of the whetstone fell to earth, forming all the whinstone rocks, 
part of it burst on Thor’s head, so that he fell forward. The 
hammer, however, broke Hrungnir’s head in pieces, and he fell 
with his foot on Thor’s neck, Thjalfi struck the clay giant 
down. He tried to raise Hrungnir’s foot from Thor’s neck, 
but could not, neither could any of the .®sir when they arrived. 
None could succeed but Magni, Thor’s three days’ old son by 
the giantess Jarnsaxa, ‘ Sad it is,’ he said, ‘ father, that I came 
so late, for I would have slain this giant with my fist, had I come 
sooner.’ Thor praised him and gave him Hrungnir’s horse, 
which Odin said should have been given to him. 

The whetstone fragment remained in Thor’s head. The wise 
woman Groa, wife of Aurvandil the Valiant, sang spells over 
Thor until the stone was loosened. Thor told her how he had 
waded from the north over Elivagar, ‘ Icy Stream,’ bearing 
Aurvandil in a basket on his back from Jotunheim. As one of 
his toes stuck out of the basket, he broke it off and cast it up to 
the sky, where it is now the star called ‘ Aurvandil’s toe.’ He 
also said that soon Aurvandil would be home, and in her joy 
Groa forgot her incantations, and the stone remained in Thor’s 
head. Hence a stone should not be cast across the floor, for the 
stone is then stirred in his head,'® 

A poem by Thjodolf of Hvin (tenth century) deals with this 
myth as depicted on a shield, and gives a vivid description of 
the rending of earth, the beating down of hail, and the shaking 
of the rocks, as Thor drives forth in his wagon to the fight.'® 
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There are occasional references to the myth in the Eddie 
and other poems. Thor calls M j ollnir ‘ Hrungnir’s slayer,’ and 
he himself is ‘ Hrungnir’s killer,’ ‘ smiter of Hnmgnir,’ ‘ skull- 
splitter of Hrungnir.’ The stone shield is ‘ blade of Hrungnir’s 
foot-soles ’ according to a kenning, because the giant stood on 
it.°^ The fullest reference is in Harbardsljod. Harbard said 
to Thor that he would await his attack and that since Hrungnir 
died no stouter opponent has faced him. Thor replied: 

‘Thou now remindest me 
How I with Hrungnir fought. 

The insolent Jotun, 

Whose head was all of stone; 

Yet I made him fall, 

And sink before me.’ 

While the foundation of this myth may be the effect of a 
thunder-storm in the mountains, the further modern interpreta- 
tions of details in it can only be regarded as highly problem- 
atical. The story of the part of the whetstone which stuck in 
Thor’s head is possibly an astiological myth originating as an 
explanation of images of the god Thor which, as among the 
Lapps, had an iron nail with a piece of flint stuck in the head, 
‘ as if Thor should strike out fire.’ The purpose of this iron and 
flint was probably to produce the sacrificial fire. On the high- 
seat pillars of the Norsemen the image of Thor was carved and 
in the head was set the reginnagU. In earlier times flint may 
have been used instead of iron in these images.®® 

Aurvandil, ‘ the Sea-wanderer,’ is the hero Orendil still sung 
in an epic of the twelfth century, and possibly the Horvendil- 
lus of Saxo, father of Amleth (Hamlet). The constellation 
Earendel was also known to the Anglo-Saxons.®® This constel- 
lation is thought to be Orion. 

Another giant adventure of Thor’s is that in Geirrod’s land, 
related by Snorri. Loki, flying in Frigg’s hawk-plumage, went 
to Geirrod’s court where he was shut up in a chest for three 
months. In order to get free, he told Geirrod that he would 
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induce Thor to come there without his hammer or girdle. 
Thor, having been persuaded, went ofF with Loki and spent the 
night with the giantess Grid, mother of Vidarr, who told him of 
Geirrod’s craft and lent him a pair of iron gloves, a girdle of 
might, and a staff called ‘ Grid’s staff ’ {Gridar voir). By aid 
of the staff Thor crossed Vimur, greatest of rivers, Loki holding 
on to the girdle of might. When they were in mid-stream 
Gjalp, daughter of Geirrod, caused the waters to increase. Thor 
sang; ‘ Swell not, O Vimur, I must wade through thee to the 
giants’ garth. If thou swellest, so will swell my divine strength 
in me up to Heaven.’ Going forward he saw how Gjalp caused 
the swelling of the stream, and caused her to retire by throwing 
a stone at her. Then taking hold of a rowan-tree on the bank, 
he pulled himself out: hence the rowan is called ' Thor’s de- 
liverance.’ Reaching Geirrod’s court, Thor was given a seat 
which moved under him to the roof. Thrusting his staff against 
the rafters, he pushed back the chair, which now crashed on 
Gjalp and her sister Greip, breaking their backs. Geirrod 
called him to play games in a hall where great fires burned, and 
taking with the tongs a white hot iron bar from the fire, he 
threw it at Thor, who caught it with his iron gloves. Seeing 
him about to throw it at him, Geirrod leaped behind an iron 
pillar, through which the bar passed, as well as through Geirrod 
and the wall into the earth." 

This myth is the subject of a poem by Eilif Gudrunarson 
(c. 976 A.D.), in which, not Loki, but Thjalfi accompanies 
Thor.®^ Saxo Grammaticus, in his account of King Gorm’s 
visit to the land of Geruthus (Geirrod), refers to the hurt done 
by Thor to him and his daughters, here three in number. Geir- 
rod’s land is full of treasure. The way to it across the ocean 
is beset with peril. Sun and stars are left behind and the j our- 
ney is taken down to chaos, to a land of darkness and horror, 
and here the story is probably coloured by visions of Hell. 
‘ Long ago the god Thor had been provoked by the insolence 
of the giants to drive red-hot irons through the vitals of 
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Thor’s Hammer Amulets 

The upper, of silver, from Uppland, Sweden. The 
lower, of silver decorated with gold and filigree work, 
is from East Gotland, Sweden. 
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Geirrod, who strove with him. The iron slid farther, tore up 
the mountain, and battered through its side. The women 
were stricken by the might of his thunderbolts, and were 
punished for their attempt on Thor, by having their backs 
broken.’ 

The myth of Hymir is told by Snorri and also in the Eddie 
poem Hymiskvitha. Snorri says that Thor went from Mid- 
gard on foot and in haste disguised as a youth, and arrived at 
the giant Hymir’s abode. Next morning he wished to aid 
Hymir in fishing, but Hymir said he was so small that he would 
freeze. Thor’s anger was great, but he restrained himself 
from attacking Hymir, as he had another purpose to fulfil. To 
obtain bait he struck off the head of Hyrair’s largest ox, Him- 
inbrjot. He aided Hymir in rowing to the usual fishing-banks, 
and beyond them, in spite of the giant’s fear of the Midgard- 
serpent. Thor prepared a strong line with a large hook, on 
which he fixed the ox’s head. Then he cast it overboard, in- 
tending to beguile the Midgard-serpent. The monster snapped 
at the bait and was caught by the hook, dashing off so quickly 
that Thor’s fists crashed against the gunwale. Thor’s divine 
anger came upon him: he braced his feet so firmly that they 
dashed through the planking and struck the bottom of the ship. 
Then he drew the serpent up, flashing fiery glances at it, while 
it glared at him and blew venom. The giant was in terror and, 
while Thor clutched his hammer, he fumbled for his knife and 
hacked the line, so that the serpent fell back into the sea. Thor 
hurled his hammer after it, and ‘ men say that he struck off its 
head,’ but ‘ I think it were true to tell thee that the serpent still 
lives and lies in the encompassing sea.’ Then Thor struck 
Hymir with his fist and sent him overboard, and he himself 
waded ashore.*^ 

Snorri makes this adventure one taken in revenge for Thor’s 
outwitting by Utgard-Loki, of which we shall hear presently. 
The Hymiskvitha gives a somewhat different version of the 
myth, showing that Snorri must have used other sources, and 
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it is the subject of several poems, verses of which are quoted by 
him in Skaldskafarmal.^^ 

The Hymiskvithay which is based on earlier lays, consists 
of three incidents — the obtaining of a kettle for the gods’ ban- 
quet, the Hymir story, and the tale of Thor’s goats. The 
third has no real connexion with the rest of the poem, the two 
incidents of which are much more welded together. 

The gods were feasting and not satisfied, so they used 
divining-twigs to discover where more drink could be obtained. 
They learned that there was plenty in the hall of the giant or 
sea-god .(Egir, and to him they went, bidding him prepare a 
feast for them. The giant sought revenge and bade Thor bring 
a kettle in which to brew ale. The gods did not know where to 
seek it, until Tyr, who here calls Hymir his father, said that 
Hymir had a mighty kettle, a mile deep. Thor and Tyr set out 
to the east of Elivagar at the end of Heaven, where Hymir 
dwelt, first going to Egil’s house, where Thor left his goats. 
At Hymir’s abode Tyr found his grandmother, who had nine 
hundred heads, and his bright-browed mother, who brought 
them ale. She hid them beneath the kettle, for Hymir was often 
hostile to guests. Late returned the giant from hunting, icicles 
rattling on his beard. His wife told him that Thor and their 
son Tyr, long waited for, had come, and were sitting under the 
gable, behind the beam. The giant looked at the gable : it gave 
way and eight kettles fell, of which all but one — that under 
which the gods were hiding — broke. The giant saw them, 
and, though enraged, could not forget the duty of hospitality. 
Three oxen were slaughtered and their flesh boiled: of these 
Thor ate two, to Hymir’s amazement. The poem now passes 
suddenly to the fishing incident. Hymir bids Thor go and get 
bait from the oxen. On this expedition Hymir caught two 
whales, while Thor was still preparing his hook with great 
cunning. Having cast it he drew up the serpent, and struck 
at its ‘ hill of hair ’ (head) with his hammer, and it sank into 
the sea. 
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Thor and Hymir returned to the giant’s house. Hymir 
would reckon no one strong who could not break his glass cup. 
Thor struck the stone pillars with it: they broke, but not the 
cup. Now Hymir’s wife told Thor to strike the giant’s head 
with the cup, for that was harder than the glass. Hymir be- 
wailed his treasure, and said that now they might take the kettle 
if they could move it. Tyr tried in vain: Thor raised it to his 
head and set off. The giant with other many-headed ones out 
of caves pursued. Thor put down the kettle, swung his hammer 
and slew the giants. Thus the kettle was brought to the gods. 
After the killing of the giants, one of Thor’s goats was found 
with its leg hurt — this evil Loki had done. Nothing further 
is said of this in the poem, and the goat incident is told by Snorri 
in another connexion. 

This lay consists mainly of a widespread folk-tale, to which 
the episode of the Midgard-serpent has been attached, unlike 
the prose account. Heroes come to a giant’s abode to seek some 
coveted possession. In the adventure they are aided by the 
giant’s wife or daughter, and so overcome him and obtain the de- 
sired object. Thor and Tyr are here made the heroes of the 
tale. The cup is suggestive of the giant’s Life-token, containing 
his soul, but contrary to usual custom, though it is broken, the 
giant does not immediately die. Such folk-tales usually tell 
how the pursuers are stopped by transformed objects thrown 
down by the pursued. This is lacking in the lay. That the 
kettle signifies the sea, frozen in winter, i.e., in the power of the 
Frost-giant, and freed by the first thunder-storm in spring, 
seems a forced and unnatural explanation of the tale.®* A 
gigantic vessel would rather be the rock basin or shores contain- 
ing the sea, not the sea itself . 

The adventure with the Midgard-serpent prefigures the 
coming time when, at the Doom of the gods, Thor will have to 
engage with it. But this adventure may have given rise to the 
conception of that final combat with the monster. The sugges- 
tion of both prose and poetic narrative is that the serpent is slain 
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or receives a severe woiind. The poem called BragPs Shield- 
lay and the Husdrafa both describe the adventure, and in the 
latter Thor struck the serpent a deadly blow and smote off its 
head as it rose from the sea.®^ 

One of the finest Eddie poems, Thrymskvitha or ‘Lay of 
Thrym,’ composed about 900 a.d., has, as its subject, the recov- 
ery of Thor’s hammer from the giant Thrym, who had stolen it. 
Ving-Thor awoke to find his hammer missing. Great was his 
rage — hair bristling, beard shaking — as he sought it. Loki 
was told of his loss, and together they sought Freyja and bor- 
rowed her feather-dress. In this Loki flew to Jotunheim (as 
he had flown to Geirrod’s realm), where Thrym, lord of the 
giants, sat on a mound, making golden leashes for his dogs and 
stroking the manes of his steeds. ‘ How fares it with gods and 
elves: why comest thou alone to Jotunheim? ’ he cried to Loki. 
‘ 111 fares it with gods and elves,’ replied Loki, ‘ hast thou hid- 
den Hlorrithi’s hammer? ’ Thrym said it was hidden eight 
miles deep: none would win it back, unless Freyja was given 
him as a bride. Back flew Loki to Thor with the tidings, and 
again they sought Freyja, Loki bidding her bind on the bridal 
veil and haste to Jotunheim with him. So great was Freyja’s 
anger that the gods’ dwelling was shaken and her necklace, 
Brisinga-men, broke. The gods met in council. How was the 
hammer to be recovered? Heimdall advised that Thor, dis- 
guised as Freyja, should go to Thrym. Thor refused such un- 
manly conduct, but Loki bade him be silent, for if the advice 
were not followed, and he did not recover his hammer, the 
giants would soon dwell in Asgard — a significant statement. 

So the bridal- veil was put on Thor, with a woman’s dress, 
keys at her girdle, a woman’s head-gear, and the necklace and 
other gems. Loki attended him as a maidservant, and in the 
goats’ chariot they sped to Jotunheim, while the mountains burst 
and blazed with fire. Thrym bade a great feast to be prepared. 
To his amazement Thor ate an ox, eight salmon, and all the 
dainties provided for the women, and drank three huge vessels 
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of mead. Loki said that the bride had been fasting for eight 
nights, in her longing for Jotunheiin. Thrym, eager to kiss 
the bride, lifted her veil, but at sight of the fiery eyes, leaped 
back the length of the hall. Loki explained that for eight nights 
the bride had not slept, in her longing for Jotunheim. Now 
came the giant’s sister, asking the bridal fee — rings of gold 
from the bride’s hand, if she would gain her love and favour. 
Then Thrym commanded that the hammer be brought to hal- 
low the bride, and placed on her knees, that the hand of Vor, 
goddess of vows, might bless them both. Thor laughed in- 
wardly and, seizing the hammer, slew Thrym and all the giants 
and his sister. 

Some dualistic conceptions may lie behind this myth. The 
giant wishes to gain the power of the gods, and steals its symbol 
and medium, the hammer Mjollnir. But what precisely the 
giant represents, whether a primitive thunder-deity or demon 
or the force of winter, is problematical. Thor, whose strength 
is quiescent apart from his hammer, may represent here a nature 
god whose power wanes in winter, but waxes in spring. If this 
is the mythic foundation, the story is built upon it without itself 
having any significance in nature phenomena. It is well told, 
with much humour, and Thor excellently sustains the part of 
the bride. The story is remembered in Norse folk-tales.*® 

Here, there is a quest by Thor for his own property, as in 
Hymiskvitha for that of another, in Jotunheim. In both tales 
he eats in a gluttonish manner, and in both he ends by slaying 
the giants. 

Still another exploit of Thor’s against a giant is found in the 
tale of the building of a citadel for the gods, which would be 
proof against the Hill-giants and Frost-giants. This was done 
by a giant craftsman {smidr) on condition that he should have 
Freyja and the sun and moon. The occasion of the building 
was after the attack on Asgard by the Vanir. The gods said 
that the giant must complete it in one season, and that he would 
lose his reward if it were not done by the first day of summer. 
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The bargain was sealed with many oaths, since it was unsafe 
for the giant to be in Asgard without truce, should Thor, who 
was in the East fighting trolls, return. The giant asked permis- 
sion for the help of his stallion Svadilfari. He began on the 
first day of winter, and the gods were amazed to see the horse 
drawing such huge stones. Within three days of summer, the 
work was nearly done. The gods were inclined to evade their 
promise, asking who had advised handing over Freyja or so 
destroying air and sky as to propose taking sun and moon from 
them. All agreed that Loki must have advised this. He de- 
served death, if he could not devise means of outwitting the 
giant. Accordingly, in the form of a mare he met Svadilfari, 
who snapped his traces and rushed after the mare. The giant 
fell into frenzy, knowing that the work would not now be 
finished. The gods sent for Thor who came and struck the 
giant into fragments with his hammer. Loki gave birth to a 
foal with eight feet, Odin’s horse Sleipnir.®® 

This bargain and Thor’s deliverance of the gods are referred 
to in VolusfUy quoted also by Snorri : 

‘ Then went the powers to their judgment seats. 

The all-holy gods, and thereon held council 
Who had all the air with venom mingled 
Or given Od’s maid to the giant race. 

Then alone was Thor with anger swollen. 

He seldom sits when the like he hears. 

Oaths were broken, words and pledges, 

The mighty bonds between them made.’ 

Behind this myth as applied to the gods and their citadel is the 
traditional belief that large buildings of unknown origin must 
have been the work of giants. Some German and Scandinavian 
folk-tales closely resemble this story, though the method of 
outwitting giant, troll, or devil is different.’^® 

Thor here appears as guardian and helper of the gods, as in 
the Hrungnir myth. So Lokasenna sho^s his coming in to the 
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banquet-hall where Loki has been slandering the deities, and 
bidding him be silent or he will close his mouth. So the skald 
Thorbjorn sang: 

‘ Bravely fought Thor for Asgard 
And the followers of Odin.’ 

Other adventures o£ Thor with giants are mentioned in the 
Eddas. Harbardsljod and the skald Bragi attribute to him the 
destruction of Thjazi, ‘the Thick,’ and the casting of his eyes 
to Heaven. The former deed, however, is ascribed to the gods 
generally by Snorri and in Lokasenm-, the latter to Odin by 
Snorri.'^^ Thor slew the nine-headed Thrivaldi, broke the leg 
of Leikn, and slew giantesses.'^® ‘ Eastward I fared and felled 
the giants’ ill-working women,’ says Thor in Harbardsljod, and 
again, ‘ When I was in the East, guarding the river, the sons of 
Svarang sought me and assailed me with stones. But little joy 
was theirs: they were first to sue for peace.’ He also slew the 
brides of the berserkers in Hlesey, who were like she-wolves 
rather than women. They crushed his ship and threatened him 
with iron clubs, and drove off Thjalfi. In Hyndluljod Thor 
is said by Freyja to love little the brides of the giants. Of the 
tales here referred to or in the epithet ‘ slayer of Hrod ’ nothing 
is known.^* 

In these myths Thor is a boisterous, undaunted being, op- 
ponent of the forces which are inimical to the rule of the gods 
and, therefore, presumably, to the welfare of men. These 
forces, personified as giants, are the wild, harsh, sinister aspects 
of nature, all in nature that is opposed to the kindly forces of 
growth and fertility. 

Another long story, related by Snorri, may have less mythical 
significance than some are disposed to discover in it. It rather 
suggests the inventive imagination of one well-versed in folk- 
tale formulae than a myth proper, though the first incident 
belongs to Thor-mythology. 

Thor and Loki stayed for the night at a peasant’s house. 
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ing a hill j the might of firej the Midgard-serpentj the idea 
that a god is superior to old age, yet not immortal} the mythic 
explanation of the origin of ebb-tide. But, on the whole, the 
story — the longest in Snorri — is perhaps no more than a 
skilful weaving of episodes and ideas into one tale, utilizing 
M'drchen formulae — deception and glamour, by which even 
gods are deceived, and the futility of a race with Thought or 
of defeating Old Age. The episode of the restoration of Thor’s 
goats to life has many folk-tale parallels, in which dead or dis- 
membered persons or animals are restored. A near parallel is 
found in Celtic mythology. One of the swine of the god 
Manannan is slain and cooked, and afterwards restored to life, 
in a story where the god and his wife are hosts to the adventurer 
Gormac. Manannan’s swine were immortal, and myth said 
of them that, killed one day, they came alive next day, and with 
their flesh the gods were made immortal.” 

By some, Utgard-Loki is regarded as a form of Loki himself, 
partly because the Midgard-serpent, his offspring, appears in 
the story. But as Loki himself shares in the adventure, this is 
unlikely, and he may be regarded as an abstraction of giant 
power, against which, for once, Thor sets himself in vain. A 
distorted form of Utgard-Loki, with traits of the medieval 
devil, appears in Ugarthilocus whom Saxo describes as a being 
or deity to whom sacrifices are paid. King Gorm was perplexed 
about immortality. Some of his courtiers told him that the 
gods should be consulted and suggested that Thorkill should 
be sent on this mission. Thorkill sailed to a sunless region and 
reached a place where he entered a foul cavern, at the entrance 
to which were two huge men, swart, with beaked noses. One of 
them told Thorkill that he had a dangerous journey before him 
in his desire to visit a strange god. After four days roving in 
darkness he would reach a dark land and discover Ugarthilocus 
in his grisly caves. When Thorkill and his party reached these 
caves they saw seats covered with serpents, and beyond this 
another cave with a foul room where Ugarthilocus was bound 
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with chains. Each o£ his hairs was as large as a spear of cornel. 
Thorkill plucked one from his beard as a token, and straightway 
a foul stench nearly choked the visitors. Only five escaped with 
Thorkill, pursued by demons. Eventually he reached Germany 
and became a Christian. King Gorm was so affected by his 
description of Ugarthilocus that he died. Many of the by- 
standers perished of the smell from the hair when he pro- 
duced it.^® Gorm himself, after visiting Geirrod’s realm, on the 
return journey had obtained fair weather by vows and peace- 
offerings to Ugarthilocus.’® In this narrative, Ugarthilocus is 
rather a blending of Loki chained by the gods and the medieval 
Satan bound in Hell, than the Utgard-Loki of Snorri’s story. 

Another story, the subject of Alvissmd, shows how Thor 
tricked a dwarf and caused his destruction. The narrative part 
of this Eddie poem is slight: most of it consists of questions put 
by Thor to the dwarf Alviss about the different names, mainly 
fanciful, given to earth. Heaven, moon, sun, clouds, wind, calm, 
sea, etc., by men, gods, Vanir, giants, dwarfs, and elves. These 
different synonyms resemble the artificial kennings of the 
scalds, but more recent investigation shows that some, at least, 
are circumlocutions used e.g., at sea, to avoid the real names, 
which were dangerous and tabu.®® Alviss has come by night to 
claim Thor’s daughter, Thrud, who had been promised him by 
the gods in Thor’s absence. Thor confronts Alviss and asks 
who he is and why he is so pale of face, as if he had been lying 
with the dead. Alviss says that his home is under the earth, 
beneath the rocks. He has come to speak with the Wagon- 
man (Vagna-verr) and trusts that the gods will keep their word. 
Thor says that he will break it, for, as father, he has foremost 
right over the bride, nor was he present when the promise was 
made. Alviss pretends to take Thor for a wandering man, such 
is his appearance. ‘ I am Ving-Thor, the wide-wanderer. Long- 
beard’s (Sidgrani’s, Odin’s) son, and against my will shall 
thou take the maid,’ cries Thor. Alviss says he would fain gain 
her through good will, and Thor says that he will not keep her 
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from a guest so wise, if only he will tell about every world of 
which he asks him. Then follow the questions and answers 3 at 
the end of them Thor says he has never known such wealth of 
knowledge in a single breast, but he has detained Alviss by craft 
and betrayed him. ‘ The day has caught thee, O dwarf j the 
sun (deceiver of Dvalin) shines in the hall.’ The dwarf is de- 
stroyed by daylight, fatal to underearth beings, and Thor thus 
overcomes him by craft, as he overcomes giants by strength. 
Thor’s role of seeker after wisdom is unusual, and rather sug- 
gests that of Odin in Volusfa, Vafthrudnismal) etc. 

If Miss Phillpotts is right in her theory that many of the 
Eddie poems are folk-dramas, there is a distinct group in which, 
as she points out, a god causes the death of his opponent. Odin 
slays Vafthrudnir, Freyja destroys the giantess Hyndla by fire, 
but th.tr die of destroyer is mainly Thor’s, the great champion of 
gods and men against all dangerous forces and especially the 
Frost-giants. The power of frost was feared by the Northern 
people, and a mighty winter was expected to destroy all life in 
the future, as will be seen later. Such folk-dramas were not 
performed merely with a view to entertainment. Hence when 
Thor was represented destroying giants, the purpose was to 
secure his victory in actual fights against these forces. The 
dramas were, in fact, a kind of mimetic magic, intended to 
bring about the result which was enacted. The time of the 
action-drama may have been the winter festival of Yule, when 
evil powers were in the ascendant. Then it was necessary to 
strengthen the hands of the guardian of Midgard, the cham- 
pion of gods and men. Miss Phillpotts also makes the inter- 
esting suggestion that if the lost poem on which Snorri founded 
his story of Thor and Hrungnir was a folk-drama, then an effigy 
probably represented Hrungnir. This effigy, after the dramatic 
tradition was lost, was regarded as an accessory to Hrungnir, 
and called Mokkurkalfi.®’' 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GREATER GODS— TYR 

T he Eddie god Tyr was known to other Teutonic tribes as 
Zio or Ziu (OHG), Tyw or Tiw (AS). These names are 
deduced from the Teutonic names of the third day of the 
week — OHG Ziestag, AS Tiwesdaeg (English Tuesday), ON 
Tyrsdagr and Tysdagr. The prevalence of these names in the 
Rhine region, Upper Germany, North Germany, Saxony, and 
Scandinavia, shows that this god was widely known. The primi- 
tive form of the name was * Tiwaz, which has been regarded as 
the equivalent of the Vedic Dyaus, Greek Zeus, Latin Diespiter 
(Jupiter). Others connect *Tiwaz rather with a primitive 
*deivos {— deus), Sanskrit devas, Latin divus, cf. Norse livar, 
‘ gods,’ probably a plural of £yr, ‘ god.’ This would agree with 
the Norse use of tyr in the general sense of ‘ god,’ as in Sigtyr, 
Veratyr, Hangatyr, etc. 

The former derivation would point to * Tiwaz as an early 
Teutonic Sky-god. But the occurrence of the various forms of 
the name in the titles of the third day of the week as equivalents 
of dies Martis, suggests that this Sky-god had become a god of 
war, or that greater emphasis had been laid on some of his 
functions,’ the result of the growing place of war as a business 
of life among the Teutons. 

Tacitus says that Mars had a high place with certain tribes 
or groups of tribes. The Tencteri on the east side of the Rhine 
regarded Mars as chief of the gods. The god who had a highly 
sacred grove among the Semnones, a branch of the Suevi, and 
to whom human sacrifices were offered, is supposed to have been 
Zio. He is not named, but he is called regnator omnium? In 
the sixth century Jordanes says of the Goths that they sacrificed 
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their prisoners of war to Mars as the best means of placating 
him." Procopius similarly relates of the Scandinavians in the 
sixth century that they regarded human victims as the best offer- 
ing. They sacrificed them to Mars (Ares), whom they re- 
garded as the greatest god.* The place of Tyr as War-god must 
have decreased before the growing power of Odin. Yet in the 
late Middle Ages an Icelander could translate in templo Martis 
by i tys hofi, showing that Tyr’s place had not been forgotten.® 
It is also significant of the pre-eminence of Tiwaz that in inscrip- 
tions which give Roman equivalents of the three great Teutonic 
gods, Mars is often first. The Wessobrunner gloss (eighth 
century), which speaks of the Suabian descendants of the Sem- 
nones of that time, speaks of them as Cyuuari, ‘ Worshippers of 
Ziu.’ ° In the region of this people their chief town Augsburg 
was ailed Ciesburc, ‘ Ziu’s town.’ 

Another name or epithet of the god is seen in the Thingsus 
(Mars Thingsus) to whom Frisian soldiers from Twenthe (in 
the territory of the Salic Franks) dedicated altars with fig- 
ures in relief. These were brought to light at Housesteads on 
the line of Hadrian’s wall in 1883. The names of the two 
Alaisiagae, Bede and Fimmilene, are joined with that of Mars 
Thingsus. The god is represented as a warrior, at his right 
hand a swan or goose. Female figures, the Alaisiagae, hover 
in the receding sides of the semi-circular reliefs, with sword or 
staff in one hand, and a wreath in the other. Thingsus is re- 
garded as a name of Ziu in his capacity as tutelary god of the 
Thing or assembly, i.e., the Frisian cohort regarded as a unit or 
Thing. The same divine name appears in Dinsdag, Dingsdach 
(Tuesday). Thingsus has also been explained as meaning 
‘ Warrior.’ The explanations of the names and functions of 
the two goddesses are numerous. They may possibly be equiva- 
lents of Valkyries.^ 

In the Eddas Tyr has a subordinate place and, if he was once 
a Heaven-god, Odin had ousted him. He was called Odin’s 
son, and even as War-god he had fallen into the background 




PLATE XU 

, - Altar to -Mars Thingsus 

This altar, dedicated to Mars Thingsus and the two 
Alaisiagae, Bede and I'immilene, is one of two found 
at Housesteads on the line of Hadrian’s wall. They 
were erected by Frisian soldiers from Twenthe (see 
P- 98). 
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through Odin’s supremacy. Snorri says of him: ‘ He is most 
daring and stout-hearted, and has chief authority over victory 
in battle. It is good that brave men should invoke him.’ ‘A 
Tyr-valiant man’ is one who surpasses others in stoutness of 
heart. Another proverbial saying, illustrating Tyr’s wisdom, 
was to call the wisest man ‘ Tyr-prudent.’ ‘ Tyr cannot be 
called a reconciler of men.’ ® Runes for victory were written 
on swords, Tyr being invoked in the process.® Scaldic kennings 
for Tyr were ‘ god of battles,’ ‘ son of Odin,’ ‘ the one-handed 
god,’ and ‘ fosterer of the wolf.’ “ Famous chiefs were known 
as Tyr’s offspring, and Tyr occurs in personal names and in 
place-names. 

The myths told of Tyr are few in number. Loki’s offspring, 
the Fenris-wolf, was brought up by the ^Esir, of whom Tyr 
alone ventured to give him meat. When the gods saw how he 
grew, and recalled the prophecies which told how the Wolf 
would be their destruction, they resolved to bind him. Two 
fetters in turn were tried, but these were broken in pieces. Then 
the gods sent to the dwarfs, who made the fetter Gleipnir out 
of six things - — the noise of a cat in walking, a woman’s beard, 
the roots of a rock, the sinews of a bear, the breath of a fish, and 
the spittle of a bird (all non-existent things). The fetter was 
soft and smooth, yet strong and sure. The gods then held 
debate with the Wolf about submitting to have this fetter put 
on him. He finally agreed, provided that one of them put his 
hand in his mouth. None of the ^Esir was willing to part with 
a hand, until Tyr stretched out his and put it in the Wolf’s 
mouth. The more the monster lashed out, the firmer became 
the fetter, but Tyr’s hand was bitten off. Then the Wolf was 
chained to a great rock, and there he is bound until the Doom of 
the gods.” Much ingenuity has been expended in inventing 
explanations of this myth. Beyond suggesting that Tyr is in 
conflict with dark and demoniac powers, it does not explain itself 
further. That Tyr, as god of war, should have lost a hand, 
may reflect what often happened to warriors in battle. Similar 
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myths are told of gods elsewhere, e.g., the Irish Nuadu, whose 
hand, struck off by an opponent, was replaced by one of silver} 
Zeus, who lost his tendons} the Vedic Vispala, whose leg was 
cut off in battle and replaced by one of iron.“ 

When Tyr was present at ^Egir’s feast, and spoke in defence 
of Frey, Loki bade him be silent, for he could never fashion 
friendship between men, and then taunted him with the loss 
of his hand. Tyr replied that it boded ill for Loki’s Wolf, now 
awaiting in chains the great battle. Loki retaliated by saying 
that Tyr’s wife — mentioned for the first and only time — had 
a son by him, and that Tyr never got a penny in compensation 
for the wrong done to him.“ 

The Hymiskvitha, which tells how Thor and Tyr, at the 
latter’s advice, sought the mighty cauldron of the giant Hymir, 
makes this giant father of Tyr by ‘ the white eye-browed one,’ 
with golden hair, who welcomes Tyr at Hymir’s abode, and who 
may have been a goddess, not a giantess. A nine-hundred- 
headed giantess, also present, is Tyr’s grandmother, whom he 
loathed. Hence Tyr is called ‘ kinsman of giants.* Tyr takes 
no further part in the action, save that he twice tries to move 
the kettle, but cannot, and then, when Thor has raised it, re- 
turns with him to the ^sir. 

The meaning of this myth as well as of Tyr’s relationship to 
the giant Hymir has been the occasion of much debate. While 
it is in keeping with mythology that an important god should 
be related to a giant, it is possible that ‘ Tyr ’ in this poem means 
not the War-god, but is used merely in the sense of ‘ the god.’ 
This god might be Loki, for at the end of the poem we hear that 
Thor on his return found his goats lame, and this was Loki’s 
doing. Snorri gives an incident of the laming of Thor’s goat in 
another connexion, when he and Loki were on a journey.*^ 

The only other reference to Tyr in the Eddas is the notice 
of his conflict with the dog Garm at the Doom of the gods, when 
each slew the other.*' 


CHAPTER VII 

THE VANIR GROUP— NJORD 

\ CCORDING to Snorri, Njord (ON Njerj^r) is third of 
1 V the -iEsir, though not of their race, for he was reared in 
the land of the Vanir and given by them as a hostage to the 
iEsin This agrees with other passages in Snorri and in the 
Poetic Edda, where Njord appears among the ^sir, e.g., at 
^gii s banquet. It is based on passages in Vaflhrudnismal and 
Lokasenna. In the former Odin says; 

‘ Tell me . . . 

^^ence Njord came among the ^sir’s sons? 

O er fanes and shrines he rules by hundreds, 

Yet was not among the illsir born.’ 

Vafthrudnir answers; 

In Vanaheim wise powers created him, 

And to the gods a hostage gave. 

At the Doom of the gods he will return 
To the wise Vanir.’ 

In the latter Loki addresses Njord and tells him that he was 
sent eastward and given to the gods as a hostage.^ Hence he Is 
‘god of the Vanir,’ ‘kinsman of the Vanir,’ or simply ‘the 
Van.’ ® His dwelling is in Noatun, ‘ Ship-place ’ or ‘ Haven.’ 

‘ There Njord built himself the high hall. 

Where the faultless ruler of men 
Sits in his high-timbered fane.’ * 

Njord’s wife is Skadi, daughter of the giant Thjazi, but ap- 
parently before he came among the ^sir, he had two children 
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by his unnamed sister, Frey and Freyja. With this Loki 
taunted him at ^gir’s banquet: 

‘ I will no longer keep secret what I heard, 

With thy sister thou hadst a son 
Hardly worse than thyself.’ 

Nj ord rules the course of the wind and stills the sea^ storirij 

and fire. Men call on him in sea-faring and hunting. So rich 
and abundant in goods is he, that he can give plenty of lands or 
gear j hence men invoke him for such things. Thus he is ‘ god 
of wealth-bestowal,’ and, according to Vajthriidnismal he is 
rich in altars and shrines.® Njord has thus two distinct divine 
attributes — he is a Sea-god and a god of wealth and prosperity, 

‘ a Sea-god of riches.’ ’ 

His sister-wife was perhaps the goddess Nerthus of whom 
Tacitus speaks as worshipped by seven tribes in North-east Ger- 
many, and whose name exactly corresponds to that of Njord, 
from * nerthuz. Golther says: ‘ the general German word 
fiertUy “ good will,” as a name denoting character, was extended 
to persons. * Nerthuz means the beneficent, friendly divinity, 
and may thus be used either of a god or a goddess.’ ® 

Tacitus says of Nerthus: ‘The Reudingi, Aviones, Anglii, 
Varini, Eudoses, Suardones, Nuithones (tribes of the Ingae- 
vones) unite in worshipping Nerthus, that is Mother Earth, and 
think that she mingles in the affairs of men and visits the na- 
tions. There is a sacred grove on an island in the ocean (prob- 
ably Seeland), and in it stands a wagon covered with a cloth. 
The priest alone may touch it. He becomes aware of the pres- 
ence of the goddess in the innermost place, and follows her with 
the greatest reverence as she is drawn about by cows. Then are 
there joyful days, places of festivity, wheresoever the goddess 
comes as a guest. They do not engage in wars nor take up arms. 
Weapons are closed. Peace and quiet alone are then named and 
loved, until the same priest restores to her temple the goddess, 
satisfied with the intercourse of mortals. Thereupon the vehicle 
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and its covering and, if it be credible, the goddess, are washed in 
a secret lake. Slaves do this service, and the lake immediately 
swallows them up.’ ® 

All this suggests rites of fertility and a festival which would 
most naturally occur in spring. Nerthus is akin to Njord in 
functions, though different in sex. In spite of Tacitus’ assertion 
some, like Mannhardt, think that Nerthus was a male divinity; 
others, e.g., A. Kock, that Njord, a male god, had taken the 
place of a female.’” But it is quite possible that a pair of deities, 
regarded as brother and sister, and bearing similar names, were 
worshipped together, along with a third, their son Frey, part 
of whose ritual, as we shall see, resembled that of Nerthus. 
Another theory is that originally Njord was a goddess (Ner- 
thus), not a god, and that Skadi, regarded as a female in the 
was a god.” 

From Seeland, where it was indigenous, this cult passed to 
Sweden and Norway, and there, apart from the witness of the 
EddaSy many places bear the name of Njord, showing that his 
cult was widespread. Thence the cult passed to Iceland. In 
literary sources, Njord and Frey are constantly mentioned 
together — ‘ so help me Frey and Njord and Thor.’ Together 
they dispense riches.” Hence an old Icelandic phrase, ‘ as rich 
as Njord.’ 

In an interesting myth Snorri makes Skadi the wife of Njord. 
The giant Thjazi had been slain by the ^sir, and in panoply of 
war his daughter Skadi went to Asgard to avenge him. The 
.iEsir offered her atonement, viz., to choose a husband from 
their number, but to choose him by the feet only, for she would 
see no more than these in making her selection. Her choice 
fell on him whom she thought to be Balder, but the chosen one 
was Njord. In the bond of reconciliation it was also agreed that 
the gods must make her laugh, which she deemed impossible. 
Loki accomplished this, however, by an act which suggests 
cruelty and obscenity rather than humour.” 

In Saxo’s account of the mythic Hadding an incident re- 
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sembling this method of choice occurs. A giant had taken in 
troth Ragnhild, daughter of Hakon, king of the Nitheri. Had- 
ding overcame him, but was wounded. Ragnhild tended him, 
not knowing who he was, and, in order not to forget him, en- 
closed a ring in his wound. At a later time, her father gave her 
permission to choose a husband, and when the suitors were as- 
sembled, she felt their bodies and recognized Hadding by means 
of the ring.^'^ 

The identification motif in Saxo is a form of a folk-tale 
formula, but the naked foot incident of the Eida has been con- 
nected with marriage rites in which only the foot of the future 
spouse is seen, and with fertility rites in which bare feet play a 
part. Schroder thinks that Nerthus-Njord is to be explained 
as ‘ dancer ’ (cf. Sanskrit nart, ‘ to dance ’)j and that the priest 
and priestess who represented this pair of fertility deities carried 
out the ritual with bare feet.'^'’ 

Skadi wished to dwell in her father’s abode in the mountains, 
Thrymheim, ‘ Home of noise,’ of which Grimnismal says that 
here Thjazi, the all-powerful Jotun, dwelt, but Skadi, bright 
bride of the gods, now inhabits the old dwelling of her father. 
Njord wished to dwell near the sea. They made a compact to 
dwell nine nights in Thrymheim and three at Noatun. When 
Njord came back from the mountains to Noatun he sang: 

‘ I love not the mountains, I dwelt not long in them, 

Nine nights only; 

Sweeter is to me the song of the swan 
Than the wild wolfs howl.’ 

To this Skadi replied: 

‘ My sleep was troubled on the shore of the sea 
By the screaming of sea-birds. 

Every morning the sea-mew wakens me 
Returning from the deep.’ 

These verses, quoted by Snorri, are from a lost Eddie poem. 
Skadi then went up to the mountains and dwelt m Thrymheim. 
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She goes on snow-shoes and shoots wild creatures with her bow 
and arrows. Hence she is called ‘ goddess ’ or ‘ lady of the 
snow-shoes.’ ^® Skadi’s departure from Njord is referred to 
by the skald Thord Sjareksson who speaks of her ‘grieving 
at the Van’s side.’ ” 

Saxo relates a similar story of Hadding and Ragnhild, quot- 
ing in Latin verses which correspond to those cited by Snorri. 
After years spent in disuse of arms, Hadding reproached him- 
self with dwelling in the hills and not following sea-faring. 
The cry of the wolves, the howl of beasts, keep him from sleep. 
The ridges and hills are dreary to one who loves the sea. Far 
better to ply the oar and revel in sea-fights than to dwell in 
rough lands, winding woodlands, and barren glades. Ragnhild 
sang of the shrill bird vexing her as she stayed by the sea, and 
the noise of the sea-mew keeping her from sleep. Safer and 
sweeter is the enjoyment of the woods. Hence it has been sup- 
posed that Hadding is identical with Njord, or his rebirth, but 
it is likely that Saxo merely transferred the Eddie poem to the 
story of Hadding.’® 

In spite of Skadi’s separation from Njord, as told by Snorri, 
she appears with him at ^gir’s banquet in Lokasenna and also 
in the Introduction to Skirnismal. In the former poem she tells 
Loki how he will be punished, i.e., by being bound by the gods 
on the rocks with bowels torn from his ‘ice-cold son.’ Loki 
replies that he was first and last at the fight when her father 
was slain. Skadi says that even so from her dwellings and 
fields shall ever come forth cold counsels for him. Loki 
then reminds her that she spoke more mildly when she 
invited him to her bed. Snorri connects Skadi with the myth 
of Loki’s punishment. She fastened a venomous serpent 
above him, where he was bound, and its poison dropped on his 
face.’® 

The explanation given by some scholars of the nine nights’ 
stay in Thrymheim and three at Noatun, is that ‘ nights ’ sig- 
nifies ‘ months,’ and that the sea in the extreme North is open 
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only for three months for ship-faring. For the other nine it is 
sealed by ice and winter-storms.^“ 

Snorri’s HeimskringUy following the YngUnga-taly gives a 
different version of this myth. Njord wedded a woman Skadi, 
but she would have nothing of him, and hence was wedded to 
Odin, and had to him many sons, one of whom was Seeming. A 
poem by Eyvind is cited in support of this, which says that 
Seeming was begotten by Odin on a giant-maiden when they 
dwelt in Mannheim. To Seeming Norway traced her line of 
kings, or more strictly speaking the rulers of Halogaland.^’ 
The theory of alternating twin gods sharing one mate has been 
applied here, but Skadi is regarded as the god and Njord the 
goddess, shared by Odin and Skadi.“ 

Skadi has been held to be a representative of the Finns and 
Lapps who peopled the north of Norway. She may have been 
one of their goddesses, regarded as a giant’s daughter, because 
the inhospitable Northern region was akin to or identical with 
Jbtunheim. How she came to be associated with Njord and 
Odin is far from clear. But a cult war may have been con- 
sidered mythically as a war of Scandinavian and Finnish deities, 
ending in a pact and marriage. R. M. Meyer sees in the dis- 
puted residence incident of Skadi and Njord an ikonic myth, 
i.e., a myth based on the history of an image of Skadi which had 
been carried off to Noatun, and, after a war, shared a residence 
with Norsemen and Finns.^® 

The euhemeristic notices of Njord in the YngUnga-saga con- 
firm the Eddie account of him as a god of prosperity. He be- 
came ruler after Odin’s death. The Swedes call him lord and 
he took tribute of them. In his days there was peace, and hence 
the Swedes thought that he swayed the year’s plenty and men’s 
prosperity. He died in his bed and was marked for Odin ere 
he died.^* 

The cult of Njord was associated with that of Frey, for the 
two deities are mentioned together both in taking oaths and in 
drinking toasts at feasts. First came Odin’s toast for victory 




PLATE XIII 


Scenes from the Larger Golden Horn 

The upper design is assumed to depict the Fenris- 
wolf and the gods. He is seen bound in the lower part 
of the design, with Tyr to the left, his hands bitten off. 
See p. 99. 

In the lower design two wolves are supposed to be 
attacking the sun (the figure with a face, above which 
is a sun-symbol). Below this is a representation of 
Hel-gate with reptiles and rivers (to right); the posts 
are made of bones of the dead. The interpretation is 
doubtful. 
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and power, second Njord’s, and third Frey’s for good sea- 
sons and peace.^® Egil speaks of Njord and Frey as wealth- 
givers, and prays that both gods may be angry with king Eirik.^® 
Little light, however, is thrown upon the personality of this god 
as a figure of popular worship and esteem, beyond the reference 
to his many shrines in V afthrudnismal. We may suppose that 
this god of earth’s fruitfulness and of prosperity, when his cult 
passed among sea-farers and fishermen, became also a god of 
the riches of the sea. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE VANIR GROUP— FREY 


F rey (on Freyr), son of Njord, probably by his sister, 
is like him one of the Vanir but reckoned among the ^sir. 
He is ‘ the bold son of Njord ’j his ‘ mighty son ’j his ‘ noble 
son.’ ^ Among the ^sir he is ‘ the most renowned,’ ‘ foremost 
of the gods,’ ‘ whom no man hateth,’ ‘ the first of all the heroes 
in the gods’ house.’ ^ His name, which corresponds to Gothic 
jrauja, OHG jro, and AS jrea, means ‘ lord,’ and was thus at 
first a title. Snorri says of him that, like his sister Freyja, he is 
fair of face and mighty. He rules over rain and sunshine and 
also over the increase of the earth. Good is it to call on him for 
fruitful seasons and peace, for he can give peace and prosperity 
to men. He is god of the fruitful season and of the gifts of 
wealth. Thus Frey is closely akin to N j ord in his functions. It 
is also said of him that ‘ he harms not maids, nor men’s wives, 
and frees the bound from their fetters.’ He is also ‘ the battle- 
bold Frey.’ ® 

Frey’s seat is in Alfheim, the land of the Alfar or elves, given 
him by the gods as a ‘ tooth-gift ’ in ancient times, i.e., a present 
to a child on cutting its first tooth. ‘ As the elves are especially 
connected with the furthering of vegetable life (the places on 
the turf where they have danced betray themselves by the rich- 
ness of the grass), so the god of fruitfulness is naturally their 
overlord.’ ^ 

His possessions are Skidbladnir, ‘ swiftest and best of 
ships,’ and made with great skill of craftsmanship by dwarfs. 
It was given to Frey, perhaps because he, one of the Vanir, had 
to do with ship-faring. It is the ideal magic ship, so large that 
all the gods may man it with their weapons and armaments. 
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As soon as its sails are hoisted, wherever it is going it has a fair 
wind, like certain ships in the Sagas. When not in use it can be 
folded up and put in the pouch.® Possibly this ship betokens 
the douds. Frey’s sword fights of itself or if a worthy hero 
wields it.® His horse, Blodughofi, can go through ‘ the dark 
and flickering flames.’ ^ To him also is ascribed the ring 
Draupnir which multiplies itself — a symbol of fertility appro- 
priate to Frey.® His chariot, in which he drives at Balder’s 
funeral, is drawn by the boar Gullinbursti, ‘ Gold bristles,’ or 
Slidrugtanni, ‘ Fearful tusk,’ or, according to the Husdrafa of 
Ulf Uggason, Frey rode on the boar itself. This boar was made 
by dwarfs and could run through air and water better than any 
horsej the glow from its mane and bristles was so great that, 
wherever the boar was, no matter how dark the night, there 
would be sufficient light. It is also called Hildisvini, ‘ Battle 
swine,’ ‘ which shines with bristles of gold.® 

Frey’s boar is undoubtedly connected with the offering to 
him of boars in sacrifice, especially the sonar goUr, ‘ atonement 
boar,’ on the eve of the Yule festival. The largest boar was 
given to Frey, and it was so holy that when it was led into the 
hall, oaths were sworn and vows made while the hand was laid 
over its bristles. The purpose of the sacrifice was to cause the 
god to be favourable to the New Year. According to the 
Hervarar-saga king Heidrek offered the boar to Frey, but an 
earlier reference does not connect the sonar goltr with Frey.“ 
A survival of the sacrifice is found in the cakes baked in Sweden 
at Yule in the form of a boar. Whether all the references to the 
boar in Teutonic folk-custom or story collected by Grimm are 
connected with the cult of Frey is doubtful. The ceremonial 
bringing-in of a boar’s head at Christmas banquets in England, 
still surviving at Queen’s College, Oxford, cannot be definitely 
shown to point to a cult of Frey among the Saxons.” According 
to Tacitus the Aestii worshipped the Mater deum, and wore as 
an emblem of that superstition the forms of boars, which took 
the place of arms or other protection and guaranteed victory.” 
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Some have seen in this native goddess Freyja who, in Hyndlu- 
Ijod, rides a boar with golden bristles. The custom of wearing a 
boar’s image or helmets in that form as protectives was common 
among the Anglo-Saxons, as their poetry shows, as well as in 
Germany. It need not necessarily point to a cult of Frey, but 
to a wider belief in the swine as a sacred or magic animal.^® 

Frey’s servants are Skirnir, prominent in Skirnismal, and 
Byggvir and his wife Beyla, both of whom opposed Loki 
at .®gir’s banquet and were addressed contemptuously by 
him. 

At the Doom of the gods Frey contends with Surt and falls, 
because he lacks his sword which he had given to Skirnir.’^ 
Reference is made to Frey’s slaying of Beli, not widi his sword, 
but with his fist or the horn of a hart. Hence he is called ‘ ad- 
versary of Beli,’ ‘ Beli’s hater,’ or ‘ fair slayer.’ Beli may be 
the brother of Gerd, of whom Frey was enamoured, for she 
speaks of him as her brother’s murderer.’® 

Like Njord, Frey is accused by Loki of having a sister-wife, 
Freyja, the only reference to this save in the YngUnga-sagad^ 
Both Skirnismal and Snorri give the story of his love for the 
giant’s daughter Gerd, called his wife in Hyndluljod: ‘ Gerd, 
Frey’s spouse, was Gymir’s daughter j Orboda bore her to the 
old giant.’ Orboda was one of the Hill-giants’ race. Snorri 
calls Gymir a man, but he was certainly a giant. His daughter 
was fairest of women. One day Frey sat himself on Hlid- 
skjalf and looked over the worlds, even to Jotunheim, where 
he saw a woman raising her hands to open the door of a house. 
Brightness gleamed from her arms over sea, sky, and all worlds. 
Frey was filled with melancholy, represented by Snorri as a 
punishment for sitting in Odin’s seat, but in Skirnismal there is 
no word of this, and perhaps this seat was Frey’s originally, not 
Odin’s. Skadi (or Njord, according to an emendation of the 
text and also in Snorri’s version) sent for Skirnir and bade him 
ask Frey for whose sake he was so melancholy. Skirnir feared 
that he would get evil answers from him, but he questioned him 
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boldly and learned the cause. He was deeply in love with 
Gerd, yet ‘ none of the ^Esir or Alfar will grant that we may 
live together.’ He asked Skirnir to go and woo her for him and 
bring her to him. Skirnir asked for Frey’s horse and magic 
sword, and with these set oflF. He spoke to the horse, saying 
that it was dark and now it was time to travel across the wild 
fells, over the giants’ land. Either they would return together 
or the powerful giant would take them. Then he reached 
Jotunheim and Gymir’s dwelling, guarded by dogs. On a hill 
sat a herdsman who, when Skirnir asked for speech with Gerd, 
said that this could never be. Meanwhile within the dwelling 
Gerd heard a noise, and learned from her servant that a man 
had dismounted at the gate. She bade the servant bring him in, 
though she feared that he was her brother’s slayer. When he 
entered, she asked him if he was one of the Alfar, of the ^Esir’s 
sons, or of the wise Vanir, since he had come through the flicker- 
ing flame to her abode. He said that he was none of these, and 
oflFered her golden apples if she would say that Frey was dearest 
to her. She refused them, saying that she would never be 
Frey’s. He offered her the ring Draupnir: this also she refused. 
Then he threatened to behead her, but she was unmoved and 
told him that he might fight Gymir if he liked. Skirnir replied 
that the sword would kill her father, and threatened her with 
the magic power of his staff and with curses. She will go where 
men will nevermore see her. On the eagle’s hill she will sit, 
facing Hel, and her meat will be loathsome to her. Even the 
Frost-giant Hrimnir will stare at her and she will become better 
known than Heimdall. Grief and terror will afflict her in the 
giants’ land, and she will dwell with a three-headed giant. 
Odin is angry with herj Frey will hate herj the gods’ wrath 
will be upon her. Skirnir bade all Jotuns, all Frost-giants, the 
sons of Suttung, and the iEsir hear how he forbade her ever to 
know the joy of love. Hrimgrimnir is the giant who will have 
her beneath near the doors of Hel, and to the Frost-giants’ halls 
she will daily crawl in misery. Then he wrote four runes, by 
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which she would know unquenched desire, though he would cut 
them out again if she relented. 

As a result of these curses Gerd yielded, though she said that 
she had never thought to love one of the Vanir. She bade 
Skirnir tell Frey to meet her nine nights hence in the secret 
wood called Barri, where she will be his. On hearing this 
from Skirnir Frey said: ‘ One night is long, two are longer, 
how can I bear three.? Often has a month seemed less to me 
than half a night of longing now.’ 

Gerd is included among the Asynjur by Snorri, and Loki 
taunts Frey at ^Egir’s banquet with buying her with gold, sell- 
ing his sword at the same time. Hence when Muspell’s sons 
come riding he will have no sword.’® The ‘ flickering flame,’ 
•vafrlogi, by which Gerd’s abode is surrounded, is a magic de- 
fence against intrusion, and only by magic or supernatural means 
can a hero go through it. It is found thrice in the Eddie poems. 
The second reference to it is in Svifdagsmal where it surrounds 
the hall where Menglod is secured. Svipdag makes his way 
through it to her, his destined bride. The third reference is in 
Sigrdrijumal^ where Brynhild is held in a magic sleep imposed 
by Odin, in a hall on a mountain surrounded by fire. Through 
it Sigurd makes his way. 

Frey was sometimes called Ingvi-Frey or Ingunar-Frey, a 
name connected with that of Ingw, the tribal ancestor or epony- 
mous hero of the Ingvaeones, the group of tribes dwelling in 
Schleswig-Holstein, from whom sprang the Saxons, Anglo- 
Saxons, and Frisians. Ingunar is either a distorted form of 
Ingvi or the genitive of a feminine Ingun, possibly Frey’s un- 
named mother or his consort. The name would mean ‘ Frey 
of Ingun ’ or ‘ Lord (Husband) of Ingun.’ The Ynglings, the 
earliest race of the kmgs of Sweden, regarded themselves as 
descendants of Frey, called Yngvi in the Ynglinga-saga. 
‘ They were kindred of the god Frey ’ or ‘ held him to be the 
founder of their race,’ says Saxo, speaking of Swedish heroes.’® 
Yngvi’s people were the Swedes. There are, however, two 
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genealogies. One is that of the Saga, which begins with Njord, 
then Frey or Yngvi. The other is that of the Islendinga-bok, 
which begins with Yngvi, who is followed by Njord, Frey, etc. 
Whether Yngvi and Frey were actually different mythic per- 
sonages, and if so, why they became merged in each other, can- 
not be determined. Perhaps the connexion lay in the fact that 
the king of the Ingwines or East Danes was called Frea Ing- 
winaj their tribal ancestor was Ing. Ing first dwelt with the 
East Danes, and then crossed the sea, his wagon following him.®° 
Ing is the same as Yngvi, and as Frey means ‘ lord,’ Yngvi may 
have been the personal name of the god. The Ingvaeones of 
Tacitus, who dwelt in the coast region between the North Sea 
and the Baltic, are to be traced back to Yngvi or Frey, their 
tribal deity. Their region was also the seat of the Nerthus cult. 
Thus the cult of Yngvi-Frey passed thence to Sweden, where its 
chief seat was Upsala. 

In his account of the Hadding saga, Saxo says that this mythic 
hero was attacked on one occasion by a sea-monster which he 
slew. But as he was exulting in his deed, a woman appeared 
who said that he would suffer the wrath of the gods, for his 
sacrilegious hands had slain one of them in disguised form. 
So Hadding, ‘ slayer of a benignant god,’ in order to appease the 
deities, sacrificed dusky victims to Frey at an annual feast, which 
he left posterity to follow. This rite was called by the Swedes 
Froblot, ‘ sacrifice to Frey.’ Saxo also says that Frey, ‘ satrap 
of the gods,’ took up his abode not far from Upsala, where he 
exchanged for a ghastly and infamous sin-offering the old cus- 
tom of prayer by sacrifice which had been used for many genera- 
tions. He paid to the gods abominable offerings by beginning 
to sacrifice human victims.^ The Hakonar-saga also says that 
Frey raised a great temple at Upsala and set his capital there, 
endowing it with all his revenues, lands, and movables."' 

The YngUnga-saga calls Frey a rich and generous lord under 
whom peace and fruitfulness abounded. He took the realm 
after Njord and was ‘lord of the Swedes.’ The ‘Peace of 
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Frodi ’ began in his time and good years in all lands, which the 
Swedes ascribe to Frey. He raised a temple at Upsala and was 
held dearer than the other gods, because the people were 
wealthier in his days. Gerd was his wife, and he was called 
Yngvi and his kindred were the Ynglings. When he died he 
was put in a barrow with a door and three windows, and the 
Swedes were told that he was still alive. He was guarded there 
for three winters, and gold was put through one of the windows, 
silver through the second, and copper through the third. Peace 
reigned during these three years. When at last the Swedes 
learned that he was dead, they would not burn him, but called 
him ‘ god of the world ’ and sacrificed to him for plenteous 
years, thinking that while his body was in Sweden, peace and 
plenty would abound.^® 

The ‘ Peace of Frodi ’ is often spoken of in Northern litera- 
ture. Frodi was an early Danish king, more mythic than real, 
and in his time this Peace began — a kind of golden age. 
Snorri says that during it no man injured another, even if that 
other were his brother’s or father’s slayer. No thief or robber 
was known, and a gold ring lay long imtouched on Jalang’s 
heath. This was at the time when Augustus reigned at Rome. 
The Peace came to an end when two giant maids, Fenja and 
Menja, ground out of a magic mill a host against Frodi, who 
was slain. They did this because he forced them to grind out 
gold. This myth of a golden age was doubtless connected with 
the cult and person of Frey, whose name is to be found in that 
of Snorri’s king Frodi and the several kings of that name in 
Saxo.®^ 

Behind all these euhemeristic notices of Frey lies the evi- 
dence that his cult had been carried into Sweden from else- 
where, and that there this god, who is said to have himself in- 
troduced the cult and arranged the sacrifices, had a prominent 
place. He was called blotgui Svia, ‘ the sacrificial god of 
Sweden,’ and Sviagod, ‘ god of the Swedes.’ It is clear also 
that Frey was regarded as a god of fertility and that human 
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Frey 

Upper figure, to right. Ithyphallic squatting image, 
probably of Frey, intended to be carried in its owner’s 
purse and buried with him. From Sodermanland, 
Sweden, tenth century. 

Lower design, to right. One of several golden 
plates representing the sacred marriage of a god of fer- 
tility (possibly Frey) and a goddess. Found in the 
neighbourhood of the farm of Frojsland land of 
Frey’), south-west Norway. See p. ii6. 

Design on left. The sacred marriage depicted on a 
tenth century runic stone, the figures represented sepa- 
rately because of the form of the stone. From the 
same district as the gold plate. 
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sacrifices were offered in his cult. As in other fertility cults, 
that of Frey was connected with generation. Adam of Bremen 
says that at Upsala the image of Fricco (Frey), who bestowed 
peace and joy on men, stood beside those of Odin and Thor, and 
was invested with ingenti fria-po — an obvious symbol of the 
god’s influence on fertility. He also says that, at the nine 
years’ festival, unseemly songs were sung during the sacrifices.^® 
We do not know that this was a Frey festival, but if so, the notice 
would correspond to what Saxo says of the sacrifices at Upsala, 
that Starkad, who had lived for seven years with the sons of 
Frey, left that place because he was so disgusted with the effem- 
inate gestures, the play of the mimes, and the ringing of bells. 
Saxo also declares that the legendary Fro, king of Sweden, put 
the wives of Siward’s kinsfolk in a brothel and delivered them to 
public outrage. If Fro is Frey, this might be a memory of the 
erotic aspects of his cult.“ The only myth of Frey reported in 
the Eddas — - his love-sickness for Gerd and his strong desire 
for her — points to the nature of his personality and worship. 

Frey’s image was taken in a wagon through the land at the 
close of winter, under the care of a priestess, who was regarded 
as his wife and was set over his sacred place. From Upsala the 
procession traversed the land, and was everywhere received with 
joy and with sacrifices, in expectation of a fruitful year. A curi- 
ous story is told of this in the Olafs-saga Tryggvasonar by a 
Christian saga-man. Gunnar Helming had fled from Norway 
to escape the consequences of a suspected crime. In those days 
there were great sacrifices to the gods, and Frey had long re- 
ceived more than the others. His image was so enchanted that 
he used to speak to the people out of it. Gunnar, having come 
to Sweden, placed himself under Frey’s protection. The priest- 
ess received him, though the god did not seem favourable to 
him, and, at the time of the procession, she bade Gunnar come 
and feast with Frey and her. Gunnar went with the servants 
of the god, who abandoned the wagon during a snow-storm in 
the hills. Gunnar led it, but, feeling tired, climbed into it. 
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After a time the priestess bade him go and lead the wagon, for 
Frey was against him. He obeyed, but soon after resumed his 
seat, saying that he would risk standing up against Frey if he 
opposed him. He wrestled with the god, and, being nearly 
overcome, he thought that if he conquered, he would return to 
Norway and accept the Christian faith. The evil spirit which, 
according to the narrative, was in the image, now abandoned it. 
Gunnar broke the image and himself personated the god. At 
the place where a feast was prepared in expectation of the visit, 
the people marvelled that the god and his priestess should have 
come through the storm, still more that he should come among 
them and drink like men! The time was spent in feasting, but 
the counterfeit Frey would accept no offerings save those of 
gold, silver, and fine garments. In time the priestess became 
pregnant, and this, with the fine weather, was regarded as a 
good omen for a fruitful year. The news of the power of the 
Swedish god spread far and wide. King Olaf of Norway heard 
of it, and, suspecting the truth, sent Gunnar’s brother to Sweden. 
He found Gunnar who, with priestess and treasure, returned to 
Norway and was baptized. 

The resemblance of this procession to that of Nerthus and her 
priest, as recorded eight centuries before by Tacitus, is striking, 
and suggests the connexion of Frey and Nerthus as deities of 
fertility, Nerthus, perhaps, being wife or mother of Frey. Not 
improbably priest and goddess or god and priestess were be- 
lieved to celebrate the ‘ sacred marriage ’ during this festival 
time in order to promote fertility. In the Nerthus rite a woman 
would represent the goddess j in the Frey rite a man would 
represent the god. In the story, Gunnar acts as the god and as 
husband of the priestess. The story would thus be reminiscent 
of actual custom, with priest and priestess as god and goddess. 
Evidence of such a ritual in prehistoric times in Norway has 
been collected by Prof. Magnus Olsen, the rite surviving in 
folk-custom and being represented on engraved gold plates 
which had been buried in the earth. Such a ritual may lie be- 
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hind the story in Skirnismd. Skirnir is by some regarded as 
merely Frey himself, whether or not he is to be taken as the 
surviving memory of the mortal who took the part of the god 
in the folk-drama, the god himself being also represented by an 
effigy for which ‘the role of Gerd’s seeker was too active.”^® 
Frey’s priestess is called a ‘ temple-priestess,’ but he had also 
priests.®® 

Like Njord, Frey was besought to give fair winds to voy- 
agers, and he was frequently named with him and with Thor, 
e.g., in taking an oath: ‘So help me Frey, Njord, and the 
almighty god ’ (Thor).®® Frey was thus a god of many func- 
tions — light, sunshine, fertility, fruitfulness, and fair winds. 
Sagas speak of sacrifices of bulls to Frey. Libations were also 
offered or toasts drunk to him along with those to other gods — 
Odin or Thor, and Njord, Frey’s and Njord’s being for fruitful 
seasons and peace. Thorkel, who had been driven out by 
Glum, went to Frey’s temple at Eyaf jord in Iceland with a 
full-grown ox, saying to the god that he had long been his chief 
toast and had many gifts from him, and that he had repaid 
them well. Now he gave Frey the ox, asking him to drive out 
Glum and desiring a token of acceptance of the gift. The ox 
bellowed and fell dead, and this was regarded by Thorkel as a 
good sign.®’' Some time after. Glum dreamed that a great com- 
pany came to see Frey, and it seemed to him that he saw the god 
sitting in their midst. Glum asked the company who they 
were, and learned that they were his dead kinsmen who were 
praying to Frey that Glum should not be driven out. Their 
prayer did not prevail, for Frey was answering them shortly and 
angrily, and was mindful of Thorkel’s gift. Glum was never 
Frey’s good friend after that.®® 

Not only were there large images of Frey, smaller ones were 
used as amulets. Held the Volva prophesied to Inglmund 
about his settlement in an undiscovered western land. He said 
that he would not go, but she declared that he would, and, as a 
token, his silver image of Frey would be lost out of his purse 
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and found when he dug a place in that land for his high-seat 
pillars. The image was discovered to be missing, and 
Ingimund sent two Finns to Iceland to discover it. They found 
it, but could not remove it, for it went from one place to an- 
other and they could not take it. So Ingimund was forced to 
go himself, and when he had set up his pillars, he found 
the image. It had belonged to a petty Norse king, and 
had been given to Ingimund by king Harald about 
872 A.D.^® 

Sacred horses were kept in Frey’s temple at Throndhjem, 
and a curious story is told of a horse, a half-share of which was 
dedicated to Frey by its owner, Hrafnkell, who migrated to 
Iceland in the time of Harald. He revered no god more than 
Frey and dedicated a temple to him. Hence he was called 
‘ Frey’s priest,’ Freys~godi. He vowed to slay any one who 
rode this horse. In order to look for sheep, his shepherd Einar 
mounted it, and by its loud neighings this was made known to 
Hrafnkell, who slew Einar. The result was a feud between 
Einar’s people and Hrafnkell, who was banished. His enemies 
cast the horse, whose name was Freyfaxi, into a stream from a 
cliff, afterwards known as Freyfaxi’s Cliff. They burned the 
temple and robbed the images of their decorations. On hearing 
this, Hrafnkell said: ‘ I think it folly to believe in the gods,’ 
and from that day forward offered no sacrifices.^"* We hear of 
another horse with a white mane called Freyfaxi, belonging to 
Brand. It was a splendid horse for fighting, and men believed 
that Brand put his trust in it and worshipped it: hence he was 
known as Faxabrand.®® 

The cult of Frey seems to have passed from Sweden, with its 
centre at Upsala, to Norway. There was an important temple 
of the god at Throndhjem where the people prayed to him for 
peace and fruitfulness, and looked for announcements about 
future events from him.®® When King Olaf commanded the 
people at Throndhjem in 998 a.d. to break Frey’s image, they 
refused on the ground that they had served him long and that 
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he had done well by them, giving them peace and plenty and 
revealing the future to them/^ 

From Norway Frey’s cult passed to Iceland with the emi- 
grants in the ninth century, and there they placed themselves 
under his protection and that of Thor. The story of Ingimund 
offers an interesting illustration of this, and of the god’s desire 
for the spread of his cult, which was strongest in the north of 
the island. Many temples of Frey are mentioned in the Sagas, 
some of them peculiarly sacred. In Viga-Glums-saga it is told 
that Glum harboured outlaws at Frey’s temple at Eyafjord. 
This made the god angry: he withdrew his protection from 
Glum, and now his luck turned. 

Not only did groups of men or peoples trace descent from 
Frey, calling themselves his kin or his offspring,^® but individ- 
uals regarded themselves as his friends or they were dear to 
him. The Gisla-saga tells how no snow lodged on the south 
side of Thorgrim’s barrow, in the north-west of Iceland, nor 
did it freeze there. So men guessed that this was because Thor- 
grim had been so dear to Frey that he would not suffer the snow 
to come between them. Or, as Gisli said : ‘ Frey warms his serv- 
ant’s grave.’ Before his death it was said of Thorgrim that he 
had intended to hold a festival at the beginning of winter, to 
greet the winter and to sacrifice to Frey.^® 

Frey’s high position is seen in his epithets ^ — Veraldar-god, 
‘god of the world ’5 Folkvaldi-god, ‘Foremost of the gods.’*’’ 
His occupancy of Hlidskjalf in Skirnismal and his possession 
of the ring Draupnir, elsewhere ascribed to Odin, point to a time 
when Odin had not yet taken a higher place than Frey in 
Scandinavia. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE VANIR GROUP— FREYJA 

F REYJA or ‘ the Lady,’ as daughter of Njord and sister of 
Frey, was one of the Vanir, and was called Vanabrudr, 
‘ Bride of the Vanir ’j Vanadis, ‘ Lady of the Vanir ’j and Vana- 
god, ‘ Vanir goddess.’ ^ Like the other members of the group, 
she is reckoned among the .(Esir, and is ‘ the most renowned of 
the goddesses ’ and ‘ most gently born.’ ^ In Heaven she has the 
dwelling Folkvang, ‘ Folk-plain,’ and her hall, great and fair, 
is Sessrumnir, ‘ Rich in seats.’ Here she assigns seats to the 
heroes who fall in battle, for half of these she shares with Odin. 
Hence she is ‘ the Possessor of the Slain.’ ® She drives forth in 
a chariot drawn by cats, and in this manner she came to 
Balder’s funeral.'* Her most famous possession is the necklace 
Brisinga-men, which Loki stole and Heimdall recovered.® She 
has also a hawk’s plumage or feather-dress which enables her 
to fly, and is sometimes borrowed by Loki.® She rides the 
boar Hildisvini, ‘ Battle-swine,’ with golden bristles, which she 
desires to pass off as Frey’s boar. In reality it is her lover Ottarr 
in that form.^ 

Freyja’s husband is Odj hence she is Ods-maer, * Bride of 
Od.’ Their daughter is Hnoss, ‘ Jewel,’ * so fair that precious 
things are called after her, hnossir? According to the yngUn- 
ga-saga she had two daughters, Hross and Gersimi, ‘ after 
whom all things dearest to have are named.’ ® 

Freyja is willing to help when men call upon her, especially 
in love affairs, and she is thus called ‘ goddess of love.’ Songs 
of love were a delight to her.® In the euhemerized account of 
Freyja in the YngUnga-saga, she is said to have introduced evil 
magic, seidrj among the AEsir, its use being already common 
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among the Vanir, perhaps a memory of the use of magic in her 
cult.“ From her name noble women had the name of honour 
jreyjur^^ 

Freyja is known only in Norway and mainly in Icelandic 
poetry. Hence it has been asserted that she was a creation of 
the skalds as a counterpart to Frey. This is unlikely, and she 
is one of the few goddesses whose cult is definitely mentioned 
in Northern literature. In Oddrunargratr, one of the heroic 
poems of the Edda, occurs the following appeal: 

‘ So may the holy Powers grant thee help, 

Frigg and Freyja and full many gods, 

As thou hast saved me from fear and misery/ 

And in Hyndluljod Freyja says of Ottarr that he had made her 
a horg (a cairn or altar) piled up with stones, which the sacri- 
ficial fires had fused into glass, and that it was often reddened 
with the blood of animal victims, for Ottarr trusted in the god- 
desses.^^ To Freyja, with Thor, Odin, and the ^sir, peasants 
of Throndhjem oflFered toasts at the beginning of winter in their 
feasts and sacrifices.^® In the Hdlfs-saga she is called upon for 
aid. King Alfrek determined to keep that one of his two wives, 
Signy and Geirhild, who should brew the best beer. Signy 
asked Freyja’s aid, Geirhild that of Odin (Hott, ‘ he with the 
hat ’). He gave her his spittle in place of yeast, so her beer 
was the best. For this, she had to give Odin her son Wikar. 

If, however, Freyja was an independent goddess, there seems 
to have been frequent confusion between her and Frigg, Odin’s 
consort, or perhaps she tended to take the place of Frigg. 
When she is said to share the slain with Odin, one would natu- 
rally suppose that this would have been Frigg’s privilege. In 
the Egils-saga it is women whom Freyja receives after death.^* 
Both goddesses possess hawk’s plumage, and Loki borrows it 
from both.“ Some have held that the famous Brisinga-men 
was originally Frigg’s possession. In later poetry Freyja is 
actually called Fjolnir’s (OcFn’s) wife, as Frigg was. The 
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Christian Hjallti Skeggjason was outlawed at the Thing in 
Iceland in c. 999, because of his blasphemous verses against 
Odin and Freyja: 

‘ Ever will I gods blaspheme, 

Freyja methinks a bitch does seem, 

Freyja a bitch? Aye, let them be 
Both dogs together, Odin and she.’ 

This suggests that she was regarded as Odin’s consort, taking 
the place of Frigg. Freyja and Frigg may have been both de- 
veloped out of one original goddess, spouse of the old Heaven- 
god, to be ultimately confused with each other when the cult of 
Odin was increasing in the North. 

On the other hand, that Freyja could be held to share the 
slain with Odin suggests her lofty position. Her abode is de- 
picted as a kind of Valhall, and it might be identified with Vin- 
golf, a seat of goddesses and also of the slain." Freyja might 
also be regarded as chief of the Valkyries, riding forth to the 
strife, as Snorri depicts her — ‘ wheresoever she rides forth to 
the battle, she has half of the slain ’} and, in this light, her fear- 
less pouring out of ale for the giant Hrungnir when he invaded 
Asgard, would be significant, for the Valkyries poured out 
liquor in Valhall for heroes.’® As chief of the Valkyries she 
would have an interest in the slain. If the names of her abodes 
have reference to their being abodes of the dead, ‘ Folk-plain ’ 
and ‘ Rich in seats,’ then a wider conception of her rule over the 
dead might be indicated. The passage in Egils-saga points to 
this. Thorgerd, daughter of Egil, who intends to die with her 
father, says that she has taken no food and will take none, for 
she hopes to feast that night with Freyja, just as heroes hoped 
to be Odin’s guests. But there may be a survival in this passage 
of an older belief that women, not heroes, went to her abode 
at death. 

The myths about Freyja are to some extent in keeping with 
her position as goddess of love, possibly also of fertility. Some 
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Ancient Wagon 

A wagon of the early Iron Age found in the moor 
of Deibjerg, Jiitiandj and restored. Such a wagon 
may have been used to carry round an imagCj as in the 
Nerthus and Frey cults (pp. 102, 115 )5 or to transport 
a dead man to his grave-mound, where it was buried 
with him for use on the H el-way or in the Other 
World. 
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of them suggest her desirableness as a beautiful and voluptuous 
goddess. She is coveted by giants — by him who rebuilt the 
citadel of the .iEsir, by Hrungnir, and by Thrym. When 
Thrym sought her as his bride, her indignation was intense, her 
anger shook the dwelling of the gods, and her necklace broke 
on her heaving bosom. ‘ Maddest for men might I be called, 
did I travel with thee to J6tunheim.’“ These giants, repre- 
senting the power of winter, might be regarded as trying to 
overcome a goddess of fertility. 

Similarly she was forced by four dwarfs to surrender herself 
to them ere they would give her Brisinga-men. This is the 
subject of a story in the Sorla-thattr (fourteenth century). 
Freyja is here Odin’s mistress. One day, looking into the rock- 
dwelling of four dwarfs, she saw them fashioning a wonderful 
necklace. Offering to purchase it, she was told that she would 
have it only if she yielded herself to the dwarfs. To this she 
submitted and became possessor of the famous necklace 
Brisinga-men. Loki heard of this and told Odin, who bade him 
get the necklace — a difficult task, for no one could enter 
Freyja’s abode without her consent. Loki transformed himself 
into a fly and sought some opening, but in vain. At last he 
crept through a tiny hole in the roof. The inmates of the hall 
were asleep, Freyja lying with the clasp of the necklace under 
her neck. Transformed now into a flea, Loki bit her cheek. 
She woke and turned over on her other side. Then, assuming 
his own form, Loki unclasped the necklace, opened the door, 
and went with it to Odin. Freyja regained it from Odin only 
by consenting to incite two mighty kings, Hedin and Hilde, to 
an unending conflict.^" This story is probably based on an 
earlier poem now lost. In the Eddas Freyja is the possessor 
of the necklace, and it so distinguishes her that when Thor dis- 
guised himself as the goddess, he wore this necklace. On an- 
other occasion or in another myth, the necklace, stolen by Loki, 
was recovered by Heimdall. 

This necklace, ‘ the necklace of the Brisings,’ who must be its 
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artificers, or ‘ of Brising,’ is alluded to as the hrosinga mene in 
Beowulf, carried off by Hama from Eormanric. Here it forms 
part of a hoard.^*' The necklace itself is explained by modern 
mythologists as the rainbow, the moon, the morning or evening 
star, the red dawn, etc. Some have regarded it as the sun 
setting in the sea, and of which Freyja, regarded as the Heaven- 
goddess, is thus dispossessed. The word has also been con- 
nected with brisingr, ‘ fire,’ a name still given to bonfires in 
Norway — an allusion to its gleaming quality, the jewel which 
sparkles like fire.”" Menglod, ‘ Necklace-glad,’ whom the hero 
Svipdag is compelled to seek by his stepmother, is so called after 
this mythic ornament, and is thus held to be a form of Freyja. 
Svipdag called up his dead mother Groa from the grave, and 
was given by her several charms to guard him in his difficult 
quest. He reached the hall of the giants, surrounded by fire, 
where Menglod was. The giant Fjolsvid sat before it, and 
held parley with Svipdag. In the course of their dialogue much 
mythic information is given. At last the giant says that no one 
is destined to have Menglod save Svipdag, who now reveals 
himself, and is welcomed by her as bridegroom. The evidence 
that Menglod is a form of Freyja is slender, and the tale rather 
suggests a folk-story than a myth. Attempts to explain the 
necklace in terms of natural phenomena are unsatisfactory, and 
it seems better to regard it as the reflexion in the divine sphere 
of such a precious human possession as a valuable necklace. 

Freyja’s lubricity is emphasized in the Eddas. In Loka- 
senna Loki attacks her, in common with other goddesses, for 
lewdness. She has just repelled his slander of Frigg, when 
Loki says: 

‘Be silent, Freyja, well I know thee. 

Thou art not free of faults; 

All the ^sir and Alfar who now are here 
Hast thou in turn made happy.’ 

Freyja denies this, and, ‘ evil witch,’ is then charged by Loki 
with having been found in her brother’s bed by the w®sir.“ 
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When Loki says of Thor, disguised as Freyja, that she (he) has 
eaten nothing nor closed an eye for eight nights, so hot is her 
desire for the giant’s home, there may be a suggestion of 
Freyja’s character.^ In Hyndluljod Freyja riding on a boar 
seeks the wise giantess Hyndla in order to learn from her the 
story of her favourite Ottarr’s descent. She wishes Hyndla to 
ride with her to Valhall on a wolf. Hyndla knows her to be 
Freyj a, and says that the boar is her lover Ottarr. After telling 
the story of his descent, Hyndla dismisses Freyja with the 
caustic words: ‘ In the night-time like the she-goat Heidrun 
thou leapest after the goats.’ She says also: 

^ To Od didst thou run, ever lusty, 

And many have stolen under thy girdle,’ 

and she frequently calls Ottarr Freyja’s lover. Frey admits 
that the boar is Ottarr and compels Hyndla to bring him the 
memory-beer, which will help him to recall the genealogy 
which she has just related. If Hyndla does not swiftly bring it, 
she will raise flames around her and burn her alive. Hyndla 
brings the drink, but mingled with the venom of an evil fate. 
Freyja says that this malediction will work no ill. Ottarr will 
find a delicious drink when she begs the favour of the gods. 
Perhaps we may assume that Freyja causes the death of Hyndla, 
after having forced her to give the desired information. 

Thor is called ‘ Freyja’s friend ’ in a poem by Eilif Gudrun- 
arson, and this may refer to some love affair with her.“ We 
should note also her association with Frey, a priapic god of fer- 
tility, and the glossing of her name in Christian times as Venus. 

Od, Freyja’s husband, was not a deity but ‘ the man called 
Od.’ He ‘ goes forth into far lands, but Freyja remains behind 
in tears, and her tears are red gold. Freyja has many names, 
because as she went among strange folk seeking Od, she called 
herself by different names — Mardoll, Horn, Gefn, Syr.’ In 
this passage Snorri does not explain how Freyja both remains 
at home and wanders in search of Od. The account itself has 
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given occasion to the most varied mythologizing interpreta- 
tions, and, if it is based on natural phenomena, what these are 
cannot now be determined. With reference to her weeping, 
one of the goddess’s titles is gratfagra god, ‘ goddess beautiful 
in tears,’ and gold is called ‘ tears of Freyja.’ In folk-tales 
the gift of weeping tears which become pearls is a well-known 
incident, and tears of gold are wept by a maiden in an Icelandic 
story.“® Her name Mcertholl is a form of Mardoll, and if the 
latter means ‘ shining over the sea,’ then she might be the Sun- 
goddess sinking to rest in the sea, the golden shimmer on the 
waters suggesting her tears as gold.^° Others, like Gering, see 
in Freyja the bestower of the fructifying summer rain. She 
hovers over the earth in a feather-dress (the clouds) 5 hence 
she is the goddess beautiful in tears. Her tears change to 
gold — the golden corn-seeds.®“ It should be noted that, as 
Od leaves Freyja, so Odin leaves Frigg in Saxo’s story — 
another suggestion of the oneness of Freyja and Frigg. 

To some degree Freyja is a counterpart of her brother Frey. 
Both are fair of face. Both are deities of love and that in its 
more sensual aspects. Both are associated with the boar on 
which they ride or are driven by it. If Nerthus was once of 
more importance than her male counterpart Njord, this was 
probably true also of Freyja in comparison with Frey. We 
have seen that Frey’s name, Ingunar-Frey, means ‘ Frey of 
Ingun,’ or ‘ Lord (Husband) of Ingun.’ If Ingun here stands 
for Freyja, this would mean that she had once been more 
prominent than her consort — -an earlier Fertility-goddess, 
possibly a form of Mother Earth. Prof. Chadwick has argued 
that the name Yngvi was that not only of Frey, but of the 
members of the royal house at Upsala." If these were regarded 
as representatives of Frey, they would each in turn be looked 
on as consorts of the goddess, and Frey himself may have been 
originally no more than their eponymous ancestor. These, 
however, are highly speculative suggestions. 



CHAPTER X 
BALDER 


T he references to Balder (ON Baldr) in the Poetic Edda 
are comparatively few and occur in six of the poems. 
From these we learn the following facts about him. He is son 
of Odin and Frigg.^ According to Grimnismal his heavenly 
dwelling is Breidablik, ‘ Wide-shining,’ which he built for him- 
self, a place free from all crimes.^ He was troubled by evil 
dreams: the gods took counsel over this, and Odin rode down 
to Hel to consult the dead seeress, raised up by his spells, and, 
calling himself Vegtam, forced her to reply to his questions. 
She answered first that a place is prepared in Hel for Balder 
and that hope is gone from the gods. Hod will be Balder ’s 
bane, bringing to Hel the hero whom he will deprive of life. 
But Balder will be avenged: Rind bears Vali in Vestrsalir, 
‘ Western Hall,’ to Odin. When one night old, he will fight, 
and bring Balder’s slayer to the pyre. ‘ What maidens are those 
who weep for this and toss to the sky the tops of the sails? ’ asked 
Odin.® This enigmatic question revealed to the seeress who 
her questioner really was. Odin says that she is no Volva nor 
prophetess: rather is she the mother of three giants (Thursar). 
She bids Odin ride home. None will see her again till Loki is 
free of his bonds and the Doom of the gods arrives. This story 
is the subject of Baldr s Draumar. 

Volusfa also refers to the death of Balder. The seeress says: 

‘ I saw for Balder, Odin’s son, 

The soft-hearted god, destiny set; 

Full grown on the fields. 

Slender and fair. 

The mistletoe stood. 
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From this tree was made, 

Which seemed so slender, 

A deadly shaft, which Hod shot.’ 

Then follow the lines from Bddrs Draumar about Vali, and 
the seeress resumes: 

‘ In Fensalir Frigg weeps sore, 

For Valhall’s woe, 

Would ye know yet more? ’ * 

The Short Volusfa in Hyndluljod refers to Balder’s death, 
and says that the gods were eleven in number when he bowed 
his head on the hill of death. Vali was swift to avenge this, 
slaying quickly his brother’s slayer.® 

Skirnismd speaks of the ring Draupnir as that which was 
laid on Balder’s pyre. In V afthrudnismd Odin asks the giant 
what words Odin spoke in the ear of Balder on his pyre. In 
Lokasenna- Loki tells Frigg that he is the cause of Balder’s 
death." 

In these notices we learn that Hod was Balder’s slayer. Only 
in "Lokasenna is it hinted that Loki was to blame for his death. 
The long prose narrative compiled by Snorri from these and 
other sources shows that Hod was the unwitting cause of the 
slaying, because of Loki’s action. The original myth may thus 
have had no place for Loki, who was later introduced into the 
story. 

Finally, in Volusfa Balder is said to come back to the re- 
newed world after the Doom of the gods, and with Hod he 
lives in Hropt’s (Odin’s) battle-hall.^ 

The Husdrafa of Ulf Uggason (tenth century) describes 
pictures painted on the wainscot and roof of a hall in Iceland. 
Among these were scenes from Balder’s funeral. Frey rides his 
boar, Heimdall his horse; Odin follows, then the Valkyries and 
the ravens. Another scene depicted the giantess Hyrokkin 
launching the ship on which the pyre is set, while Odin’s 
champions follow the wolf on which she rode.® The tenth 
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century skalds, Kormak and Vetrlidhi, also refer to the Balder 
myth. 

We now turn to Snorri’s later prose narrative. Balder the 
good is Odin’s second son, and good things are to be said of 
him. He is the best god, praised by all. So beautiful and fair is 
he that light shines forth from him. A certain herb is so white 
that it is called ‘ Balder’s eyelash,’ Baldersbraa. This shows 
how fair his hair and body are. He is wisest of the iEsir, most 
fair of speech and gracious, yet none may gainsay his judg- 
ments. He dwells in Breidablik, where nothing impure can 
be found. Nanna, daughter of Nep, is his wife: their son is 
Forseti.® 

In several chapters Snorri describes Balder’s death and 
funeral. He dreamed evil dreams, and the ^sir resolved to 
ask safety for him from all kinds of dangers. Frigg took oaths 
from fire, water, metals, stones, trees, animals, etc., that none 
of these should hurt him. Now it became a sport of the gods to 
shoot or hew or beat Balder j nothing could do him harm. 
When Loki saw this, he was displeased and went to Fensalir in 
woman’s form to ask Frigg why this was done. Then he learned 
that she had taken oaths of all things save a tree-sprout called 
mistletoe, growing to the west of Valhall, which had seemed 
to her too young to take an oath of. Loki went and pulled up 
the mistletoe by the root, and, going to the Thing, spoke to 
Hod who was standing outside the ring, because he was blind. 
He asked him why he did not shoot at Balder and was told that 
he could not see where Balder was and, besides, he was weapon- 
less. Loki then put the mistletoe in his hand and bade him be 
guided by him and throw the rod at Balder. This he did and 
Balder fell dead. 

The ^sir looked at each other in silence: none could there 
take vengeance, so great a sanctuary was that place. They wept, 
but Odin was of all most grieved, knowing the harm that would 
befall the /Esir. Frigg then asked who would go down to Hel 
and offer her a ransom to release Balder. Hermod, the son of 
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Odin, undertook this, and mounting Sleipnir, rode away. He 
went for nine nights through dark valleys to the river Gjoll 
and on to the Gj oil-bridge, thatched with gold, and guarded by 
the maiden Modgud. She asked his name and race and said 
that on the previous day Balder and five hundred dead men (his 
servants?) had crossed, but the bridge thundered less with 
their tread than with his alone. Why did he ride on Hel-way? 
To seek out Balder: had she seen him? ‘ Yes: Balder rode 
over the bridge, and Hel-way lies down and to the north.’ 

Hermod rode on to Hel-gate, over which his horse leaped. 
Now he entered the hall, where Balder sat in the high seat. 
Next morning he besought Hel to let him goj she would only 
release him if all things, quick or dead, wept for him. Balder 
now let Hermod out of the hall. Nanna sent to Frigg a kerchief 
and to Fulla a gold ring. Hermod rode back to Asgard and 
told his tidings. 

Meanwhile Balder’s funeral had been celebrated. The ^sir 
brought his corpse to the sea and set it on Hringhorni, greatest 
of all ships. They would have launched it and set his pyre upon 
it, but it would not stir. A message was sent to Jotunheim to 
the giantess Hyrrokin. She came, riding a wolf bridled by a 
snake. Leaping ofE her steed, which Odin bade four berserkers 
tend, though they could not hold it till they had felled it, she 
pushed the boat so that fire burst from its rollers as it was thrust 
into the sea, and earth trembled. Thor, in his rage, would have 
broken her head with his hammer, had not the gods calmed 
him.’“ 

The corpse was now laid on the ship. Nanna straightway 
died of grief, and was laid with Balder on the pyre, which was 
now kindled. Thor hallowed it with his hammer, when before 
his feet ran the dwarf Litr, whom Thor kicked into the fire. 
Odin was there, with Frigg, the Valkyries, and his ravens 3 
Frey drove in his chariot with his boar Gullinbursti or Slidrug- 
tanni. Heimdall rode Golltopj Freyja drove her cats. Many 
of the Frost-giants and Hill-giants were also present. On the 
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The Oseberg Ship 

The custom of interring a dead chief or king in a 
funeral chamber within a ship, which was then en- 
closed in a tumulus, was common in Norway. Such 
burial sites were always near the sea, and nine royal 
tumuli of this type exist at Borre on the western coast 
of the Oslo fjord. At some distance from these, at 
Oseberg, another tumulus was opened and was found 
to contain a ship, eighty feet long, richly carved, with 
a funeral chamber full of all kinds of objects for the 
use of the dead. Within the chamber were two 
beds and two bodies of women. One of these is be- 
lieved to be that of queen Aasa, grandmother of Har- 
ald the Fair-haired, the other that of her chief at- 
tendant. The date of the tumulus is about the middle 
of the ninth century. At some period unknown the 
tumulus had been opened and all the objects made of 
gold and silver abstracted, and many of the funerary 
objects smashed. The ship reconstructed is now pre- 
served at Oslo. The illustration shows the elaborate 
carving of the wood. 

The funeral of Balder points to a different method 
of ship-interment, viz., not burial within a tumulus but 
cremation (p. 130). 

From a photograph, by permission of the Director 
of the Universitetets Oldsaksamling, Oslo. 
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pyre Odin laid the ring Draupnir, and Balder’s horse was led to 
the fire with all his trappings. 

When Hermod told his tidings to the riEsir, they sent mes- 
sengers all over the world to pray that Balder should be wept 
out of Hel. People, living things, earth, stones, trees, metals, 
wept - — ‘ as thou must have seen that all these things weep 
when they come out of the cold into the heat.’ As the messen- 
gers went home, they found a giantess sitting in a cave, Thokk 
by name. They begged her to weep for Balder; she refused, 
and here Snorri quotes a verse of a lost Eddie poem. 

‘ With waterless tears will Thokk weep 
That Balder ascends the pyre; 

Neither in life nor death loved I the karl’s son. 

Let Hel hold what she has.’ 

Thokk was Loki. Snorri then relates the vengeance taken by 
the gods on him.” He also tells of Balder and Hod in the 
renovated world.” His narrative is based on poems now lost, 
the stanza about Thokk being one of these, on the Eddie poems, 
and on the Hmdrafa, already cited. 

The Eddas do not tell how Vali took vengeance on Hod, but 
this is assumed, and, in Hyndluljody asserted. Thus Snorri 
gives as one of the kennings for Hod, ‘ foe of Vali,’ and for 
Vali himself ‘ foe and slayer of Hod.’ ” As we have seen, the 
poetic references to Balder’s death do not mention Loki as the 
agent who caused Hod’s action. If Hod had merely been 
the unwitting slayer, there would have been no reason for seek- 
ing an avenger to put him to death. In Snorri’s narrative, where 
he acts under Loki’s advice, vengeance is not taken on him, but 
on Loki. In the earlier form of the myth, before c. 1000 a.d., 
Hod alone was responsible for Balder’s death. 

The story of Balder and Hod is also told by Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, Hod being called by him Hotherus, and he is a son of 
Hodbrodd, king of Sweden, and fosterling of Gewar, king of 
Norway. Hotherus was skilled in all accomplishments, and 
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these so pleased Nanna, daughter of Gewar, that she fell madly 
in love with him. Balder, Odin’s son, saw Nanna bathing, and 
he desired to have her (as Frey did on seeing Gerd), resolving 
to slay Hotherus. Hotherus, led astray by a mist when hunt- 
ing, came to a lodge where certain virgines silvestres or Wood- 
maidens greeted him by name. They told him that by their 
guidance and auspices the fortunes of war were mainly deter- 
mined. They took part invisibly in battles, and secretly assisted 
their favourites to victory, for they could win victory or inflict 
defeat as they willed. They told him of Balder’s love for 
Nanna, but counselled him not to attack him in war, for he was 
a demi-god {5emi-deus\ sprung secretly from celestial seed. 
Lodge and maidens now vanished, and Hotherus found himself 
in the open fields. Hotherus, much amazed, told Gewar of this, 
and asked him for Nanna. Gewar said that he would gladly 
favour him, but feared Balder’s wrath, as he also had asked for 
her. Balder’s body was proof against steel, but, said Gewar, 
there was a sword which would cause his death, as well as a 
bracelet which had the power of increasing its owner’s wealth. 
These were in the possession of Miming, a satyr of the woods. 
The way to his abode was full of obstacles, over frozen ground. 
Hotherus must harness a car with reindeer and, having reached 
the place, pitch his tent so that its shadow would not fall on 
Miming’s cave and, by the unusual darkness, prevent his coming 
out. Hotherus followed these instructions, and when Miming 
emerged from the cave, he aimed a spear at him and laid him 
low. Then he bound him and demanded the sword and brace- 
let, which Miming now gave to him. Incidents are told of war 
with Gelder, king of Saxony, who coveted these treasures, and 
of assistance given to Helgi, king of Halogaland, to gain Thora, 
daughter of the king of the Finns and Perms. 

Meanwhile Balder had sued for Nanna and was bidden by 
Gewar to learn her own mind. She would not be moved, and 
said that a god could not wed a mortal. Gods were apt to break 
their pledges! Hotherus, with Helgi’s aid, joined battle with 
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Balder at sea. Odin, Thor, and all the gods fought for Balder. 
Thor with his club {clava) was carrying all before him, when 
Hotherus, clad in an invulnerable coat, cut the club in two, thus 
rendering it useless. The gods with Balder took to flight. 
Even Saxo is staggered by this, but he says that antiquity 
vouches for it. 

Soon after, fortune turned and Balder defeated Hotherus, 
but was so tormented by dreams in which phantoms took the 
form of Nanna that he fell into sickness, and had to be driven 
about in a four-wheeled carriage. Hotherus took possession of 
Denmark, joining it with Sweden. Balder came to Denmark, 
the people there accepting him. Hotherus was again defeated, 
retiring to Sweden in despair. In a wild forest he once more 
met the Wood-maidens, who had formerly given him an invul- 
nerable coat, as we now learn. He told them of his defeats and 
upbraided them with breach of faith. They said that though 
he had been defeated, he had inflicted as much loss on the enemy 
as they had on his forces. Victory would soon be his, if he could 
obtain a food of great deliciousness devised to increase Balder’s 
strength. Hotherus plucked up courage, and now Balder and 
the Danes opposed him in battle until night ended the fight- 
During the darkness Hotherus went to spy on the foe, and 
learned that three maidens had gone out, carrying Balder’s 
secret feast. Running after them, for their footsteps could be 
traced in the dew (an elfin trait), he entered their dwelling, 
saying that he was a musician, one of the company of Hotherus. 
He played to them, entrancing them with his music (another 
elfin trait), and at the same time he saw that the venom of three 
serpents was dropping from their mouths on Balder’s food, thus 
dowering it with magic strength. Out of kindness two of the 
maidens would have given him a share of the food, but the 
eldest forbade it, saying that Balder would be defrauded if 
the strength of his enemy were increased. But these nymphs 
{nymfhae) gave him a belt and a girdle which ensured victory. 
On his return, he met Balder and plunged his sword into him, 
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leaving him half dead. On the night following, Proserpine 
(Hel) stood by Balder, and promised that on the morrow he 
would have her embraces. In three days he died, and was given 
a royal funeral by the Danes, his corpse being laid in a barrow 
made by them.^* 

Saxo then tells how, in his day, certain men, chief of whom 
was one Harald, sought to open the barrow to find treasure, but 
were stricken with panic. It split open; water poured from it 
and flooded the landj the guardian gods of the place iland- 
vcBtter or perhaps the haugbui) thus terrifying the seekers, but, 
as Saxo believes, with a magic and phantasmal flood, not an 
actual one. Saxo gives interesting information about places 
connected with Balder. A haven, the name of which he does not 
mention, recalls the story of Balder’s defeat at sea, perhaps 
Balderslee, the traditional name of a village in Schleswig, 
though it may be Balsnes, formerly Baldersnes, on the island 
of Hitter en in Norway. After conquering Hotherus, Balder 
pierced the earth and opened a spring at which his men quenched 
their thirst. The traces of this spring at Baldersbrond, a village 
near Roskilde, were thought to exist in Saxo’s time. Later tra- 
dition said that it was formed by a stroke of the hoof of Balder’s 
horse.’"® 

Saxo next tells how Odin began to enquire regarding venge- 
ance for Balder’s death, and gives the story of his affair with 
Rinda, which has already been related.’® 

Saxo’s narrative both resembles and differs from the Eddie 
account of Balder. The protagonists Balder and Hod (Hoth- 
erus) are the same, though Hotherus is not one of the ^sir, but 
son of a king. As in the earlier Eddie myth, Loki does not 
appear, nor is Hotherus blind. Balder is slain by Hod by means 
of the mistletoe which grows at Valhall and Is sought there by 
Loki {Edda) j by means of a magic sword sought by Hotherus 
in the far North (Saxo). Balder’s safety is secured by oaths 
taken of all things not to harm him {Edda ) ; he is Invulnerable, 
because of magic food and save for being wounded by Miming’s 
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sword (Saxo). In the Eddas he is troubled by dreams. So in 
Saxo’s account he is troubled by dreams of Nanna and has a 
vision of Hel. The vengeance motif appears in both ; Rind has 
a son Vali or Bous to Odin, who overcame her by spells. 

On the other hand, Hotherus seems to be Saxo’s hero, and 
Balder is not presented in a favourable light. Nanna becomes 
wife of Hotherus : in the Edda she is wife of Balder. The cause 
of the enmity between the two is not given in the Edda: in Saxo, 
it is rivalry for Nanna and, later, strife for the possession of 
Denmark. In Saxo, too, the gods fight against the hero Hoth- 
erus, and, years after, he is slain by Bous, who himself dies of 
his wounds. The oath taken from all things to weep Balder out 
of Hel and Hermod’s visit to Hel are lacking in Saxo. Balder 
is buried, not burned on a pyre — the pyre on a ship is trans- 
ferred to Gelder, who was slain in the war, and set by Hotherus 
on the corpses of his men, laid on a pyre of ships. The Wood- 
maidens and the three nymfhae who prepare Balder’s magic 
food are not in the Eddie story. Saxo’s narrative is mainly 
euhemeristic, save that Balder is a demi-god in the earlier part 
at least, and the gods fight for him: the action takes place on 
earth, and each protagonist has his army and fleet. 

The problems here are; Is Saxo making use of a Norse or of a 
native Danish source or sources? Has he changed a myth of 
the gods into a saga about heroes? Was there a form of the 
Balder story which had no reference to the gods? Why should 
Balder be so well spoken of in the Eddas, but regarded un- 
favourably by Saxo? 

Definite solutions of these problems are hardly possible. 
The native Balder saga is maintained by Kauffmann, who thinks 
that this saga told of heroes, one of whom. Balder, was a demi- 
god, but that, on reaching Iceland, it became a myth of the gods, 
modified by Christian influences.” Others regard Saxo’s source 
as Icelandic, or partly Danish, partly Norse, and think that he 
or his source had euhemerized a myth of the gods. Saxo’s nar- 
rative seems to indicate two sources. In one of these, mainly 
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mythical, the quarrel between Balder and Hotherus is about 
Nanna. The gods intervene, yet Balder is put to flight, this 
narrative probably ending with his death and burning on a 
pyre — this being transferred to king Gelder. In the other, 
completely euhemerized, there are no gods : Balder and Hoth- 
erus are mortals, and the quarrel is about the possession of Den- 
mark/® Not impossibly Saxo’s narrative may be based on a 
form of the Balder myth of earlier date than the Eddie/® 

The references in Volusfa and in Snorri (or his source) to 
the mistletoe by which Balder was slain, do not seem to have 
been written by men familiar with this plant, which is described 
as a tree, not a parasitic plant on a tree. In Saxo, Balder is slain 
with a magic sword. No name is given to it, as was usual with 
magic swords, but in other documents we hear of a sword called 
Mistelteinn. Thus in the Hromundar-saga Greifssonar Hro- 
mund possesses the sword Mistelteinn which he took from a 
berserker or his ghost out of a hill. Two magicians, Bildr and 
Voli (Balder and Vali), oppose him. Bildr is slain. Voli hurls 
Hromund’s sword out of his hand, wounds him, but is himself 
slain. Hromund loved Svanhit: Bildr and Voli would not per- 
mit him to be her bride. The story thus bears some resem- 
blance to Saxo’s narrative of Hotherus, Balder, and Bous 
(Vali) In composite words teinn is ‘ sword,’ as in Laevateinn, 
the name of the sword by which alone Vithofnir could be killed, 
as Balder could be slain only by Miming’s sword.®’ The sword- 
name might easily be mistaken for that of the plant, which 
would then be supposed to be the instrument of Balder’s 
death.®® 

The meaning of the Balder myth has been sought in many 
directions, and German and Scandinavian scholars have sug- 
gested numerous interpretations of it, evolving many new 
myths in the process. The myth, like others existing in com- 
parative isolation, must be more or less of a sealed book. 
Bugge’s h3q)othesis that an earlier Balder myth was recon- 
structed with stress laid on the fundamental moral elements of 
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life, as a result of the influence of English and Irish Christianity 
on the heathen Norsemen in the West, is worked out in great 
detail.^^ Balder is identified with Christ j all the stress is laid 
on his death. While the hypothesis is ingenious, the elements 
of the new myth taken over from Christian sources — biblical, 
theological, legendary — are too numerous and too various for 
the theory to be convincing. One would also have thought that 
a Balder restored from Hel and death would have formed part 
of a myth due to Christian ideas, as our Lord’s Resurrection and 
conquest of death and Hades had such a large place in Christian 
thought. Miss Phillpotts, who sees in many of the Eddie poems 
the words of folk-drama, and considers that a lost poem in 
dialogue form about Balder’s death constituted a folk-play 
representing the slaying of a god, would like to believe that 
Balder rose again, or that the representation of his funeral and 
the general weeping would have effect in inducing him to re- 
turn.^* But if one thing is clearer than another in the Eddie 
references to Balder, it is that he does not return and cannot re- 
turn. Only after the Doom of the gods does he appear in the 
renewed world. 

The name of Balder, whether god or hero, is thought to 
occur in the Merseburg charm which tells how 

‘ Phol and Wodan rode to the wood, 

Balder’s colt there wrenched its foot.’ 

If SO, this would prove that Balder was known in Germany. 
The question is whether ‘ Balder ’ is here a personal name or 
an appellative meaning ‘ lord ’ and referring to Odin, whose 
horse would then be in question. Grimm found place-names in 
Germany constructed, as he thought, both from Phol and 
Balder, and he connected the name Phol with that of the Celtic 
Belenus, a god of light, Slavic Belbogh, ‘white god,’ and 
Lithuanian haltas, ‘ white.’ He considered that Phol and 
Balder were differing forms of one word.“ The enigmatic 
Phol has also been explained as Apollo, possibly an early inter- 
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■pretath Romma of a German Balder; or as S. Paul; or as a 
native German god; or as the name of Wodan’s horse. 

The name Balder appears in Anglo-Saxon genealogies as 
Becldaeg, Baldag, and once as Balder, son of Woden. The AS 
bealdor, bddor, akin to these names, like ON baldr, meant 
‘ prince ’ or ‘ lord,’ though Balder means ‘ the white or shining 
one,’ and Basldasg means ‘ bright day.’ 

The only indication of a cult of Balder occurs in the four- 
teenth century Fridthjofs-saga which speaks of a temple in 
Baldershog in Norway, enclosed by a fence. It contained many 
images, and Balder was most reverenced. Neither men nor 
oxen must do mischief there, nor sexual relations occur. On 
festivals the images were anointed by women. This notice is 
generally regarded as fictitious. 

Place-names in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark show traces 
of Balder; and he is still named in Danish folk-lore.^® The 
name of the plant Baldrsbra is widespread in Scandinavia, but 
is applied to different plants. 




PLATE XVII - 
Sculptured Stone from Gotland 

This stone, of the Viking period, from Tja: 
Stenkyrka, Gotland, shows ships and warriors. 


igvide, 




CHAPTER XI 
LOKI 


L OKI is the son of giants and is yet included among the 
gods. Snorri gives a detailed account of him and relates 
several myths in which he plays a part. He is mentioned in 
Volus-pa, T hrymskvitha, Hymiskvitha, Svifiagsmal, Re gins- 
mat, Hyndluljod, and Baldrs Draumar^ and he is the subject 
of Lokasenna. Some of the notices in these poems are included 
in Snorri’s references. Two of the myths in which Loki plays 
a part are the subject of poems by Eilif Gudrunarson and Thjo- 
dolf of Hvin — those of Thor and Geirrod and of Idunn and 
Thjazi. A third skald, Ulf Uggason, wrote a poem on Heim- 
dall and Loki, cited by Snorri. Apart from these notices, Loki 
is not mentioned, e.g., in the Sagas, though his name survived in 
folk-tradition. 

Snorri says of him: ‘ Included among the .(Esir is he whom 
some call the slanderer of the ^Esir or the author of deceit and 
the shame of gods and men. He is named Loki or Lopt; he is 
son of the giant Farbauti and the giantess Laufey or Nal. His 
brothers are Byleist and Helblindi. To outward appearance 
Loki is beautiful and comely, but evil in disposition and most 
fickle in nature. He excelled in sleight and had stratagems for 
all occasions. He often brought the ^sir into great difficulties, 
but then delivered them with his cunning. His spouse is called 
Sigyn, and their son is Nari or Narfi.’ ’ 

Loki joined in adventures with Thor — the visit to Utgard- 
Loki and to the giant Thrym. He was the cause of Thor’s 
combat with Geirrod and his daughters.® He was also joined 
with Odin and Hcenir — in the work of creating the first pair, 
in connexion with Andvari’s treasure, and in the story of Idunn.® 
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Hence he is called ‘ the friend of Odin,’ ‘ the staunch friend of 
Hoenir,’ by Thjodolf of Hvind In Lokasenna he recalls to 
Odin that in earlier days they had mixed their blood in the 
rite of blood-brotherhood, and Odin had promised to pour no 
ale unless it were brought for both. In the same poem Frigg 
bids Odin and Loki preserve silence on the deeds they had done 
long ago. Idunn reminds Bragi that Loki had been chosen as 
‘ wish-son ’ or adopted son by Odin.” In a skaldic poem quoted 
m Heimskringla Odin is called ‘Lopt’s friend,’® and Snorri 
speaks of him as ‘ Evil companion and bench-mate of Odin and 
the ^sir.’ ^ Some have thought that Saxo’s Mit-othin may 
have been Loki in disguise.® In th.& Sorla-thattr (thirteenth 
century) Loki, son of a peasant Farbauti and his wife Laufey 
who was thin and meagre and hence called Nal or ‘ Needle,’ is 
caustic, cunning, and tricky. He became Odin’s serving-man. 
Odin always had a good word for him, though he often laid 
heavy tasks upon him, all of which he performed. Loki knew 
almost everything that happened and told it to Odin. This is 
introductory to the story of Loki’s stealing the Brisinga-men 
from Freyja.® 

Snorri’s statement that Loki got the gods into trouble, but 
saved them by his cunning, is illustrated by different myths. 
The demand of the giant artificer who rebuilt Asgard that the 
gods should give him Freyja and the sun and moon, was be- 
lieved by them to have been suggested to him by Loki, and 
they adjudged him worthy of death unless he found means of 
evading the demand. He then changed himself into a mare, 
which was pursued by the giant’s helpful stallion Svadilfari. 
This caused the work to be suspended and it was not completed 
in the agreed time. Thor slew the giant and, some time after, 
Loki gave birth to Sleipnir, Odin’s horse.’® 

Again, by means of Loki’s agreement with the giant Thjazi 
he brought the goddess Idunn into his power. When the gods 
discovered this, Loki was threatened with torture or death. 
He escaped by borrowing Freyja’s feather-dress, flying to 
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Jotunheim, and bringing back Idunn, whom he transformed 
for the occasion into a nut. The ^sir slew Thjazi when he 
pursued Loki to Asgard, but in Lokasenna Loki claims to have 
been himself first and last in the fight with the giant.“ When 
Thjazi’s daughter Skadi came to Asgard to avenge her father, 
Loki caused her to laugh — one of the terras of reconciliation 
demanded by her.’^^ 

When Loki flew to Geirrod’s abode in Frigg’s feather-dress 
and was there captured and starved by him, he ransomed his 
life by promising to bring Thor there without his hammer or 
girdle of strength. Here, however, Thor required no strata- 
gem on Loki’s part in order to overcome Geirrod.“ 

Odin, Hoenir, and Loki were brought into the power of 
Hreidmarr after Loki had slain his son in the form of an otter. 
Odin sent Loki to Svartalfheim, and there he captured the 
dwarf Andvari, who was in the form of a fish, and forced him to 
give up his treasure. This treasure was to form the gods’ ran- 
som to Hreidmarr, and it was to cover the otter’s skin com- 
pletely. The dwarf begged to be permitted to keep one ring, 
but Loki took it also, and he then declared that it would be the 
ruin of everyone who came into possession of it. Returning 
with the gold, Loki gave it to Odin who covered the skin with it, 
but retained the ring. One of the hairs of the otter’s nose re- 
mained uncovered, and Hreidmarr insisted on its being covered, 
so Odin had to give up the ring. Loki now said that both ring 
and treasure would be a curse to every possessor of them.’^ 
Snorri tells this story, but it is also the subject of Reginsmal, 
where the otter is called Otr, and Loki borrows Ran’s net in 
order to catch Andvari, who says that the gold, not the ring, 
will be a curse. 

When Loki cut off Sif’s hair out of mischief, Thor would 
have broken all his bones, had he not sworn to get the Black 
Elves to make Sif hair of gold, which would grow like other 
hair.’® 

In Thrymshntha Loki, by crafty counsel, aids Thor to re- 
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cover his hammer from Thrym. We are not told that Loki had 
caused the hammer to be stolen, but this may once have been 
the introduction to the story.” 

Two forms of the story of Loki’s theft of the Brisinga-men 
from Freyja are given. One is that related in th.& Sorla-thattr, 
already cited} the other is obscurely referred to in a poem, a 
fragment of which is cited by Snorri, and in Snorri’s account of 
Heimdall. Here Loki has apparently stolen it from Freyja 
for his own purposes. Heimdall contends with him for it and 
both are in the form of seals.”^ 

Loki does mischief for mischief’s sake. He is a thief (of the 
Brisinga-men) or he causes theft (Idunn and her apples). He 
dislikes others to be praised, even a servant, as when he slew 
Fimafeng at iEgir’s banquet.” He is foul-mouthed and slan- 
derous, as Lokasenna shows. Some account must be given of 
the contents of this poem. The prose Introduction tells how 
^gir invited many of the gods and elves to a feast. All went 
well until Loki, angry at the guests’ praising Fimafeng for his 
ability, slew him. The gods shook their shields and howled at 
Loki, and drove him out to the forest. At this point the poem 
begins. Loki has returned and asks Eldir of what is going on 
in the hall. Eldir tells how the talk is of weapons and war, 
and that none has a friendly word for him. Loki says he will 
go in, bringing hatred to the gods and mixing venom with their 
ale. He enters and says that he has come from a far journey 
and asks for a drink. The gods are silent, till Bragi speaks and 
says that there is no place for him here. Loki appeals to Odin 
on die ground of their old brotherhood sworn in the morning 
of time, and Odin bids Vidar find a place for the ‘ wolf’s father,’ 
lest he should speak evil. Vidar obeys and Loki pledges all 
present: 

Hail to the .^sir! hail to the Asynjur! 

And all the holy gods; 

Save only to that one of them. 


loki 


The poem now takes the form of a ‘ Loki and 

most of Ute guests present, in which m-h sc. 
and many mythological incident , 

unknown, are referred to. Bragi O -i; , ^rdice. 

Idunn begs him to weigh Loki’s kins ip ^ speak 

no taunt to him. Loki turns on of an 

amour with her brother’s slayer. S e ^ O'*’- ^ i efute this 


H3 


taunt, but merely tries to calm Bragi, w o is o\ ei conie with ale. 
Gefjun now intervenes and begs that no of 

will continue, for Loki is known as a slan erei ana mtes 


every- 
one. Loki accuses her of misconduct wit a >outa who gave 
her a necklace. Odin tells Loki that he is mat to raise Gef jun’s 
anger, for she knows men’s destinies just as Ot in hi mself does. 
Loki turns on Odin and tells him that he does not j ustly assign 
victory, and often gives it to him who deserves it least. Odin 
says this may be, but Loki had been eight winters under the 
earth milking cows in woman’s form, and even giving birth to 
children. Loki retorts that Odin had once wrought magic 
spells in the guise of a witch in Sarasey (Samso, north of 


Fiinen). 

These two taunts — a man bearing children as a woman, a 
man taking woman’s form — were not uncommon in the 
Scandinavian North, but were regarded as most deadly insults. 
Gods and goddesses in turn address Loki and strive to silence 
him, but in vain. He accuses Frigg of misconduct with Odin’s 
brothers, Vili and Ve, and when she says that if Balder were 
alive, he would fight with him, Loki boasts that it is he who 
caused his death. Freyja, ‘ a witch strong in evil,’ is accused 
of sharing her favours with all the gods and Alfar, and with 
being her brother’s lover. Njord intervenes, wondering why 
this womanish god, who has borne children, should come here. 
Loki taunts Njord with being a hostage from the Vanir and 
with having a son, Frey, by his sister. Tyr now says that Frey 
IS best of heroes. Loki bids him be silent, for he is no peace- 
maker and had lost his hand by the Fenris-wolf, and his wife 
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had a son by Loki for which crime no fine was ever paid. Frey 
reminds Loki that the wolf is bound till the Doom of the gods 
and that soon he, too, will be fettered if his tongue is not quiet. 
Loki says that Frey bought Gerd with gold and his sword, and 
now weaponless must await Muspell’s sons when they ride 
through Myrkwood. 

At this point Byggvir, Frey’s servant, intervenes, and says 
that if he were of such birth as Frey, he would crush Loki to 
marrow and break all his bones. Loki taunts him — little 
creature that he is — with cowardice. Now Heimdall speaks 
and tells Loki he is drunk. Skadi says that soon the gods will 
bind Loki with his son’s bowels. Loki cries that he was first and 
last among those who slew her father, and reminds her of his 
amour with her. 

Sif comes forward, pours ale for Loki, and says that she at 
least is blameless, but she also is reminded of misconduct with 
him. Beyla, wife of Byggvir, cries that the mountains are shak- 
ing and Thor, absent slaying trolls, is coming, and will silence 
the slanderer. She is also vilified, and now Thor enters and 
bids Loki, wretched wight, be silent or his hammer will close 
his mouth. Loki says he need not threaten so much: he will 
be less fierce when he fights the Fenris-wolf. Thrice again does 
Thor threaten him: Loki still taunts him — with hiding in a 
giant’s glove (p. 92) and with his difficulty in opening 
Skrymir’s wallet. Finally he says that he has spoken all he 
wished to say: now he will go, because Thor is such a great 
fighter, but he warns .®gir that no more feasts will he give, for 
the fire will soon consume all that is here. 

A prose conclusion, which is out of place, as Loki’s imprison- 
ment followed on Balder’s death, tells how he hid as a salmon 
in Franang’s waterfall, where the gods caught him. He was 
bound with the bowels of his son Vali, and his son Narfi was 
changed into a wolf. Skadi fastened a venomous snake over 
his face, so that its poison dropped on it. Sigyn, his wife (who 
is included among the Asynjur by Snorri), held a shell under 
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the poison, but when she drew it away full of venom, some 
drops fell on Loki’s face. He then struggled so much that all 
the earth shook, and that is called an earthquake. 

This poem belongs to the pagan period (tenth century) and 
was written by a pagan who knew the old myths, and who treats 
the deities with a kind of Aristophanic humour. These myths 
were discreditable, but like the Greek poets condemned by 
Plato, he does not hesitate to tell them. The prose Introduc- 
tion is of later date, for the poem itself tells how Loki had come 
from a long journey late to the feast, and had thus not been 
expelled for slaying Fimafeng. The gods receive him coldly, 
knowing his enmity to them. In spite of his dexterity in scur- 
rility, none of the gods dare silence him, not even Odin. Thor 
alone, when he enters, and not even he immediately, can do 
this. Was the poem written by a Thor worshipper? 

Lokasenna shows Loki at enmity with all the gods, though 
he is plainly shown to be a blood brother of Odin. As clearly is 
he called the father of the Fenris-wolf. Loki’s wife was Sigyn: 
their sons Vali and Narfi. But in Hyndluljoi his amour with 
the giantess Angrboda resulted in the birth of the Fenris-wolf 
and the Midgard-serpent. To these Snorri adds a third, Hel. 
When the gods learned that these were being nourished in 
Jotunheim, and knew that they boded ill to them from their 
mother’s blood, still more from their father’s, Odin sent gods to 
bring them to him. The Midgard-serpent was now cast into 
the sea and lies about all the land. Hel was cast into Niflheim. 
The Fenris-wolf was bound.’® 

Hyndluljod also tells of Loki’s eating the cooked heart of 
a woman which he found in the embers. Through this he be- 
came with child, and gave birth to a monster. Nothing further 
is known of this myth, nor of that of which Odin speaks in 
Lokasenna — Loki as a cow-maid under the earth for eight 
winters and there bearing children. This has been explained 
as a nature myth. Loki is the subterranean fire, regarded as 
female, producing vegetation through warmth. The eight win- 
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ters should be regarded as eight winter months during which 
frost reigns and warmth retreats within the earth and works in 
secret. The cows which Loki milks are warm springs! 

Loki’s transformations were numerous — into a mare, a seal, 
a fly on two occasions, a flea, a milkmaid, a woman, a giantess, 
a salmon. By means of the feather-dress he became a bird. 

Loki’s worst action, showing him as foe of the gods, is found 
in the myth of Balder. Here he plays an evil part, without any 
compensating good. Balder’s death, brought about by him, as 
already told, brings near the Doom of the gods. This led to 
Loki’s punishment. He ran off and hid in a mountain, making 
a house with four doors, so that he could see in all directions. 
He transformed himself into a salmon by day and hid in 
Franang falls. When he sat in the house he took twine and 
knitted meshes as a net is made. When he found that the ^sir 
were at hand, Odin having seen his hiding-place from Hlid- 
skjalf, he cast the net into the fire, and leaped as a salmon into 
the stream. The ^sir went into the house and there Kvasir saw 
the ash made by the burning net and realized that it was a device 
for catching fish. The .iFisir now made one of the same pattern 
and, by its means, tried to catch Loki, who evaded them, until 
Thor waded to mid-stream. When Loki tried to leap over the 
net, he caught him. Loki slipped through his hand, but Thor 
was able to grip him by the tail. Hence the salmon has a taper- 
ing tail. The ^sir now took Loki’s sons, and changed Vali into 
a wolf. He tore his brother Narfi to pieces, and with his bowels 
the gods bound Loki to three flat stones set on edge in a cave. 
These bonds turned to iron. The rest of this myth is given by 
Snorri as it is told in the prose appendix to Lokasenna. Loki 
now lies in bonds till the Doom of the gods. The sibyl refers 
to this in Volusfa: 

- ' ' ‘ Bound saw I in the hot spring’s grove 

A monstrous form, the repulsive Loki; 

■ ' There sat Sigyn sunk in pain 

. ‘ , ; ■ - . For the woe of her spouse.’ 




PLATE XVIII 
Loki and Sigyn 

From a sculptured Cross at Gosforth, Cumberland. 
The two figures within the circle are supposed to be 
Loki bound and tortured by the serpent’s venom, and 
his wife, Sigyn, holding a vessel to catch the venom as 
it drips. See p. 144. 
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At the Doom of the gods Loki breaks forth. To this the dead 
seeress, consulted by Odin about Balder’s dreams, refers. No 
one shall now consult her until Loki frees himself, shakes off 
his fetters, and the destroyers come to the Doom of the gods.^* 
How he breaks loose is not told, but Volusfa describes how he 
stands at the helm of a ship with the people of Hel. Snorri 
gives further details. Loki, Hrym, and the Frost-giants come 
forth. The champions of Hel follow Loki, who fights with 
Heimdall, each slaying the other.^® Thus Loki acts as opponent 
of the gods. 

The myth of Loki’s bonds resembles one in Iranian my- 
thology. The hero Thraetana conquered the dragon Azhi 
Dahaka and bound him to the rock Damavand. There he lies 
till the Last Day, meanwhile causing earthquakes by his 
struggles. In the end he breaks loose and takes part with hosts 
of evil against the gods."'* 

We have seen that Thor and Loki visited Utgard, the giants’ 
region, where its lord, Utgard-Loki, practised deception on 
them. While it is possible that Loki’s name has been used in 
the name of the lord of Utgard, it can hardly be that he, Loki, 
and Logi (‘ Fire ’) which devours all, are one and the same 
being. Loki is as prominent in the story as the others. 

Snorri gives several kennings for Loki, based on his relation- 
ships and his deeds. He is ‘Foe of the gods,’ ‘ the sly god,’ 
‘ Slanderer and cheat of the gods,’ ‘ the bound god,’ ‘ Thief of 
the giants, of Brisinga-men, of Idunn’s apples.’ Other by- 
names are ‘ Wolf’s father,’ ‘ the cunning Loki.’ He calls 
himself Lopt, and this name is also given to him by others.®® 
Its meaning is ‘ the airy one,’ or it is connected with lofteldr, 
‘ lightning.’ The name Lodur, which occurs only in Volusfa^ 
as that of the associate of Odin and Hoenir, is generally sup- 
posed to be an earlier name of Loki, who was ‘ companion ’ and 
‘ friend ’ of Hoenir according to Thjodolf of Hvin. This name 
is regarded as equivalent to Luhburar, ‘ the Fire-bringer.’ 

Loki’s original nature has been sought in the meaning of his 
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name, which may be connected with Logi, German Lohi, ‘ fire.’ 
Hence he is a Fire-demon, fire having the same destructive 
power as he delighted in. The name has also been derived 
from Lucifer, a name of the devil, and his personality regarded 
as a reflexion of the devil’s.^® Others connect it with lukay 
ljuka, ‘ to close,’ ‘ to bring to an end,’ lok, ‘ the end.’ Hence 
Loki would be ‘ the one who closes or brings to an end,’ because 
his deeds lead up to the end of all, the Doom of the gods.®® 
None of these meanings is quite satisfactory, though the sug- 
gestion that Loki was originally a Fire-demon has some evi- 
dence in its favour. His father is Farbauti, ‘ the dangerous 
striker,’ i.e., the storm; his mother is Laufey, ‘ the leafy isle,’ 
or Nal, ‘ needle,’ the needle-tree or fir-tree. Loki is a creation 
of the storm which, in lightning, brings down fire on the wooded 
isle.®® Or, again, referring to the primitive production of fire 
by friction, by means of the fire-drill, Farbauti is the piece of 
stick, the drill, which by rubbing on a soft piece of wood, Laufey, 
produces fire.®’ Here, again, these meanings are problematical. 

Loki’s twofold nature is undoubted — he is tricky and de- 
structive, yet he has the power to set things right. He is a friend 
of the gods, yet he brings trouble upon them. In addition to 
this, he appears in darker colours. He is father of monsters, a 
base slanderer, the cause of Balder’s death, a monster chained 
under the earth, the leader of hosts of evil against the gods. 
Thus, for some reason not known to us, Loki becomes mon- 
strous and sinister, whereas he was merely mischievous at first. 
If he was originally a Fire-demon, fire is both beneficent and 
dangerous, and in this may be seen both the twofold aspect of 
Loki’s character, and also his later emphatically destructive 
aspect. If he represents fire, then his giving vital heat to Ask 
and Embla would be appropriate. Whether or not we are to 
regard him as a spirit of fire, his twofold aspect, no less than 
other traits, suggests the characteristics of elfin beings. These 
other traits are shape-shifting, skill in theft, craft, and trickiness. 
He is beautiful in form, but of evil nature. He travels swiftly 
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through the air either by means of bird’s plumage or shoes by 
which he ran through air and over water.®’^ He is chosen to go 
to the dwarfs’ land in order to get them to forge Sif’s hair. His 
conduct to these dwarfs is of an elfish kind. He is also associated 
with dwarfs in the making of Menglod’s hall, and, like a dwarf, 
he forged the sword Lsevateinn in the Underworld.®® 

We may thus conclude that Loki, whether originally an em- 
bodiment of fire or not, was a spirit of an elfin kind, raised to 
divinity and included among the .®sir, just as .®sir and elves 
are constantly named together. He was also an embodiment 
of the mischief-maker, so common in all states of society, whose 
mischief has often dire results for himself or others. He is like 
the Greek Thersites or the Conan of the Celtic Fionn saga.®^ 
Such persons were common in actual life: why should there not 
be one of them associated with the gods? If Loki was an elfin 
Fire-spirit, then he might have been regarded as personifying 
the volcanic fires known in Iceland. This has been already 
hinted at in the interesting interpretation of the milkmaid myth. 
Some later folk-lore is also thought to point to Loki’s connex- 
ion with fire or heat. A Norse saying when the fire crackles 
is: ‘ Loki is beating his children,’ and the skin of the milk is 
thrown into the fire as a dole. On hot days when the air shim- 
mers, or in spring when the mists rise from the ground in the 
sunshine, a Danish saying is: ‘Loki is driving out his goats.’ 
The sun appearing through clouds and drawing up moisture 
seems to be referred to in the sayings: ‘ Loki drinks water,’ or 
‘Loki is passing over the fields.’ In Sweden when a little 
child’s tooth falls out, it is thrown into the fire with the words: 
‘ Lokke, Lokke, give me a bone tooth; here is a gold tooth.’ 
In Iceland chips and refuse for firing are called ‘ Loki’s chips,’ 
and subterranean sulphur fumes ‘ Loki’s vapour.’ 

The elfish Loki rose in character and became the companion 
of gods. Olrik tried to trace difiFerent conceptions of Loki in 
myth and folk-lore. Thus he regarded him as in part a once 
beneficent being. As stealer of Brisinga-men he is the Prome- 
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thean stealer of fire for the benefit of mankind, this famous 
jewel being supposed to represent fire {brisingr., ‘ fire ’j * bri- 
singy ‘ bonfire ’)? though it is never stated that this necklace did 
good to men. Loki also invented the fishing-net — a myth 
inserted in Snorri’s account of his capture.®® 

The myth of Loki’s binding and breaking loose before the 
Doom of the gods has been by some traced to the account in 
Revelation of Satan’s binding and breaking out of the abyss. 
But there may already have been in the North myths of a mon- 
strous being bound under the earth, whose movements caused 
earthquakes — a not uncommon myth.®^ If such a being bore 
a name resembling Loki’s,®® then the two would tend to be con- 
fused, and the elfish Loki would become more demoniacal and 
monstrous, parent of monsters, foe of the gods, and cause of 
Balder’s death. We have seen the close resemblance of the 
Iranian myth of Azhi Dahaka, found also in Armenia,®® to that 
of Loki. Olrik maintained that the Eddie myth of Loki chained 
and breaking loose had its 'provenance in a series of myths of 
giants or animals bound and causing earthquakes, found in the 
Caucasus region and radiating forth in all directions.*® The 
Iranian myth is one of the series, but such a myth may have 
been native to Scandinavia. 

If Loki owes some of his more monstrous traits to the early 
medieval devil, he is, on the whole, an original figure of Norse 
mythology, one of those beings who, possibly kindly in origin, 
is dowered with a more complex character as time goes on, and 
ends by being wholly sinister and monstrous. 

Loki’s wife Sigyn is counted among the goddesses: her func- 
tion of guarding him from the venom of the snake may point to 
her being a guardian-goddess against poison. To the more 
monstrous Loki the giantess Angrboda was joined and was the 
mother of monsters. 



CHAPTER XII 


LESSER GODS 
HCENIR 

N othing is known of a cult paid to this god, but what is 
said of him in the Eddas points to his being one of the 
older ^sir. Snorri gives no separate account of him, but men- 
tions him mainly in connexion with other gods.^ In Volusfa he 
is associated with Odin and Lodur in the creation of Ask and 
Embla, giving them soul or reason, and the three gods are 
called ‘ mighty and benevolent.’ He is also joined with the 
same gods (if Lodur is Loki) in the stories of Idunn and of 
Andvari.^ A ballad of the Faroe Islands introduces the same 
gods, calling them Ouvin, Honir, and Lokkji. A peasant had 
lost his son to a giant at a game of draughts, and prayed the 
three gods to help him. Ouvin made a field of barley spring 
up in a night, and hid the boy in an ear of the barley. When 
the giant cut this down, the ear fell from his hand and Ouvin 
brought back the boy to his father. Next Honir hid him in a 
feather on the neck of one of seven swans. The giant caught 
them, but the feather fell out and the boy escaped. Finally 
Lokkji changed him into an egg in a flounder’s roe. This also 
escaped from the giant, who was slain by Lokkji. All this 
has been interpreted mythologically, but it is nothing more 
than the invention of a poet to whom the association of the 
three gods was known, making use also of a common folk-tale 
motif. ^ 

This association of the gods is remembered by the skalds. 
Hoenir is ‘bench-mate,’ ‘friend,’ ‘ companion ’ of Odin, and 
Loki is Hcenir’s ‘companion’ and ‘staunch friend.’ Snorri 
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calls Hosnir ‘ the swift god,’ ‘ the long-footed god,’ and ‘ king 
of clay ’ or ‘ moisture,’ or, as some interpret the Norse words, 
‘king of eld’ {mr-konwng)* What lies behind these titles 
is unknown, and the myths which may have given rise to them 
have not survived. In a Saga fragment Hcenir is called ‘ the 
most timorous ’ of the ^sir.’ ® This may refer to the account 
of his being sent as a hostage to the Vanir, when his apparent 
goodliness proved illusory, as already narrated.® In this story 
he is a big, handsome being, but stupid, unlike the Hcenir who 
gave reason to Ask and Embla. 

After the Doom of the gods, Hcenir survives and appears in 
the renewed world. There he chooses the hlaut-vipty i.e., a 
slip of wood with runes engraved on it.^ This perhaps signifies 
his knowledge of the future. 

HEIMDALL 

Heimdall (ON Heimdallr) is an enigmatic being, and he has 
been regarded as a mere creation of the skalds, a poetic form of 
the old Heaven-god. But this is to over-emphasize the poverty 
of Teutonic polytheism, as well as the argument from silence. 
Though enigmatic, Heimdall stands out as an actual mythic 
being. 

Heimdall, called also Vindler, is included among the iEsir 
by Snorri and in Grimnismal: he is ‘ of the race of the gods,’ 
according to Hyndluljody and a son of Odin.® In the Eddie 
poems he is ‘ whitest of the gods,’ and, like the Vanir, he knows 
the future. His abode is in Himinbjorg, where in a pleasant 
house, he, the watchman of the gods, drinks mead. The name 
Himinbjorg, ‘ Heaven mountain,’ is still used in Norway for a 
steep mountain sloping down into the sea. Heimdall is ‘ the 
man mighty in arms,’ and, as watchman of the gods, he has a 
horn, the Gjallar-horn, which meanwhile rests under the ash 
Yggdrasil, if the Volusfa poet is not here making it take the 
place of Odin’s eye. It is curious that the divine watchman’s 
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horn should not be beside him. Before the Doom of the gods, 
this horn will be blown as a warning.® 

The human race, high and low, are Heimdall’s children, or, 
as in Rigsthula, where he is called Rig, he is ancestor of the 
jarls, yeomen, and thralls. He went along the shore and came 
to a dwelling, where he called himself Rig. There he begat a 
son Thrasll on his hostess Edda, and he was the first of the 
thralls. Then he went to another house, where Amma bore to 
him Karl, the first of the yeomen or karls. In a third dwelling 
he was received by Fathir and Mothir, and the latter became 
by him mother of Jarl, the first of the jarls. As Rig, Heimdall 
is called the brave, old, wise god, the bold, robust walker, and 
he knows well to speak wise words. Heimdall is ‘ the kinsman 
of men,’ endowed with unusual strength, and is celebrated in 
weapons. He is son of nine giantesses, Gjolp, Greip, Eistla, 
Eyrgjafa, Ulfrun, Angeyja, Imd, Atla, and Jarnsaxa. This 
account of his parentage is given in Hyndluljod, and by the 
skald Ulf Uggason, as well as in a fragment of the lost 
Heimdalar-galdr, cited by Snorri : — 

‘ I am the offspring of nine mothers, 

Of nine sisters am I the son.’ 

In Lokasenna Heimdall opposes Loki, and is told by him to 
be silent, for in the old time an evil fate was fixed for him. Now 
he must stand with stiff neck and keep guard as watcher of the 
gods.’’' We have already seen how he advised Thor to disguise 
himself as Freyja and thus go to the giant Thrym. 

Snorri combines much of this and gives further details about 
Heimdall. He is ‘the white god,’ great and holy, born of 
nine sisters. He is also called Hallinskidi, ‘ ram ’ (.?), and 
Gullintani, ‘ Golden teeth.’ His horse is Gulltopp, ‘ Gold top,’ 
on which he rode at Balder’s funeral. He dwells in Himin- 
bjorg, close by Bifrost, at the end of Heaven by the bridge head, 
where Bifrost joins Heaven. He is warder of the gods, and 
sits there to guard the bridge from the HiU-giants. Less sleep 
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does fae need than a bird; by night or day he sees equally well 
a hundred leagues; he hears grass growing on earth and wool 
on sheep, as well as everything that has a louder soxind. He 
has the Gjallar-horn, the blast of which is heard through all 
worlds/^ 

The statements regarding Heimdall as watchman of the gods 
point to the reality of his personality. The dualistic form of 
Eddie mythology — gods opposed by giants — may early have 
suggested this need of watchfulness, therefore of a watchman 
ever guarding the frontier of the gods’ realm from the approach 
of their enemies, just as a watchman was needed against enemies 
among men. For this reason it is said of him that he needs little 
sleep, though this, as well as his miraculous sight and hearing, 
belongs to universal folk-tale formulae. Such powers are dis- 
tributed among various beings who help a hero in his adven- 
tures.’® This ‘ white god ’ or ‘ whitest of the gods ’ may be a 
god of light, light being essential to such functions as his. 

As son of nine giantesses, perhaps the nine daughters of JEgir 
and Ran, who are the waves, though their names differ, he was 
born at the edge of the world. If we regard these giantesses as 
personifications of the waves, or, possibly, of mountains, Heim- 
dall might be regarded as a personification of the day dawning 
out of the sea or over the mountains that look down upon it. 
Another suggestion regarding his birth is that the myth alludes 
to nine reincarnations of the god.’^ 

The skalds called a sword ‘ Heimdall’s head,’ ‘ for it is said 
that he was pierced by a man’s head.’ This was told in the lost 
Heimdalar-gddr, and since then a head was called ‘ Heimdall’s 
fate,’ and a sword ‘ man’s fate.’ Heimdall’s sword was also 
called ^ head.’ Does this mean that there was some myth of 
Heimdall’s having been slain by a head, or is it merely an ob- 
scure way of referring to his death at the future Doom when he 
and Loki slay each other? If the former, then Heimdall must 
have been reborn, for he is still to die at the last battle, and this 
would lend support to the theory of his nine reincarnations. 
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In Hyndluljod it is said of his ninefold birth that he was 
nourished ‘ with the strength of earth, with the ice-cold sea, and 
with the blood of swine.’ As Heimdall was born at the world’s 
edge, i.e., where sea and land meet, this may account for the 
reference to earth and sea, while ‘ the blood of swine ’ would 
mean sacrificial blood. The lines are believed by some editors 
to have been transferred to Hyndluljod from Guthrunarkvitha 
where earth, sea, and swine’s blood are components of the magic 
drink given by Grimhild to Gudrun.” 

Heimdall is called ‘ the foe of Loki,’ ‘ the seeker of Freyja’s 
necklace,’ ‘ the frequenter of Vagasker and Singasteinn, where 
he fought with Loki for the necklace Brisinga-men.’ Accord- 
ing to Ulf Uggason’s Husdrafa, Heimdall and Loki were then 
in the form of seals, and Snorri quotes some lines of the poem 
which refer to this without throwing much light upon it.” Loki 
must have stolen and hid the necklace, perhaps in some 
cliff by the sea, and he and Heimdall, transformed to seals, 
fought for it, and Heimdall apparently recovered it. Ex- 
amples of such transformation combats occur in Celtic and 
other mythologies. The enmity between Loki and Heim- 
dall culminates at the Doom of the gods when each slays the 
other. 

As men are ‘ Heimdall’s sons,’ as he is ‘ kinsman of men and 
of all rulers,’ and ‘holds sway over men,’ Heimdall is in some 
sense regarded as creator or progenitor as well as ruler of men 
and orderer of their classes.^® In the prose Introduction to 
Rigsthula, probably later than the poem itself. Rig (from Old 
Irish rig, ‘ king ’) is identified with .Heimdall, and it is said 
that ‘ old stories ’ tell the narrative which is the subject of the 
poem. Some critics think that Odin, not Heimdall, is Rig. 
While this is possible, the references in the other Eddie poems 
to Heimdall in relation to men, support the identification of the 
Introduction. In the third son, Jarl, Rig took peculiar interest, 
calling him by his name. Rig- Jarl, teaching him runes, and 
bidding him possess his wide heritage. The poem serves as a 
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eulogy of kingship, and to trace the descent of a royal house 
to a god. 

Grimm compared Heimdall at Heaven’s bridge to the angel 
guarding Paradise with a sword, and his horn blown before the 
Doom to the trumpet blown by the angel at the Last Day. 
Heimdall’s strife with Loki is a parallel to that of Michael and 
Satan. Such Christian conceptions might have influenced the 
myth of Heimdall, but granting a bridge from Heaven to earth 
and an expected attack on the gods’ abode, nothing is more 
likely than that it should have a divine watchman with a horn.^® 

Of a cult of Heimdall nothing is known, though his name 
occurs in certain place-names. 

ULL 

Ull (ON Ullr) was son of Thor’s wife Sif by an unknown 
father, and stepson of Thor, called ‘ Ull’s glorious step-sire ’ 
and his kinsman.®” He is fair of face and has all the accom- 
plishments of a warrior, therefore men do well to call on him 
in single combats. He is so excellent a bowman and snow-shoe 
runner that none may vie with him. Hence he is called ‘ Snow- 
shoe-god,’ ‘ Bow-god,’ ‘ Hunting-god,’ and ^ Shield-god.’ 
This is Snorri’s account of him.^ His ring is mentioned in 
Atlakvitha as that on which oaths were taken, probably a ring 
attached to or laid on an altar-stone, and the custom of swearing 
on such a ring is mentioned in Sagas. Odin singles out Ull by 
name along with the gods when he is bound between two fires, 
as recounted in Grimnismal: 

‘ Ull’s favour and that of all gods 
Has he, who first in the fire will reach; 

The dwelling can be seen by the sons of the gods, 

If one takes the kettle from its hook.’ 

Odin here refers to the torments he is suffering between the 
fires. Let some one draw away the kettle from its hook and 
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the gods will be able to look down through the roof-opening 
which served as a chimney, and see his perilous position. 

Ull dwells in Ydalir, ‘ Yew-dales,’ an appropriate place for a 
god of the bow, since bows were made of yew. One manu- 
script of Snorri’s Edda, in the passage which tells of the steeds 
of the gods, says that Ull had many horses.^* 

Ull’s name means ‘ the lordly,’ ‘ the majestic,’ and is the 
equivalent of Gothic wulpus, ‘ glory.’ The few notices regard- 
ing him suggest his former importance, waning before that of 
other gods. Many place-names, especially in Sweden, contain 
his name, and show that his cult was widespread. As 
Snow-shoe-god Ull’s original sphere would be the more north- 
erly parts of Scandinavia, unless he is to be regarded as ruling 
more particularly in winter. He has been regarded as a Finnish 
god, or a god worshipped in the region where Finns and 
Scandinavians mingled. Skadi, who may have been a Finnish 
goddess, is also characterized by her snow-shoes. Ull would 
thus be her male counterpart. The shield, according to the 
skalds, was ‘ the ship of Ull,’ that on which he travelled — a 
reference to a lost myth, though skjoldy ‘ shield,’ may be an 
error for ‘ snow-shoe,’ the snow-shoes on which he jour- 
neyed over the snow-fields. An interesting comment on this 
skaldic periphrasis, which may point to its origin in folk-custom, 
is found in what Plutarch says of the Cimbri, when opposing the 
Romans in the Alps. They climbed to the tops of the hills and, 
placing their broad shields under their bodies, let themselves 
slide down the slopes — a primitive kind of toboggan.^® 01- 
lerus in Saxo, the equivalent of Ull, used a bone marked with 
runes to travel overseas, and quickly passed over the waters. 
This seems to mingle the travelling on skates made of bone 
with the skaldic conception of the shield as a ship.^’ 

Ull took Odin’s place when he went into exile and bore his 
name, as Saxo relates. This points to his high place, as does 
also the phrase ‘ Ull and all the gods ’ in Grimnismaly where he 
is singled out by name as if of great importance. That he, as the 
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glorious god, was a form of Tiuz, oubted by Odin, is doubtful. 
More likely he was a native Scandinayian, possibly Finnish, god, 
whose place and cult were taken by Odin — a fact indicated in 
Saxo’s story of Odin and Ollerus. 

Recent research in Scandinavian plice-names has caused some 
scholars to see in Ull and Frey a hair of alternating divine 
brothers, gods of fertility. They are believed to have been 
worshipped on two hills near Leiral in Sjaellend — the place 
where a nine-yearly sacrifice formerly took place. These hills 
are the Hyldehog and Frijszhog, aid their popular names as 
recorded three centuries ago, point 1:0 the belief that Ull and 
Frey were buried there. These twin gods were associated in 
a fertility cult with goddesses, and tlie cult seems to have con- 
tained the representation of a ritual marriage. On a rock called 
Ullaber (? Ullarberg) near Ullensvang, within recent times a 
gathering was held on Midsummer ] 3 ay and a girl was dressed 
up as a bride.^® The close connexion in one stanza, o£ Grim- 
nismd between Ull’s abode, Ydalir, and Frey’s, Alfheim, 
whereas those of other deities have ^ach one stanza allotted to 
them, has also led to the supposition of a connexion between Ull 
and Frey.^‘’ • 

VIDARR 

Vidarr is ‘ the silent god,’ a son of ! Odin, ‘ Sigfather’s mighty 
son.’ His mother is the giantess Grid, whom Thor visited on 
his way to Geirrod’s land. Vidarr is nearly as strong as Thor, 
and the gods trust him in all struggjes, for he is their avenger. 
Snorri says that he is ‘ the divine dyreller in the homesteads of 
the fathers.’ But Grimnismal speaks of his abode thus: 

‘ Underwood and luxuriant grass 
Fills Vidi, Vidarr’s land; 

There springs the youth from fhe back of his horse 
Ready to avenge his father.’ ®’ 

The latter part of the stanza refers to Vidarr’s deed at the Doom 
of the gods. 
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As one of the ^sir present at ^gir’s banquet, Vidarr was 
bidden by Odin to rise up and let Loki sit down in order that 
he might not speak words of contempt. Vidarr obeyed and pre- 
sented Loki with a cup of ale.®^ He is the one god present who 
escapes the acid of Loki’s biting tongue. 

At the Doom of the gods, after the Fenris-wolf swallows 
Odin, Vidarr speeds to meet him and thrusts his sword into the 
monster’s heart, thus avenging Odin. Snorri quotes this notice 
from Volusfa, but himself gives a different account. He has 
told how Vidarr has a thick shoe, hence he is ‘ possessor of the 
iron shoe.’ When Odin met his fate, Vidarr strode forth and 
set one foot — that on which he wears the shoe — on the lower 
jaw of the wolf. With one hand he seized the upper jaw, and 
tore the two apart, killing the monster. This agrees with 
V afthrudnismal: ‘ He will tear the jaws of the wolf, so that he 
will die.’ Hence Vidarr is called ‘ Foe and slayer of Fenris- 
wolf,’ and ‘ Avenger of the gods.’ With Vali, he survives 
the conflict, unharmed by the sea and Surt’s fire, and dwells in 
Ithavoll.^^ 

Though Snorri speaks of Vidarr’s shoe as of iron, he gives 
another description of it, taken from folk-belief. The materials 
for this shoe have been gathering through the ages, the scraps 
of leather cut by men from their shoes at heel or toe. He who 
desires to aid the gods should throw these scraps away. This 
tradition, which resembles that about the ship Naglfar, formed 
from dead mens’ nails, must be based on some folk-custom.*® 

Out of these sparse data and from the supposed source of 
the god’s name, whether from wi, ‘ forest,’ or from Vidi, the 
plain on which he dwelt, elaborate conceptions of Vidarr have 
been formed. Kauffmann says: ‘ In the dark solitude of the 
forest the silent god watches over order and justice in the lives 
of the gods and men. He is the guardian of peace, and as such 
the appointed judge of those who disturb it.’ He is the god 
who lives ‘ untouched by wrong; silent and aloof he dwells, far 
from all crime, the lord of righteousness. . . . His temple 
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among the Norwegians, as among the German tribe of the 
Semnones in the time of Tacitus, was the forest with its darkness 
and awe. In him we recognize the Deus Reqmlimhanus, “ the 
god dwelling in darkness.” ’ Kauffmann also identifies Vidarr 
with Heimdall and Hoenir, all forms of one and the same god.“ 

On the other hand Roediger regards Vidarr as the god of 
the heath-land, wide-spreading, silent, remote. He is a divine 
personification of the heath with its brooding silence and its 
undergrowth, its thick grassy and mossy surface, symbolized by 
the indestructible shoe.®^ 

While the ingenuity of these views does credit to the mytho- 
poeic faculty of their authors, they are entirely hypothetical as 
far as Scandinavian mythology is concerned. 

Although no proof of a cult of Vidarr exists, here again the 
god’s name is found in place-names — Vidarshof, Vidarsgarth, 
and the like.®® 

BRAGI 

Bragi, Odin’s son and husband of Idunn, is famous for wis- 
dom, and especially for fluency and skill in speech. He knows 
most of skaldic art {skaldskaf)f and hence, says Snorri, this art 
is called after him, hragr, and the man or woman who excels in 
it is called ^ hragr-xazx^ ’ or ‘ -woman.’ The word, bragr, 
however, which means both ‘ skaldic art ’ and ‘ the foremost,’ 
is not derived from Bragi’s name. Snorri gives the kennings 
for Bragi — ‘ Husband of Idunn,’ ‘ First maker of poetiy,’ ‘ the 
Long-bearded god’ (hence a long-bearded man was called 
^ skegg- ’ or ‘ beard-Bragi ’) 

In the Eddie poems Bragi is mentioned thrice. He is ‘ best 
of skalds ’} runes are said to be carved on his tongue j both he 
and Idunn were guests at .^gir’s banquet. When Loki re- 
entered the hall, Bragi said that the gods would never give him 
a place at their board. Odin, on the ground of their pact of 
brotherhood, permitted Loki to have a place, and Loki bade all 
the gods ‘ Hail,’ but excepted Bragi by name. Bragi said that 
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Bronze Trumpet 

Bronze trumpet or horn {lur)y one of several found 
in Denmark and South Sweden, with ornamental disc 
at the wider end and moutli-piece. These horns were 
cast ill several pieces, though the metal is extremely 
thin, save at the ends. On Midsummer Day a concert 
is held at Copenhagen where these instruments are 
used* The number of tine sounds produced, their purity 
and force, are remarkable, and suggest a well de- 
veloped artistic taste in the Scandinavian Bronze Age. 
Cf. the references to HeimdalFs horn, pp. 154, 156, 
and A. Hammerich, “ Les lurs de Page du bronze au 
miisee national de Copenhagen,’ in Societe royde des 
antiqumres du Nordy MemovreSy n. s., 1892, pp. 
137 fF. 
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he would give him a horse and sword from his hoard, and a 
ring, if he would refrain from making mischief among the gods, 
Loki said that he had none of these things, and that of all pres- 
ent he was the most cowardly in fight and most afraid of darts. 
Bragi retorted that were he outside the hall he would carry 
away Loki’s head in his hand as a punishment for lying. Loki 
taunted him with being valiant on his bench, and ironically 
called him ‘ the bench-gracing Bragi.’ ■ If he is angry, let him 
fight: a bold man does not sit considering. Idunn now inter- 
vened, and said that Bragi was drunk with ale.^° Whether 
Loki’s accusation was based on a lost myth is unknown. 

Critics maintain that Bragi was a creation of the skalds or 
actually the poet Bragi Boddason (e. 800 a.d.) thus apotheo- 
sized by them and regarded as Odin’s son. This Bragi was 
most noted of all skalds j though, on the other hand, he him- 
self has been regarded as mythical! In Eiriksmal (c. 935) 
Bragi, the god or the poet, is Odin’s favourite poet. He won- 
ders at the noise of a host approaching Valhall and thinks that 
it must be Balder returning. In Hakomrmal Odin bids Bragi 
and Hermod go forth to meet the dead Hakon and invite him to 
enter Valhall. Bragi tells him how his brothers await him in 
Odin’s hall and invests him with its honours.^^ 

On the whole, Bragi may be regarded as distinct from the 
poet of that name. He would be worshipped by skalds as god 
of poetry, like Ogma among the Irish Celts and his counterpart 
Ogmios among the Gauls.^“ As god of poetry, he takes Odin’s 
place, for to him this function was attributed, and as ‘ the long- 
bearded god ’ {sidskeggia as) he resembles him, for Odin him- 
self was called Sidskegg and Langbard. In Odin’s court this 
divine skald, whose personality is at least so well marked as to 
be assigned Idunn for a consort (after slaying her brother — a 
myth referred to in Lokasenna,^ but otherwise unknown), 
has the same place as the skald at a king’s court, and he greets 
the heroic dead who enter it. His eloquence is emphasized by 
Snorri, and he is the narrator in Bregarcedm and Skaldskafar- 
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md. In the first he discusses the poetic art and its origin j in 
the second he shows how poetry should be composed and tells 
a number of myths. The wood called Braga-lund in Helgi 
Hundingsham is ‘ Bragi’s wood.’ “ 

The cup drunk by the heir at a feast after the death of a king 
or jarl and in his memory, was called br agar-full, ‘ cup of the 
foremost,’ i.e., of kings or j arls. Drinking it, an oath was taken 
by the heir, and he was then conducted to his father’s seat. The 
same name was given to the cup drunk at sacrificial feasts, after 
those drunk to Odin, Frey, and Njord. A vow was made to 
perform some great deed which might become the theme of 
song.“ In Helgakvitha Hjorvardssomr Hedin refused an 
offer made to him by a troll-wife on Yule-eve, and she said: 
‘ Thou shalt pay for this when thou emptiest the bragar-full? 
That night he vowed at the drinking of the cup to possess 
Svava, the beloved of Helgi, but repented this so bitterly that 
he left home and wandered through wild regions.^ The name 
of this cup is sometimes connected with that of Bragi, as if it 
had been drunk in his honour, but it is rather derived from 
bragr in the sense of ‘ the foremost ’ or ‘ the best,’ i.e., king, 
chief, or hero. 

FORSETI 

Forseti, ‘ the President,’ ‘ he who has the first seat,’ the right- 
speaking god, is son of Balder and Nanna. His hall is called 
Glitnir, ‘the Glittering ’j it rests on golden pillars and the 
roof is decked with silver. There he dwells and sits in judg- 
ment, reconciling those who are at strife, and who come before 
him with quarrels arising out of lawsuits. He was thus a god 
of justice, one to whom the disputes of men must in some way 
have been submitted. The place-name in Norway, Forsete- 
lund, ‘Forseti’s grove,’ preserves his name, and points to a 
seat of his cult.^’^ 

The Frisians worshipped a god Fosite, who had a temple on 
the sacred island of Helgoland or Fositesland. Cattle grazing 
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near it or anything about it might not be touched, and water 
from the sacred stream must be drawn in silence. Any one pro- 
faning the temple was sacrificed to the god, according to the 
Frisian folk-law. S. Boniface had striven to convert the 
Frisians, but the heathen among them had put him to death. 
His successors carried on his work, but found the Frisians jeal- 
ous of their temples, sacred springs, and holy places in woods 
fields, or moorlands. In the early years of the eighth century, 
Willibrord, when in Helgoland, baptized some of the people in 
Fosite’s spring. His companions slew some of the sacred ani- 
mals. The anger of the people was roused: one of the party 
was offered in sacrifice, and the rest sent back into Frankish 
territory.*"® 

Fosite is assumed to be the same as Forseti, and his cult to 
have passed from the Frisians to the Norsemen, who had rela- 
tions with them. The Norse poets then made him son of 
Balder. 

A curious story is connected by some students with this god, 
Charlemagne desired the twelve Asegen from the seven Frisian 
Seelands to tell him what the Frisian law was. They declared 
that they could not do this, and asked for two days respite, and 
then for three more. At the end of this time, being still unable 
to obey the command, they were doomed to punishment, but 
received the choice of death, slavery, or being set in a ship with- 
out sails or rudder. They chose the last, and one of them pro- 
posed to call on God for help. As Christ had appeared to His 
disciples through closed doors, so He would send one who 
would teach them what the law was and bring them to land. 
They prayed, and now a thirteenth person was seen among 
them, with an axe on his shoulder. By its means he steered the 
ship to land. He threw the axe on the shore and there a well 
began to spring forth. Hence this place was called Axenthove. 
Then the stranger taught them the law and vanished. They 
now returned to Charlemagne and told him what the law was.^® 
This mysterious personage who thus revealed the Frisian law 
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is presumed to have been Fosite, giver o£ law and justice, 
though the axe would rather suggest Donar. 

VALI I 

Vali or Ali, called ‘ brother of the; AEsir,’ is son of Odin and 
the giantess Rind, who is counted one of the goddesses by- 
Snorri. Vali is described as daring in fight and a clever marks- 
man. Like Vidarr he is said to be ‘ a dweller in the homesteads 
of the fathers.’ “ He was bom exjpressly to avenge Balder’s 
death. In Bddrs Draumar the seer^ss says to Odin: 

‘ Rind bears Vali in the western halls, 

When one night old will Odin’s son fight. 

His head he will not comb hor his hand wash 
Till Balder’s foe is laid on jthe pyre.’ 

Voluspa also says of him that ‘ Balter’s brother is soon born,’ 
and repeats in almost identical words the passage in Bddrs 
Draumar. The Lesser Voluspa in Hyndluljod speaks of Vali 
as swift to avenge Balder’s death, when he slew his brother’s 
slayer. Hence, as Snorri says, Vali ^s called ‘ Balder’s avenger,’ 
‘ Foe and slayer of Hod.’ 

The Eddas relate nothing further of Vali’s origin nor of his 
act of blood-revenge. In Saxo Vali is called Bous, and the 
blood-vengeance is long delayed. Bous dies of a wound re- 
ceived in his fight with Hotherus.“^ 

The passages cited from the Eddk suggest that while Balder’s 
corpse was still on the pyre, his slayer’s body was laid beside it. 
On the other hand, the vengeance seems to be delayed — Vali 
accomplishes it when one night old;j but does not cut his hair or 
wash his hand till it is completed. The latter points to a period 
of waiting, and is the heroic aspect bf an oath of blood-revenge 
or of the intention to do a doughty deed. The infant hero who 
arrives quickly at maturity and vigour is a commonplace of 
folk-tale and hero-tale — as -witjh the heroes Cuchulainn, 
Fioim, Magni, son of Thor, Apollb, etc.°® 
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Detter and Neckel explain Vali’s name as derived from 
Wanilo, ‘ the little Van,’ as if he were one of the Vanir, while 
Neckel assumes that Vali was the avenger, not of Balder, but 
of his father Frey. Such attempts at explaining away the state- 
ments of the Edda are futile. Sievers’ derivation of Vali from 
* vanula, ‘ shining,’ does not agree with anything told of this 
god.'*^ 

Vali takes no part in the strife at the Doom of the gods, but 
in the renewed world he shares with Vidarr the seats of the 
gods. While Vidarr and Vali are sons of Odin by giantesses} 
avengers, one of Odin, the other of Balder} and sharers of the 
blissful future, they are not necessarily identical, as has been 
maintained. That both are later creations of poetic fancy, i.e., 
to fit into the Doom drama, is possible. 

In Svifdagsmal the dead Groa recites protective charms to 
her son, among others one that Rind sang to Ran. Ran is here 
not the Sea-goddess, but, as the parallel demands, a hero and 
even a son of Rind. Hence Ran is assumed to be another name 
for Vali. The Eddas say little of Rind, but from the Swedish 
place-name Vrindravi, ‘ Rind’s sanctuary,’ it is believed that she 
must have been the object of a cult." 

HOD 

Hod (ON Hohr), whose name nears ‘ war,’ ‘ battle,’ is son 
of Odin, and is of great strength. He is the blind god among 
the yEsir. Gods and men would desire him not to be named, 
for the work of his hands will be long remembered." This 
work was Balder’s death: hence he is ‘ Balder’s opponent,’ 
‘ Balder’s murderer.’ " Snorri tells how Loki caused Hod to 
slay Balder. Of Vali’s vengeance upon Hod, no myth has 
survived, and it is possible that in the earlier form of the 
Balder story, Loki was not the cause of Hod’s slaying Balder. 
Loki does not appear in Saxo’s version of the story, as we 
have seen. 
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The Volusfa poet and Snorri teli how Hod will sit down 
with Balder in peace in the renewed world.'® 

One of the periphrases for Balde^r is ‘ Hod’s adversary,’ 
and this agrees with Saxo’s story, in which Balder was adversary 
of Hotherus (Hod), who is here a hero and king of Sweden, 
not a god. The kennings for Hcpd were ‘the blind god,’ 
‘ thrower of the mistletoe,’ ‘ companibn of Hel,’ ‘ foe of Vali.’ 

A curious theory of Better’s as e:jcplaining the Balder myth 
is that Hod was really Odin. Balder and Vali were brothers, 
connected with Frey, Vali being ‘ fhe little Van,’ one of the 
Vanir. Odin, the one-eyed or bliijid god of war, sought to 
cause strife between the brothers. He placed his spear in the 
form of a mistletoe-twig in Vali’sj hand. Vali threw it at 
Balder, who was slain.®’- 



CHAPTER XIII 
MIMIR 

A mong Water-spirits Mimir is supreme and has a promi- 
nent position in the Eddie poems. If not a god, he is 
brought into close contact with gods, especially Odin, whose 
uncle he may have been.^ 

In the Volusfa Odin pledged his eye with Mimir, presum- 
ably to obtain secret knowledge from him. The eye is hidden 
in Mimir’s well, and Mimir daily drinks mead out of Odin’s 
pledge. But in another stanza a stream is said to issue from this 
pledge and it waters the tree Mjotvid, which Snorri, in his 
reference to this verse, takes to be Yggdrasil. Mimir’s well is 
thus under the tree, the well which in verse 19 is called ‘ Urd’s 
well.’ The redactor of the poem which spoke of Odin’s eye 
given as a pledge and hidden in a well beneath the tree which 
was watered by it, has added a new and contradictory verse. 
The well is that of the Water-spirit Mimir, and he daily drinks 
from this eye. As Boer says; the redactor ‘ replaces the clear 
nature picture (of Odin giving a pledge in return for something 
else; 1 e , water, which falls on the tree) with a meaningless one, 
that of Mimir drinking from the pledge.’ “ The pledge, Odin’s 
eye, is generally regarded as the sun, the eye of the Heaven- 
god, seen reflected in the water or sinking into the sea — phe- 
nomena which may have given rise to the myth. Where the 
redactor speaks of Mimir’s drinking from this pledge, it is 
thought of as a cup or shell — a quite different myth from that 
of the eye. 

From Snorri’s account of this mjfth, Mimir’s well is under 
that root of the ash Yggdrasil which turns towards the Frost- 
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giants. In it wisdom and understanding are stored. Mimir 
keeps the well and is full of ancient lore, because he drinks of 
the well from the Gjallar-horn. Odin came and craved one 
draught of the well, but did not obtain it till he had given his 
eye in pledge. Then Snorri quotes the Volusfa stanza which 
tells how Mimir drinks from Odin’s pledge.^ This contradicts 
what has just been said about the Gjallar-horn. There must 
have been different versions of the myth of Odin’s eye and of 
Mimir’s relation to it. 

In Svifdagsmd Mimameid, ‘ the tree of Mimir,’ is given as 
a name of the world-tree.* 

At the Doom of the gods Mimir’s sons, i.e., the rivers and 
brooks, are in violent motion.' 

Another aspect of Mimir is given in Vafthrudnismal. Mimir, 
called Hoddmimer, ‘ Hill-Mimir ’ or ‘ Mimir of the treasure,’ 
is owner of a wood (‘ Hoddmimer’s holt ’), and in it are hidden 
a human pair, Lif and Lifthrasir (‘ Life ’ and ‘ He who holds 
fast to life ’). They survive the terrible Fimbul-winter at the 
end of the world. Meanwhile they feed on morning-dew, and 
from them come the folk who will people the renewed earth. 
According to Snorri, who quotes this verse, this human pair lie 
hidden in the holt during the fire of Surt.® Whether this holt 
or grove is identical with the worl4-tree is not clear. It may 
have been regarded as existing underground at its roots where 
Mimir’s fountain was. ' 

Another series of Mimir myths lis connected with his head, 
cut off by the Vanir, as already told.’ Odin smeared it with 
worts that it should not rot, and sang words of magic {galdra) 
over it, and gave it such might tjhat it told him of hidden 
matters. In Sigrdrifumal the Valkyrie Sigrdrifa instructs 
Sigurd in the wisdom of runes, and she says that he must learn 
‘ thought-runes ’ which Hropt (Odin) devised from the fluid 
which ‘ dropped from Heiddraupnii-’s head and from Hoddrof- 
nir’s horn.’ These are evidently names of Mimir. Then she 
continues: i 




PLATE XXI 

I 

ViDjARR 

This scene, from a sculptured Cross at Gosforth, 
Cumberland, is believed to represent Vidarr attacking 
the Fenris-Wolf (p, 159). His foot is on its lower 
jaw. The serpentine fornq of the monster’s body is an 
ornamental design. 
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‘ On the hill he stood with Brimir’s edge, [a sword] 

His helmet was on his head; 

Then spake for the first time wise Mimir’s head; 

Giving utterance to true words.’ 

These were now carved on various objects. The occasion of this 
incident is unknown.* V oluspa tells how, at the approach of 
the Doom of the gods, Odin spoke with Mimir’s head, obvi- 
ously seeking its advice. The poet must thus have known the 
myth of the cutting off of the head, but forgot what he had 
already told of Mimir himself. Snorri, who quotes this stanza 
of V oluspa, gives a different turn to it in his prose narrative. 
Odin rides to Mimir’s well and takes counsel of Mimir himself, 
not of his head.® 

Mimir’s head may at first have been nothing more than the 
source of the stream of which he was the guardian spirit or in 
which he dwelt, the source being the stream’s ‘ head,’ or ‘ Mi- 
mir’s head,’ and the name afterwards taken literally. An ex- 
planatory myth was then supplied, as well as stories of the 
wisdom-giving head which are not without parallels in Scan- 
dinavian custom and belief. In the Eyrbyggja-saga Freysten 
found a skull lying loose and uncovered on a scree called 
Geirvor. It sang a stave foretelling bloodshed at this spot and 
that men’s skulls would lie there.’® This was deemed a great 
portent. 

Mimir’s connexion with Odin is shown by the title given to 
the latter by the skald Egill Skallagrimsson — ‘Mimir’s 
friend.’ ” 

Mimir’s name in its different Eddie forms — Mimir, Mim, 
Mimi — is connected with words meaning ‘ mindful,’ ‘ to brood 
over,’ and it seems to have meant ‘ the thinking one.’ Inspira- 
tion, knowledge, prophecy were often associated with springs 
and streams, or with the spirits inhabiting them, and of these 
Mimir is an example, raised to a high place in Scandinavian 
myth. The name occurs in place-names of rivers, etc., in Ger- 
many (Mimling) and Sweden (Mimesa near the Mimessjo), 
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as well as in personal names, and bears witness to the widespread 
belief in a Water-spirit bearing this name."^ 

In the Thidriks-saga Mimir the sjnith is Siegfried’s master in 
smith-craft, as he is of Velint (Volund) in the Vilkina-saga, 
and in both he has supernatural attributes and possesses a won- 
derful sword. The Miming of Saxo’s Balder story, called 
satyrus silvarumy has also a magic sword and a magic bracelet 
which increases its owner’s wealth, like the ring Draupnir. The 
German hero-saga Biterolj speaks of Mime the old, a clever 
master-smith, who made the best swords that the world has 
ever seen.^® 

Saxo’s Miming, satyrus silvarum, might be a dwarf or a 
Wood-spirit, and the smiths who l)ear the name Mimir have 
elfin traits. Whether they are ider tical with the Eddie Mimir 
is imcertain. An elfin or dwarfish W'ood-spirit, clever at smith- 
work, and full of wisdom, might also be connected with wells 
or springs, found often in forests. If they are all identical, we 
see how, all over the Teutonic area, one out of the host of spirits 
of the woods and waters rose to jme-eminence. Mimir as a 
Water-spirit was known in late Swedish folk-lore, haunting the 
Mimesa.’^ 

In Snorri’s list of giants, Mimir is given as a giant’s name, 
though the notices of him do not suggest a giant personality. 
But if the son of Bolthorn, who gave Odin nine mighty songs, 
was Mimir, then he was at least a giant’s son. Mimir would 
then be the brother of Bestla, Odin’s mother/® 




CHAPTER XIV 


iEGIR 

yf^GIR is god of the sea {cegir, ‘ sea ’) or rather a Sea-giant. 
JLMIj In primitive thought the sea was regarded as a mighty 
being, which was personified or regarded as more or less dis- 
tinct from the sea. The kennings for .^gir show that, even in 
late times, there was not a clear distinction between sea {cegir) 
and Sea-god (^gir). Snorri says that s(By ‘ sea,’ is called ‘ hus- 
band of Ran, ‘ visitor of the gods,’ father of ^Egir’s daughters,’ 
‘ land of Ran.’ ’■ The skald Ref speaks of ‘ .lEgir’s wide jaws,’ 
as if the sea itself was a vast being. Into these jaws Ran wiles 
the ships.^ -®gii*, the personal name, or cegir^ ‘ sea,’ is con- 
nected with Gothic ahvay Latin aqua^ ON a, ‘ water,’ ‘ river.’ 
The ON name of the river Eider (Egidora), .®gisdyr, is liter- 
ally ‘ door of the sea.’ “ 

.(Egir is also called Gymir in the Introduction to Lokaserma 
and in skaldic verse. Ran, his wife, is ‘ Gymir’s Volva’j the 
breakers or the murmur of the sea are ‘ Gymir’s song ’j the sea 
is ‘ Gymir’s dwelling.’ ^ ^gir’s father is Fornjot, a giant, who 
is also father of wind and fire.® 

Though on the whole depicted as a friend of the gods in the 
Eddas, /Egir is of the giant folk. His name is given in Snorri’s 
list of giants,® and Hymiskvitha caih him bergbui and jotun, 
and describes him sitting ‘ merry as a child ’ ibarnteitr) like 
other giants. Why the sea should be a Mountain-giant {berg- 
bui) is not clear. Kindly and good-humoured, ^Egir represents 
the peaceful rather than the stormy sea. 

The gods feasted in ^Egir’s halls. Hymiskvitha opens by 
describing a feast at which the gods foxmd the ale scanty. They 
consulted the divining-twigs and the blood and found that 
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there was abundance in ^gir’s dwelling. Thor bade 
furnish a banquet for them, but ^gir, in order to cause trouble, 
said that Thor must procure a vessel large enough to brew ale 
for all the gods. This is introductory to the story of Thor’s 
adventure with the giant Hymir to whom he goes to procure 
this vessel. 

Lokasenm continues the story, ^gir prepared the banquet 
in his halls, and to it came many gods and elves. The ale served 
itself and the banquet was proceeding gaily, but the gods praised 
.^gir’s servants, Fimafeng and Eldir, for their cleverness, and 
this annoyed Loki, who slew Fimafeng. The bulk of the poem 
is taken up with Loki and his slanders of the gods and god- 
desses. ^gir takes no part in this: only at the end, ere Loki 
goes away, does he address iEgir: 

‘ Ale hast thou brewed, O 
But nevermore wilt thou prepare a banquet. 

All thy possessions flames shall play over, 

Fire shall burn thy back,’ 

i.e., the fire which is to consume the world. 

In explaining why gold is called ‘ ^gir’s fire,’ Snorri speaks 
of this banquet. .^Egir had gone to Asgard to a feast and, on 
leaving, invited Odin and the jEsir to visit him three months 
hence. When the guests (all but Thor) had assembled, Loki 
bandied sharp words with the gods and slew Fimafeng.^ Noth- 
ing further is told by Snorri of the banquet, and neither here nor 
in the story of Thor and Hymir does he speak of the mighty 
vessel. 

Lokasenna tells how, in place of fire, bright gold served to 
give light in .Egir’s hall. Snorri enlarges upon this. .Egir 
caused bright gold to be brought in and set on the floor. It 
illumined the hall and served as lights at the banquet. Hence 
gold is called ‘ fire,’ ‘ light,’ or ‘ brightness ’ of .Egir, of Ran, or 
of .Egir’s daughters. Gold is also ‘ fire of the sea.’ ® As .Eigir 
seems to personify the calm sea, the brilliant gleam of the sun 
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on its surface may have given rise to these kennings and to the 
myth of the light-giving gold in his hall. 

As brewer of ale for his banquet to the gods, M^giv is called 
by Egill ‘ ale-brewer of all the gods,’ and as one present at their 
banquets he is ‘ the visitor of the gods.’ ® 

iEgir also bears the name Hler, and the island Hlesey 
(Hler’s island. Lasso in the Kattegat) was his dwelling. 
Snorri begins his Bragarwdur with this statement, making .Egir 
a man versed in magic. He visits the gods in Asgard and par- 
takes of their banquet, and as he sits next to Bragi, he learns 
many things from him of the doings of the .®sir and the 
methods of skaldic art. Hler may have been a local name of 
the Sea-giant in Denmark and in the west of Norway. In dif- 
ferent accounts Hler alternates with .®gir as Forn jot’s son, who 
rules the sea.’^” Hler may also be the giant Lae who dwells in 
Lseso according to the Annales Lundenses, or, as in another ac- 
count, Olaus’ Chronica regum Danorum, a Hill-giant or troll, 
with many heads, dwelling within the rocks.’’’ 



CHAPTER X[V 
FRIGG 

T he name of Frigg, Odin’s consort:, OHG Frija, Lombard 
Frea, AS Frig (cf. Sanskrit -prey a, ^ wife ’), means ‘the 
beloved,’ ‘ the wife.’ Odin is ‘ the dweller in Frigg’s bosom ’ 
and ‘ Frigg’s beloved.’ ^ Snorri makes her daughter of Fjor- 
gyn, but in Lokasenna Fjorgyn is her husband, i.e., Odin. 

From them are descended the races of the jEsir.^ She is called 
‘mother of Balder,’ ‘co-wife of Jori, Rind, Gunnlod, and 
Grid,’ and she is ‘ lady of the ^Esir and Asynjur.’ ® As foremost 
of the goddesses and always heading the lists of these, she has 
the hall Fensalir, ‘ Sea-hall,’ which is most glorious, but she 
shares Hlidskjalf with Odin.* She speaks no prophecy, yet she 
knows the fates of men.® Like Freyj a she has hawk’s plumage, 
and is called ‘ mistress of the hawk’s plumage.’ ® 

Others of the goddesses are associa:ed with Frigg — Fulla, 

Gna, Hlin, Lofn, either as her servants; or hypostases of herself, 
creations of the skalds. From what is said of her and of these 
other goddesses, Frigg may be regai'ded as a genial, kindly 
divinity, promoter of marriage and friitfulness, helper of man- 
kind and dispenser of gifts. She stands beside Freyj a as one to 
whom prayers were made.^ She was invoked by the childless, 
e.g., king Rerir and his queen prayed for offspring to the gods, 
and Frigg heard them as well as Odin.® 

In her hall Fensalir, Frigg wept bitterly for Valhall’s need i 

as a result of Balder’s death — her first grief. She comes 
prominently into the Balder myth, aid she is grieved because 
Odin must fall before the Fenris-wolf — her second grief.® 

R. M. Meyer finds in this reference to Fensalir an explanation 
of its meaning. As Sigyn weeps for Loki in the forest where 
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he is punished, so Frigg weeps for Balder on the sea-shore by 
his pyre. Fensalir would thus be the shore, and Frigg’s abode 
was really with Odin in Hlidskjalf.^® 

In V afthrudnismd when Odin consulted Frigg regarding his 
journey to the giant Vafthrudnir, she desired him to stay at 
home rather than go to this strongest of giants. Like others 
who seek advice, Odin did not follow Frigg’s guidance. She 
then bade him go, journey, and return in safety. ‘ May wisdom 
not fail thee, Aldafadir, when thou comest to speech with the 
giant! ’ 

Yet Frigg could at times act cunningly to Odin. In Grinmis- 
mal we see both of them sitting on Hlidskjalf, Frigg thus shar- 
ing Odin’s oversight of the world. He drew her attention to 
her fosterling Agnar, who begat children with a giantess in a 
cave, while his brother Geirrod, Odin’s fosterling, is a king and 
rules his land. We have already seen how Frigg announced 
Odin’s coming as a supposed magician to Geirrod’s hall, and 
how he was tortured between two fires.” This act of Frigg’s 
corresponds to her craft in winning Odin’s help for her favour- 
ites in the Lombard story. Some myths told worse things of 
Frigg. When she begged Loki and Odin at iEgir’s feast not 
to make known what things they did in old days, Loki accused 
her of misconduct with Odin’s brothers, Vili and Ve.’^ This, as 
we have seen, is amplified in the YngUngOr-saga. Correspond- 
ing to it is Saxo’s story of Mit-othin, the earlier part of which 
introduces Frigg. Speaking of Odin and his worship, Saxo says 
that the kings of the North, anxious to worship him more zeal- 
ously, made a golden image of him and sent it to Byzantium 
( Asgard) . Its arms were covered with bracelets, and Odin was 
delighted. But his queen Frigga, desiring to be more adorned, 
called smiths and had the gold stripped from the image. Odin 
hanged them and set the image on a pedestal, and by his art 
caused it to speak when a mortal touched it. In her desire of 
adornment Frigga yielded herself to one of her servants, who 
broke the image and gave her its treasures. In disgust Odin 
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went into exile, and Mit-othin took his place. Odin returned 
only after Frigg was dead. Probadly we are to assume that 
Mit-othin, like Vili and Ve, took Frigga as wife.^® The possible 
meanings of these myths have already been given.^^ Frigg, 
who gives herself for the sake of pen onal adornments resembles 
Freyja, who does the same — anoth er suggestion of their ulti- 
mate identity or that myths told of one were also told of the 
other. 

The opening part of the prose Introduction to Grimnismal 
shows Frigg, with Odin, in a more pleasing light. They ap- 
pear as an old peasant and his wife dwelling by the sea. King 
Hraudung had two sons, Agnar and Geirrod, who went fishing 
in a boat. They were driven out to s ea and wrecked on the coast 
where Odin and Frigg dwelt. With them they spent the 
winter, not knowing who the peasarit and his wife were. Odin 
nourished Geirrod and taught him out of the treasures of his 
wisdom. Frigg took Agnar in charge. In spring Odin gave 
them a ship, and as he and Frigg accompanied the lads to it, 
Odin took Geirrod apart and spoke privately to him. The 
youths had a fair wind and reached their father’s place, but as 
Geirrod sprang ashore, he pushed out the boat with Agnar, 
saying: ‘ Go where evil spirits may iiave thee.’ The vessel was 
driven out to sea, but Geirrod was well received by the people 
and made king, for his father was dead. This explains why 
Odin and Frigg are respectively foster-parents of Geirrod and 
Agnar. The goddess Hlin was del'ender of Frigg’s favourites 
or fosterlings. 

Nothing is known in detail of the cult of Frigg, nor can it be 
proved that she was originally an !Earth-goddess, consort of a 
Heaven-god, but later assigned to Odin. Her name occurs in 
that of the sixth day of the week as the equivalent of Dies 
Veneris, OHG Friadag, Frijetagj AS Frigedaegj Old Frisian 
Frigendei; ON Frjadagr. The occurrence of these names 
shows that Frigg was known both to Scandinavians and West 
Germans, and that she was equated with Venus.^® The English 
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Images AND GravE“Plate 

To left. Image of a god wearing a helmet, found 
in Scania. Ninth or tenth century. 

To right. Bronze image of a goddess, possibly of 
fertility, from Scania, c. 700 B.c. Similar figures are 
common in the Baltic ai'ea, and the type goes back to 
images of the Babylonian Istar, goddess of fruitfulness. 

Centre. Grave plate from Kivike, early Bronze 
Age. From Mr/wm, voL vii. 
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^Ifric speaks of her as ‘ that foul goddess Venus whom men 
call Frigg.’ The Lombards knew her as Freaj the Thuringians, 
as Frija, whose sister was Volla, the Norse Fulla, according to 
the Merseburg charm. Geoffrey of Monmouth says that, after 
Woden, the Anglo-Saxons worshipped among others the most 
powerful goddess after whose name the sixth day was called 
Fredai. 

Reminiscences of Frigg appear in tradition. In Sweden, at 
the religious observance of Thursday, when the house was pre- 
pared for the visit of deities, the expression was used ‘ Hallow 
the god Thor and Frigg.’ On the same day no spindle or distaff 
could be used, for Frigg herself then span. In the evening an 
old man and woman might be seen sitting at the distaff, viz., 
Thor and Frigg. Why she was thus associated with Thor is 
unknown. In Sweden the stars forming the belt in the constel- 
lation Orion are called ‘ Frigg’s spindle and distaff.’ Thus she 
was associated with women’s work. In Iceland an orchis from 
which love-philtres are made is called Friggjargras, and a cer- 
tain fern is called Freyjuhar.’“ 


CHAPTER ml 


LESSER GODD 
IDUNN 


;SSES 


I N his formal list of the Asynjur, Snorri does not mention 
Idunn, but elsewhere he includes |her among them.^ She 
was wife of Bragi and dwelt at Brunnikr’s brook. As goddess 
of immortality she is described by KaLffmann as keeping ‘ the 
venerable father of singers young eveil in old age — a beautiful 
symbol of the undying freshness of ploetry,’ and by Gering as 
indicating the immortality of song.® She guarded in her coffer 
the apples which the gods tasted when they began to grow old. 
Thus they grew young, and so it continued to the Doom of the 
gods. Gangleri, to whom this was told, said that the gods 
have entrusted much to Idunn’s care! Then he was told how 
once the gods’ ruin was nearly wrought, and this is the subject 
of the myth of Thjazi and Idunn. Idpnn was called ‘ keeper of 
the apples,’ and they are ‘ the elixir of the iEsir.’ ® Hence also 


her name, from the prefix id, ‘ again,' 


of hunting after men and 
heck of her brother’s mur- 


common in female names. This gives the meaning ‘ renewal,’ 
‘ restoration of youth.’ Idunn is a common woman’s name in 
Iceland.'* 

In Lokasenm Idunn besought Bragi at ^Egir’s banquet not to 
speak ill of Loki. Loki accused her 
of winding her white arms round the 
derer. She replied that she would not speak opprobrious words 
of Loki, but would soothe Bragi, excited by beer, so that he and 
Loki would not fight in anger.® Nothing else is known of the 
subjects of Loki’s accusation. 

The myth of Thjazi is told by Snbrri and by the poet Thjo- 
dolf of Hvin (tenth century) in the Haustlong. Odin, Loki, 


and the termination unn, 
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and Hoenir had wandered over wastes and mountains, and found 
a herd of oxen, one of which they slew and roasted. Twice they 
scattered the fire and found that the meat was not cooked. Per- 
plexed at this, they heard a voice from a tree saying that he 
who sat there had caused the fire to give no heat. A great eagle 
was the speaker, and he said that the ox would be cooked if they 
gave him a share. To this they agreed, but the eagle, the giant 
Thjazi in disguise, took a thigh and two forequarters of the 
ox. Loki snatched up a pole and struck him, but, as the eagle 
flew off with the pole sticking in his back, Loki, hanging on to 
the other end, was carried off and his feet dashed against rocks 
and trees, while his arms were nearly torn from their sockets. 
He cried out, but Thjazi would not free him until he promised 
to induce Idunn to come out of Asgard with her apples. He 
accepted these terms, and in due time lured Idunn from Asgard 
by telling her of apples more wonderful than her own, growing 
in a wood. When she went there, Thjazi as an eagle carried her 
off to his abode, Thrymheim. The .®sir soon began to grow 
old, and consulting together, recalled that Idunn had been seen 
leaving Asgard with Loki. He was now threatened with tor- 
ture or death and promised to seek Idunn in Jotunheim. 
Borrowing Freyja’s bird-plumage, he flew off there and 
found that Thjazi had gone to sea, leaving Idunn alone. 
Loki changed her to a nut, and flew off with her, grasped in 
his claws. 

Thjazi returned and gave chase, but when the .<Esir saw the 
pursuit they collected bundles of wood-chips and made a fire 
with them. Thjazi was flying too swiftly to stop; his wings 
caught fire and the gods slew him. Of this death of Thjazi, 
Thor boasts in Harbardsljody as if he were the sole slayer. Loki 
also maintained that he was first and last at the deadly fight 
when Thjazi was slain.® 

This myth has been explained in terms of nature phenomena. 
Idunn is the luxuriant green of vegetation which falls as booty 
to the giant, the demon of autumn storms, but is brought back 
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by Loki, the warm air, in spring,’' But if the gods were believed 
to owe immortal youth to magical apples, then inevitably the 
Jotuns, their enemies, would seek to gain possession of these. 
As apples were unknown in Iceland and only known in Norway 
at a later time when grown in monastic gardens, the Idunn myth 
has been regarded as one formed by skalds out of biblical con- 
ceptions of the fruit of the Tree of Life, the myth of the Garden 
of the Hesperides, and Irish stories ofl magic apples.® None of 
these sources, however, quite accounts for the myth, and it is 
quite likely that there is here a primhive conception, possibly 
worked upon by outside sources, of| the immortal youth or 
strength of gods being dependent on I certain magic foods, like 
Soma, nectar and ambrosia, or, in lirish myths, Manannan’s 
swine, Goibniu’s ale, or the apples of ;he Land of Youth.® 

GEFJUN 

Snorri includes Gefjun among the Asynjur. She is a virgin 
and on her attend all who die maidensr® At gir’s banquet she 
tried to stay the strife by saying that Loki is well known as a 
slanderer and hater of all persons. lL,oki bids her be silent: he 
cannot forget him who allured her hi lust — the fair youth to 
whom she surrendered herself for the sake of a necklace. Odin 
then cried: ‘ Mad thou art and raving, Loki, in rousing Gef jun’s 
wrath, for she knows the destinies of all as well as I.’ Gefjun 
was called upon in the taking of oaths.’'’'^ 

Certain statements in these notices of Gefjun may show that 
she is like, if not identical with, Frigg and Freyja. She is mis- 
tress of dead maidens, and maidens, e.g., Thorgerd, go to 
Freyja after death. Her surrender of herself for the sake of 
a necklace recalls the Brisinga-mei myth. Her prophetic 
knowledge, equal to Odin’s, makes lier like Frigg who knows 
all fates of men. While these common factors may not estab- 
lish identity, they show that goddesses worshipped in different 
localities tended to have the same traits or that similar myths 
were apt to be told of them. Gefjun ’s name also resembles one 
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of the names of Freyja, viz., Gefn (cf. AS geojon, ‘sea,’ but 
more probably the name means ‘ giver ’). 

The same, or, as some think, a different Gefjun, is the sub- 
ject of a story told by Snorri in the Edda and in his Heims- 
kringla. In the Eddie account Gylfi, king of Sweden, gave a 
wandering woman named Gefjun, of the kin of the .iEsir, as 
much land as four oxen could plough in a day and a night. This 
was in return for the pleasure which her skill had given him. 
She took four oxen out of Jotunheim (her sons by a giant), and 
yoked them to the plough. The land was now cut so deep that 
it was torn out and drawn by the oxen out to sea, where it re- 
mained in a sound. Gefjun gave it the name Selund ( Seeland) . 
The place once occupied by it in Sweden became water, which 
was now named Log (Lake Malar). The bays in that lake cor- 
respond to headlands in Seeland. Snorri then quotes a verse 
from the poet Bragi’s Shield-lay describing this act.’“ 

In the Heimskringla this story is connected with the wander- 
ing of the .^sir over Denmark to South Sweden. Odin sent 
Gefjun over the sound to seek land, and there Gylfi gave her 
the gift. Now she went to Jotunheim, where she bore four sons 
to a giant, and turned them into oxen. Then follows the account 
of the formation of Seeland. Odin’s son Skjold married Gef- 
jun, and they dwelt at Hleidra (Leire). Here also the Bragi 
stanza is quoted.^® 

This story is cosmogonic: it tells how an island was formed. 
In the original myth Seeland could hardly have been regarded 
as torn out of a part of Sweden at such a distance from it. This 
geographical inconsistency arose from the fact that Gylfi was 
regarded as king of Sweden. This piece of euhemerism dates 
from the thirteenth century. Gylfi may originally have been 
a god. Olrik, comparing the myth with traditional plough-rites 
at New Year surviving in Scandinavia and England, in which 
the plough is paraded, drawn by men masked as oxen under the 
lead of a woman (or a man masquerading as a woman), sug- 
gests that it was derived from such ritual. The rite was a fer- 
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tility charm, and Gefjun was a Danish goddess of fertility and 
agriculture^^ That Gefjun was a Danish goddess is shown by 
her connexion with Skjold, the eponymous ancestor of the 
Skjoldings or Danish kings. Skjold is ‘the god of the Ska- 
nians,’ Skamnga god^ and the Skanians were the people of Den- 
mark or of part of it, the island Skaane. Possibly Gefjun is 
Nerthus or a form of Nerthus. Her name, if connected with 
gefa, ‘ to give,’ or with Gothic gahei, ‘ riches,’ would be in keep- 
ing with her attributes both as a giver of fertility or as a giver of 
land to Denmark. The name would then be found again in 
the GaUce or Alagabice of Romano-G-erman inscriptions, ‘ the 
Givers ’ or ‘ All-givers.’ If the myth is derived from the 
ritual, it is also linked to stories regarding the origin of islands 
or of land obtained by various stratag(jms with a plough or the 
hide of an ox.’® 

The association of an eponymous king, Skjold, with a god- 
dess, has a parallel in Hyndluljod where Freyja is associated 
with Ottarr, connected with a royal house. Gefjun must once 
have been worshipped in Seeland. 

SIF 

Sif was Thor’s wife, and he is often known merely as ‘ Sif’s 
husband.’” She was famous for her golden hair, and was 
called ‘ the fair-haired goddess.”® The myth told about her 
hair will be given in Chapter XXVI. Sif poured mead for Loki 
at iEgir’s feast, wishing him ‘ Hail! ’ and saying that he knew 
her to be blameless among the deities. To this Loki replied 
that he knew one who had possessed her, viz., himself.’® In 
Harhardsljod Harbard taunts Thor by saying that Sif has a 
lover at home, and that he should put forth his strength on him 
rather than on Harbard.®® Perhaps this lover was Loki. When 
Hrungnir came to Asgard in giant-fury, he threatened to carry 
off Sif and Freyja.®’ Sif was mother of Thrud by Thor, and of 
UU by some other father.®® 
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SAGA 

Saga is named by Snorri as the second goddess after Frigg. 
She dwells at ‘ a great abode,’ Sokkvabekk, ‘ Sinking stream,’ a 
waterfall, and here where cool waves wash her abode, Odin and 
she drink joyfully each day out of golden vessels.^* Some 
scholars regard Saga as a mere reflexion of Frigg. Her name 
has no connexion with the Icelandic Sagas, but means ‘ she who 
sees and knows all things,’ as Odin does, and her dwelling — 
a water-world — resembles Frigg’s Fensalir, also near the 
waters. As the liquor drunk is presumably a draught of wis- 
dom, and as Saga dwells in or beside a waterfall, she may be a 
Water-spirit, a female counterpart of Mimir. With such elfins, 
no less than in wells and streams, secret knowledge was sup- 
posed to reside. Unfortunately the myth which told of Odin’s 
connexion with her is not now extant.^* In Hdgakvitha Hun- 
dingshana a cape called after her is mentioned, Sagunes.^® 

SOL AND BIL 

Snorri says that Sol and Bil are reckoned among the Asynjur. 
Sol is the sun, regarded as female, and, in another passage, 
Snorri tells how she and her brother the moon are children of 
Mundilfari, both of them so fair and comely that he called them 
Sol and Mane. Sol was married to the man Glen. The gods 
were so angry at Mundilfari’s insolence in giving them these 
names, that they set Sol and Mane in the sky, making Sol 
drive the horses that draw the chariot of the Sun, while Mane 
steers the course of the moon, and determines its waxing and 
waning.^® 

Snorri thus distinguishes between the actual sun and moon 
and those worshipful beings who direct their courses. In Vaj-. 
thrudnismal Mundilfari is spoken of, and his children Sol and 
Mane are said to journey daily round the Heaven to measure 
time for men.^’’ Here they are rather the actual sun and moon. 
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In the Merseburg charm Sunna, the sp, is named as sister of 
Sinthgunt. The sex of the sun agrees with popular German 
folk-lore regarding it.“® 

Snorri also says that Mane raised thej two children of Vidfinn, 
‘ Wood-dweller,’ from the earth as tney came from the well 
Byrgir. Their names were Bil and Hjuki. On their shoulders 
they were carrying the basket S«gr ori the pole Simul. These 
two follow the moon, as one can see from the earth. As Swedish 
folk-lore still speaks of the spots on Ithe moon as two people 
carrying a basket on a pole, this may be taken as the meaning of 
the myth. There may be some reference to the ‘ Man in the 
Moon ’ myth, and even the nursery rhyme of Jack and Jill has 
been supposed to have a link with BiJi and Hjuki.^® Why Bil 
is called a goddess is unknown, but in Oddrunargratr the phrase 
linnvenges bil, in the sense of ‘ goddess of gold,’ is used as a 
kenning for ‘ woman.’ \ 

FULLA 


Fulla is said to be a maid who has loose tresses and a band of 
gold about her head. She bears Frigg’s coffer, and has charge 
over her foot-gear, and is acquainted with her secret plans. 
Hence Frigg is ‘ Mistress of Fulla ’ j a kenning for gold is ‘ the 
snood of Fulla,’ with reference to her golden fillet. After his 
death, Balder’s wife Nanna sent Fulla a golden ring from Hel.®’' 
As has been seen, the Introduction to Grimnismal tells how 
Frigg sent Fulla with a message to Geirrod about Odin. The 
Merseburg charm tells how Vol, sister of Frija (Frigg) tried 
to charm the horse’s foot. Vol is Ful|a, and she was thus known 
in Germany and regarded as Frigg’s sister. In the Balder story 
she takes rank with Frigg, since they are the only goddesses to 
whom Nanna sends gifts from Hel. I 
The name Fulla means ‘ fulness,’ ‘jabundance,’ and the Dame 
Habonde or Abundia of medieval folk-belief may be a reminis- 
cence of Fulla, who perhaps distributed Frigg’s gifts out of her 
coffer. If Frigg was an Earth-goddess, Fulla or ‘ fulness ’ 
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Icelandic Temple 

The lower part of the plate ihows the remains of 
an Icelandic temple, with walls o : turf, eight feet thick. 
Near them are two rows of foundations for wooden 
pillars. The building is oblong, but divided by a low 
stone cross-wall, separating the gods’ abode, in which 
was an altar, from the hall. Images stood on this wall. 
Along the floor of the hall hearths existed, with pits in 
which meat was cooked in hot ashes. Those who 
partook of the feast sat on long )enches along the hall, 
between the pillars. 

The upper part of the plate shows the remains of a 
hearth and pit. 
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would be an appropriate companion for her. She is perhaps no 

more than a form of Frigg. 

LOFN, SJOFN, HLIN, GNA 

Other goddesses associated with Frigg are Lofe, Hlin, and 
Gna. Lofn is kind to those who call on her, willingly ^ea^^ 
prayer, and is mild. She has the permission 
to bring together in marriage those to whom it had 
bidden before or who had found difficulties in the way. Fro 

her name, such permission is called Zo/. f ^'jfs 

not mentioned in connexion with Frigg, is Sjofn, who ^ xealous 
in turning the thoughts of men and women to love. 
name love is called sfofm. Hlin is set to guard men whom 
Frigg wishes to preserve from danger. ^ Gna is sent by gg 
into different lands on her affairs, and rides the horse w^ 
run through air and sea, called Hofvarpnir, Ho 

Snorri, from whom this account of these goddesses IS tak^,^ 

cites lines from a lost Eddie poem which 

Gna, riding forth on an errand for Frigg. Some of th 

once saw her riding through the air, and one of them said. 

‘ Who flies there? Who travels there? 

Who glides through the air? ’ 

Gna replied: 

‘ I do not fly, though I do travel. 

Gliding through the air ^ 

On Hoof-tosser’s back, on the swift Gardrofa 
Begotten by Hamskerpir.’ 

Things high in air are said ‘ to raise 

Gna’s name. Apart from this nohee by Snorir, noth ^ g ^ ^ 

of Gna, eicept that her name IS used as a kenning 

Some of the^ godded may be merely forms of 

self. In a new grief IS said to come to HI .p • g 

goei to fight Jh the Fenris-wolf. Hlin is here a name of Fngg 

and means ^ Protector, 
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EIR, VAR, SYN, SNpTRA 


Other goddesses are named by Snorri. Eir is the best 
physician. One of the servants of Menjglod in Svifdagsmal has 
the same name, and Menglod had spme connexion with the 
healing art. She sat on the hill Lyfjaberg, ‘ Hill of healing,’ 
and ‘ it will long be a j oy to the sick and suffering. Each woman 
who climbs it, however long she has b6en sick, will grow well.’ 
There is doubtless some reference here to folk-custom, and to 
local goddesses of healing. Eir is ‘ thej one who cares for ’ (ON 
eira, ‘ to care for,’ ‘ to save ’). Her name is used in the sense 
of ‘ goddess ’ in kennings for ‘ womanj’ 

Var listens to oaths and complaints made between men and 
women: hence such compacts are called varar. She takes 
vengeance on those who break them, and she is wise and de- 
sirous of knowledge, nothing can remaih hidden from her. Var is 
mentioned in T hrymskvitha, when Thrym says at his marriage 
with the supposititious Freyja: ‘In the name of Var consecrate 
our union.’ Var has thus to do with! the marriage-bond, and 
marriage was one of Frigg’s concerns.f 

Syn, ‘ Denial,’ guards the doors in | the hall and shuts them 
before those who should not enter. She is appointed as guardian 
in law-suits where men would deny something: hence the saying 
that Syn is present when one denies anyth ing.®“ 

Snotra, ‘ Prudent,’ is wise and decorous of manner: hence 
after her name prudent persons are called snotr.^'^ 


THORGERD HOLGABRUjD AND IRPA 

The giantess-goddess Skadi may have been of Finnish origin, 
but she was included among the Asynjur. On the borderland 
of Finns and Scandinavians, viz., in Halogaland, we find a cult 
of two sister-goddesses, Thorgerd Hplgabrud and Irpa, who 
are never included among the Asynjur. Snorri says that Thor- 
gerd’s father was Holgi, king of Halogaland, which was named 
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after him. Sacrifice was made to both father and daughter. 
A cairn was raised over Holgi, consisting of a layer of gold and 
silver (sacrificial money) and a layer of earth and stones. 
Holgi was the eponymous king of the region said to be named 
after him.®® 

According to Saxo, Helgo, king of Halogaland, was in love 
with Thora, daughter of Cuso, king of the Finns. Being a 
stammerer he induced Hotherus to plead his cause with her, 
and he was so successful that she became Helgi’s wife.®® Saxo’s 
Thora is Thorgerd, who was really Holga’s (Helgi’s) wife, 
not his daughter, hence Holgabrud, ‘ Holgi’s bride.’ 

The jarls of Halogaland seem to have regarded Thorgerd 
and Irpa as their guardians. Nothing is known of Irpa’s origin. 
Jarl Hakon of Lather, in the later part of the tenth century, was 
devoted to their cult. In some of the Sagas we hear of temples 
of these goddesses, their images standing on each side of Thor, 
wearing gold rings.^® 

Hakon took Sigmund Brestisson to a secluded temple in the 
forest, full of images, among these one of Thorgerd, before 
which he prostrated himself. He then told Sigmund that he 
would sacrifice to her, and the sign of her favour would be that 
her ring would be loose on her finger, and the ring would bring 
good fortune to Sigmund. At first the goddess seemed to with- 
hold the ring, but when Hakon again prostrated himself, she 
released it." 

The Jomsvikmgs-saga tells how Hakon sought Thorgerd’s 
and Irpa’s help during the naval battle with the Jomsvikings. 
At first Thorgerd was deaf to his prayers and offerings, but 
when he saaificed his son to her, the goddess came to his aid. 
From the North there came thunder, lightning, and hail, and 
Thorgerd was seen with Hakon’s people by the second-sighted. 
From each of her fingers seemed to fly an arrow, and each arrow 
killed a man. This was told to Sigwald, who said that they were 
not fighting men but evil trolls. As the storm diminished 
Hakon again appealed to the sisters, reminding them of his 
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sacrifice, and now the hail grew worse, l and Thorgerd and Irpa 
were seen with his ships. Sigwald fl(;d, because he could do 
nothing against such demons." 

A late Saga, that of Thorleijs 1 arU, skald ^ tells how Hakon 
removed a spear which had belonged ^o Horgi (Holgi) from 
the temple of the goddesses. He desired to be revenged on 
Thorleif and asked help from them,! A human figure was 
carved, and by means of their magic :lnd that of the jarl, the 
heart of a dead man was inserted in it. i By magic also the figure 
was made to walk and speak. It was despatched to Iceland, 
armed with the spear, and Thorleif was slain." 

In the story of Olaf Tryggvason the temple was destroyed 
by him and Thorgerd’s image stripped of its gold and silver 
adornments and vestments, and afterwards destroyed with that 
of Frey. In the Njals-saga there is another account of a de- 
struction of the temple. Hrapp went into it and saw a life-size 
image of Thorgerd with a great gold ring on her arm and a 
wimple on her head. These he took from her, as well as a 
second ring from the image of Thor in his wagon, and a third 
from the image of Irpa. Then he dragged the images forth and 
set fire to the temple. When Hakon l;ound the images stripped 
of their gear, he knew what had happened, but said that the 
gods did not always avenge everything on the spot. ‘ The man 
who has done this will no doubt be driven away out of Valhall, 
and never come in thither.’ “ 

These goddesses were revered as guardians, and their cxilt 
was prominent towards the close of the pagan period. They 
were probably of the class of female supernatural beings called 
Disir, of whom more will be said later. Their aid was given 
through magic and through their power over the forces of 
nature. Whether they were actually Finnish goddesses ac- 
cepted in parts of Scandinavia, or whether, because of their 
magic, they came to be so regarded, :.s differently answered by 
different students. In Christian times an evil reputation at- 
tached to Thorgerd and she was called Thorgerd Holgatroll.^® 
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There is some connexion between Thorgerd, the bride of 
Holgi, Saxo’s Helgi and Thora, and Helgi and the Valkyrie 
Svava in Hel^akvitha Hjorvardssonar. In this poem Helgi is 
silent and forgets names, just as Saxo’s Helgi stammered and 
was ashamed to be heard speaking. Svava guards Helgi and is 
betrothed to him. The horses of Svava and her fellow Val- 
kyries drop hail and dew on woods and dales : she and they have 
power over nature just as Thorgerd had. In this poem, how- 
ever, the wooing by another is transferred to Helgi’s father 
Hjorvard, and Adi woos Sigrlin on his behalf.^® As we shall 
see Valkyries were included among the Disir. 



CHAPTER XVII 
RAN 

T he skalds had many names for the sea in its difiFerent 
aspects. Its hurtful character was personified in the Sea- 
goddess Ran, ‘ Robbery,’ though she was rather demoniac than 
divine. Of terrifying nature, she was yet wife of ^gir, the 
sea in its calmer mood. The sea was called ‘ Husband of Ran,’ 

‘ Land of Ran,’ ‘ Ran’s road,’ and the wave ‘ with red stain 
rims out of white Ran’s mouth.’ ’ ^gir and Ran had nine 
daughters whose names show that they are personifications of 
the waves. Among the riddles which Gestumblindi asked of 
Heidrik was: ‘Who are the maidens who go at their father’s 
bidding, white-hooded, with shining locks? ’ The answer was, 
the waves or .(Egir’s daughters (Mgis meyjar)^ In Helga- 
kvitha Hundingsbanatht noise of Kolga’s sister (Kolga was one 
of .^gir’s daughters) dashing on Helgi’s ships is like that of 
breakers on the rocks, and ‘ jEgir’s fearful daughter ’ seeks to 
sink them. But the vessel was wrested from ‘the claws of 
Ran.’ In Helgakvitha Hjorvardssonar Atli says to the mon- 
strous Hrimgerd that she had sought to consign the warriors to 
Ran.® 

In the first of these passages Ran tries to drag down the ships 
with her hands. She also possesses a net with which to catch 
sea-farers, and the gods first became aware of this when they 
were present in ^Egir’s hall. The skald Ref speaks of Ran’s 
wiling ships into .^gir’s wide jaws. Hence to be drowned at 
sea was ‘ to go to Ran.’ * The drowned were taken by Ran to 
her domain: she was goddess of the drowned and dangerous to 
sea-farers. Yet not all the drowned went to her halls. When 
Thorsteinn and his men perished at sea, they were seen by his 
shepherd within a hill near their dwellings.® 
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In the Egils-saga Bodvar, Egil’s son, was drowned, and his 
father cried: ‘ Ran hath vexed me sore. The sea has cut the 
bonds of my race. ... I shall take up my cause against the 
brewer of all the gods (^gir) and wage war with the awful 
maids of the breakers (^Egir’s daughters), and fight with 
.(Egir’s wife.’ ® Folk-belief held that it was good to have gold 
in one’s possession when drowning. In the Fridthjofs-saga 
Fridthjof says in the storm that some of his people will fare to 
Ran and they should be well adorned and have some gold. He 
broke a ring and divided it among them, saying: ‘ Before .^Tigir 
slays us, gold must be seen on the guests in the midst of Ran’s 
hall.’ ’ The fate of the drowned was not altogether bad. A 
piece of folk-belief about the drowned is preserved in the 
Eyrbyggja-saga, and it describes how Thorod and his men, 
drowned at sea, came as ghosts dripping with water to drink the 
Yule-ale several nights in succession. They were welcomed by 
their relatives, and it was a token that the drowned who thus 
came to their own burial-ale would have good cheer of Ran. 
This old belief, as the Saga says, had not been set aside though 
men had been baptized and were Christian in name.® In Ran’s 
halls the drowned feasted on lobsters and the like.® 

In later folk-belief Ran was still to be seen reclining on the 
shore combing her hair, like a mermaid, or in winter drawing 
near to the fires kindled by fishermen on the shores of the 
Lofoden islands. Swedish folk-belief also knew Ran as Sjora, 
‘ lady of the sea.’ 

Ran, the ‘ cruel and unfeeling,’ may be regarded as originally 
a demoniac being of the waters, who tended to be viewed also 
as a guardian goddess of the drowned, whom, if she slew, she 
entertained in her water-world halls. 

Personification of the waves is found in Celtic mythology, 
Irish and Welsh. They were the Sea-god Manannan’s horses 
or the locks of his wife. They bewailed the loss of Dylan, ‘ son 
of the wave,’ and sought to avenge him. Nine waves, or the 
ninth wave, had great importance in folk-belief.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
NATURE 

H OW far the Eddie deities are derived from animistic spirits 
of different departments of nature is a moot point. The 
origin of nature worship must be sought primarily in the fact 
that man viewed rivers, hills, trees, thunder, wind, and the like, 
as alive in the same sense as he himse lf was. As he was alive, 
moving and acting, so things around him, especially those which 
moved and acted, or in any way suggested life, were alive. 
They had varying capabilities and sjDheres of action. Some 
were in motion — rivers, clouds, sun and moon, trees swayed 
by the wind. Some were vast entities — a huge tree, a broad 
river, a high mountain. Some acted oi* did things — the clouds 
poured down rain, the trees swayed in the wind, or brought 
forth leaves and fruit, earth produced vegetation, thunder 
crashed and rolled, the sun gave light and heat. Some seemed 
beneficial to man; some were antagonistic. They did more or 
less the things which man did: they were alive: they possessed 
power. Hence the more alive they vrere and the more power 
they possessed, man saw stronger reasons for standing in awe of 
them and even propitiating them. When man discovered him- 
self possessed of a soul or spirit, he naturally ascribed such a 
soul or spirit to these powers or parts of nature. And as man’s 
soul could leave his body in sleep or at death or become sepa- 
rable from it, so could the spirit or sold of a mountain, a tree, a 
river. Thus in time the spirits of parts of nature might be and 
were conceived as altogether detached from them. Thus a way 
was open to ever-increasing hosts of r ature spirits, no less than 
to the dowering of certain nature spirits — those of greater 
entities, e.g., the sky, a mountain, earth, sun, moon — with a 
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more elaborate personality. These were on their way to be re- 
garded as divine, as gods or goddesses. So also groups of nature 
spirits were conceived as having a chief, on the analogy of human 
society, and these in time might become personal divinities of a 
part of nature. Such deities tended to become more and more 
separate from the objects which were their source, more and 
more anthropomorphic, yet lofty divine beings, ruling sky, sun, 
moon, earth, sea. Hence the number of such gods found in all 
polytheistic religions, separate from, yet connected in some way 
with, these natural objects. They tend to become ever wider in 
their sphere of influence, yet betray by certain links the source 
from which they sprang. All deities were not necessarily nature 
spirits, but many of them were, though the connexion may be 
difficult to trace.^ 

In Teutonic polytheism some of the deities can be traced to a 
source in nature. Tiuz was perhaps at first the sky. Odin, 
whatever he became in later times, may have originated in con- 
nexion with the wind on which the souls of the dead were 
thought to be borne. Thor is in origin the personified thunder, 
though this connexion was forgotten in Icelandic literature, be- 
cause in Icelandic and Old Norse the word for ‘ thunder ’ cor- 
responding to the name of Thor had gone out of use. The con- 
nexion of other deities with nature has been noted in discussing 
the separate divinities. Some of the giants originated in hostile 
nature powers, embodiments of frost, ice, storm, the mountains. 
Individual names of giants throw little light on their origin, but 
Thrym, Thor’s opponent, whose name means ‘noise,’ and is 
connected with ON thruma^ ‘ thunder-clap,’ is a kind of counter- 
part of Thor as Thunder-god. Another giant being, the eagle 
Hraesvelg who causes the winds, is a personification of the wind. 
So, too, the Midgard-serpent is the personification, in gigantic 
animal form, of ocean as it was supposed to encircle the earth. 

In the following sections we shall see how different parts of 
nature were regarded by the Teutonic peoples and especially by 
the Scandinavians. 
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EARTH 

Jord, mother of Thor by Odin, is said to be both wife and 
daughter of Odin by Snorri, who courts her among the Asyn- 
jur. He and the skald Hallfred speak of her as daughter of 
Anar (Onar) and Night. The kennings for Jord were, among 
others, ‘ Flesh of Ymir,’ ‘Daughter cf Anar,’ ‘Odin’s bride,’ 

‘ Co-wife of Frigg, Rind, and Gunn] od.’ She is also called 
Hlodyn. ‘ The hard bones of the green Hlodyn ’ are spoken of 
by the skald Volu-Steinn.® Inscripticns to Bea Hludana are 
found in Lower Germany and Friesland, on altars consecrated 
to her by fishermen. The meanings proposed for Hludana 
vary with the suggested derivations. These remain uncertain, 
as does the. identity of Hlodyn and Hludana.® 

Still another name for Thor’s mother is Fjorgyn, which must 
be a title of J ord’s. But there was also i male Fj orgynn, Frigg’s 
husband, i.e., Odin, though Snorri, mistaking the meaning of 
mcer, ‘ beloved,’ ‘ maiden,’ ‘ wife,’ calls Frigg ‘ daughter of 
Fj orgynn.’ * In these two similar names or appellatives we may 
see those of a primitive Sky-god and Earth-goddess, their son 
being Thor. When Odin took the place of the Sky-god, Fjor- 
gyn or Jord was regarded as his wife and Thor as his son. The 
name is connected with Sanskrit Parjanya, Lithuanian Per- 
kunas, Latin quercus, ‘ oak,’ and Gothic fairguniy ‘ mountain,’ 
OHG Fergunna, the name of a mountain covered with oaks. 
Hence the supposition that Heaven and Earth, as a divine pair, 
were venerated on a wooded mountain. The union of such a 
pair was regarded in many mytholo^es as the source of all 
things. Earth being a female. Often, too, they were parents of 
gods and men.' If such a divine pair were venerated by the 
Teutons, what Tacitus says of Nerrhus as Mother-Earth is 
significant. Jord, Fjorgyn, perhaps also Freyja, were forms 
of the Earth-goddess. 

Tacitus speaks of a temple of the: goddess Tamfana, wor- 
shipped by the Marsi, which Germaniinis levelled to the ground. 
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The tribes had held a festival of the goddess early in winter, 
and, when drunk, were surprised by Germanicus and put to the 
sword. Various derivations have been proposed for Tamfana, 
e.g., a connexion with Icelandic pamby ‘ fulness,’ pqmhy ‘ abun- 
dance’} with ON tajn, ‘sacrificial animal’} and Latin daps. 
Tamfana was apparently a goddess of fertility, of harvest, hence 
a form of the Earth-Mother.® 

Anglo-Saxon formulae of the tenth century for restoring fer- 
tility to fields which had suffered from hostile magic are inter- 
esting, as showing how memories of an older Earth cult sur- 
vived into Christian times. The ritual was partly sacrificial, 
with spoken spells. One of these runs: ‘ ercey ercsy ercey eorthan 
mo dor d The mother of Earth, rather than Earth herself was 
invoked. A similar Lettish phrase forms a parallel — Semmes- 
mate, ‘ mother of Earth.’ The meaning of erce is uncertain. 
Grimm connected it with the traditional German Frau Harke 
or Herke, Some connexion with ero, ‘ earth,’ is also possible. 
The other charm runs: ‘ Hale be thou. Earth {jolde)y mother 
of men } be faithful in God’s embrace, filled with food for use 
of men.’ This was said before beginning to plough.' Folde, 
‘ Earth,’ occurs also in ON as ‘ fold,’ and a similar appeal is 
found in Sigrdrifumal where Brynhild cries: ‘ Hail to the gods, 
hail to the goddesses, hail to the generous Earth ’ {jjolnyta 
fold).^ The Earth, as a productive source of what is good for 
men, and as spouse of the Heaven-god, lies behind these for- 
mulae. Ritual survivals of an old Earth cult are collected in Sir 
James Frazer’s Golden Bough. 

Obscure references to the magic or strengthening power of 
Earth occur in the Eddie poems, as in the formula from Guth- 
runarkvitha and Hyndluljod already mentioned. In Havamal 
Earth is said to cure drink: hence before drinking ale one should 
exorcise it through the magic strength of Earth. Because of the 
magic strength of Earth, a newly born child was laid upon it. 
The vitality or soul of the child issued from Mother-Earth. 
When the child had again been lifted up by the midwife and 
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acknowledged by the father, it could only be exposed in excep- 
tional cases. Scandinavian terms for ‘ midwife ’ are jord- 
gumwa, jordeffiodeT , * earth-mother.’ 

Children or their souls were believed to come from Mother- 
Earth, as this rite shows, and as is foc.nd in many folk-beliefs 
regarding their coming out of hollow trees, i.e., from the earth, 
out of ponds, lakes, wells, or caves.“ Connected with this was 
the rite by which men swore brotherhood. They let their blood 
flow together into a footprint. Another rite was called ‘ going 
under the earth.’ A long sod was cut so that its ends were fast 
to the earth. It was propped up with a spear, and the parties 
to the pact crept through it. All then let their blood from a 
cut vein flow on the earth under the sod, afterwards touching it, 
swearing to avenge each other, and ca] ling the gods to witness. 
The mixing of blood with the earth signified that all had come 
from a common mother.’^ 

SUN AND MOON 

The myth of Sun and Moon as children of Mundilfari has 
already been referred to. Sun is ‘ JMoon’s bright sister,’ and 
she drives the horses Arvak, ‘ Early-wake,’ and Alsvid, ‘ All- 
strong,’ harnessed to the chariot of th(; sun which the gods had 
fashioned for lighting the world out ol' the glowing matter from 
Muspellheim. Under the horses’ shoulders the gods set wind- 
bags to cool them, though in some records this is called ‘ iron- 
coolness.’ Moon steers the course of the moon.’^ The poems 
on which this account of Snorri’s is leased say that the horses 
wearily drag the weight of the sun, but the gods have set under 
their yokes a cool iron.” 1 

In giving the kennings for ‘ sun,’ Snorri cites verses of Skuli 
Thorsteinsson (c. 980 a.d.) which refier to the sun as ‘goddess.’ 
The Eddie poems also call the sun ‘ shining goddess,’ and in 
front of her stands Svalin, ‘ Cooling,’ as shield, otherwise moun- 
tains and sea would be set on fire. The sun is ‘Glitnir’s god- 
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dess,’ Glitnir being the sky, the heavenly palace of Forsetid* 
Snorri also says that Sol, ‘ Sun,’ is reckoned among the Asynjurd® 
When the giant artificer asked for sun and moon as well as 
Freyja for his reward, this shows that they may be regarded as 
deities.’® Some of the names given to the sun in Alvissmal are 
interesting. Dwarfs call it ‘ deceiver of Dvalin ’; elves name it 
‘ fair wheel.’ The sun deceives Dvalin, a dwarf, because dwarfs 
turn to stone if caught by its light. The name ‘ elf-beam ’ for 
the sun refers to the danger which elves encounter from it.” 

In Volusfa tht poet says that the sun cast her hand over the 
rim of Heaven and had no knowledge of where her home 
should be. The moon knew not what might was his, nor the 
stars where their stations were, till the gods held council. Then 
they gave names to night and new moon, full moon, morning, 
evening, midday, and vesper. This account of the sun is best 
explained as a description of the Northern midsummer night, 
when the sun is at the edge of the horizon, but does not sink 
beneath it, and remains near the moon. This suggested to the 
poet a disordered state of things: hence he added a stanza telling 
how the gods set order among the heavenly bodies.’® 

The analogy of other religions would suggest that with all 
these myths a cult of sun and moon existed in Scandinavia. 
Csesar, on insufficient evidence, says that the Germans wor- 
shipped no other deities than those whicih were objects of sight 
and benefited men by their power — the sun, the moon, and 
fire (Vulcan).’® This points to some cult or magical rites, and 
is partly corroborated by what Tacitus says. Beyond the Suiones 
(Swedes) is a sluggish sea, supposed to engirdle the earth. The 
setting sun is so vivid there as to obscure the stars. People 
believe that the sun can be heard emerging from the sea, and 
horses and rays streaming from his head are seen. These horses 
correspond to the Eddie horses of the sun. Tacitus also tells 
how Boiocalus, king of the Ansivari, invoked the sun and stars. 
Cassar’s opinion about a cult of the moon is not corroborated 
from other sources, yet superstitious beliefs about new and full 
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moon found in later times may have existed in his day and have 
given occasion to his assertion. The Suevic prophetesses, e.g., 
warned the tribesmen not to fight before new moon.®° Sunna is 


mentioned in the Merseburg charm as one of the Idisi. Proco- 
pius says that in Thule, by which he means Scandinavia, the sun 
does not appear at the winter solstice for forty days. Watchers 
on the mountains look for its rising and inform the people that 
this will happen in five days. A great feast is then held."^ In 
later centuries the Church forbade the cult of sun and moon or 


observances in connexion with them. They were not to be 
called lords, said S. Eligius. The Ssxon Indiculus Sufersti- 
tionum mentions the custom of the pagans who say: Vincey lima^ 
at an eclipse. The Anglo-Saxons were told in the laws of 
Canute that heathenism honoured heat ien gods, sun and moon. 
The worship of sun, moon, and stars, n iw moon, and the shout- 
ing and noise at an eclipse, by which the moon was supposed to 
be aided, are denounced in Burchard’s collection of ecclesiastical 
decrees.^^ 

In folk-custom there are many survivals of rites by which the 
power of the sun was supposed to be increased and fertility 
aided. Further reference need not bc; made to these, but the 
mention of the chariot of the sun in the Eddas is interesting be- 
cause of certain archaeological finds. 

In the Stone Age symbols of the sun were carved on stones in 
Scandinavia- — circles with or without inner rays in the form 
of a cross, or with several rays from ceatre to circumference, or 
concentric circles, sometimes with an inner cross or with lines 
joining the two circles. These circles show that the sxm was 
regarded as a disc or wheel rolling through the sky. This 
symbolism was continued in the Bronke Age,^^ but now more 


interesting finds show the reverence fcr the sun in that period. 
In 1902 a bronze disc decorated with spirals and overlaid with 
gold was found at Trundholm in Seelaiid. It stood on a bronze 
wagon with six wheels, set upright on the axle of the hindermost 
pair. Resting on the axles of the two foremost pairs of wheels 
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is the figure of a bronze horse. The wagon on which is the disc 
of the sun does not appear to have been drawn by the horse j 
both horse and disc are on the wagon.^'‘ Other representations 
of the sun, whether ornamental or used in cult or magic, have 
been found. A bronze disc, with concentric ring ornamentation, 
and with triangular pendants attached to the upper part of the 
disc, was found at Eskelheim in Gotland. It was probably part 
of the ornamentation of a horse’s trappings.^' More elaborate 
is a decorated bronze disc, fifteen inches in diameter, mounted 
on a ring of metal, six inches deep, with ten wheels, each with 
four spokes from a central ring. This was found at Ystad in 
Schonen.“ All these different kinds of discs represented the 
sun. 

Snorri tells how Gangleri spoke of the sun’s swift course, as if 
hasting to destruction. To this Har replied that he who seeks 
her comes close and she cannot but run away. Two wolves 
cause this trouble. Skoll pursues her, and Hati Hrodvitnisson 
leaps before her, and he is eager to seize the moon. They are 
progeny of a giantess in Ironwood who bears many giants for 
sons. Hrodvitnir, ‘ Mighty wolf,’ is the Fenris-wolf, father of 
the brood.^’^ 

This account is based on verses of Grimnismal and Volusfa. 
The former says: 

‘ The wolf is called Skoll, who in Ironwood 
Follows the glittering goddess; 

Hati the other, Hrodvitnir’s son, 

Runs before the bright bride of Heaven.’ 

The latter tells how the giantess in Ironwood bore Fenrir’s 
brood. Among these was one in troll’s form, the robber of the 
sun. Nothing is said of the moon, as in Snorri’s account.^® In 
V afthrudnismal Fenrir himself swallows the sun at the Doom 
of the gods, but the sun bears a daughter before that, and she 
will follow her mother’s path.^* This deed of Fenrir’s belongs 
to the end of the world: the pursuit of the sun by his wolf-sons 
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goes on always. Both incidents refer to the myths of an eclipse 
as caused by a monster devouring sun or moon, which was driven 
off by people making noises. Snorri gives another myth. One 
of Fenrir’s brood, mightiest of all, is Managarm, ‘ Moon- 
hound,’ who will be filled with flesh of all who die and shall 
swallow the moon, sprinkling Heaven and the air with blood. 
This precedes the great storms and darkening of the sun at the 
Doom of the gods. Snorri is paraphrasing and quoting a pas- 
sage in Volusfa which, however, speaks of the swallower of the 
sun {ttmgl, ‘ sun,’ not ‘ moon ’) and not of Managarm, whom 
he must have introduced from some other source.®® 

Vajthrudnismd says that Belling, ‘ Day-spring,’ is father of 
Day. Nor is father of Night. The steed which draws the 
shining Day to benefit mankind is Skinfaxi,f Shining mane,’ the 
best of horses in the eyes of heroes j his mane burns brightly. 
The horse which brings Night for the noble gods is Hrimfaxi, 
‘ Frosty mane.’ Foam falls from his bit each morning, and 
thence come the dews in the dales — a statement made also of 
the Valkyries’ steeds. Night as daughter of Nor is named also 
in Alvissmdd^ 

Snorri elaborates this. Night’s father, Narfi, is a giant in 
Jotunheim. Night is swarthy and dark, as befits her race. She 
was given first to the man Naglfari (who bears the same name 
as the corpse-ship in Volusfa), and by him had a son Aud. 
Then she was married to Anar, and from them Jord was born. 
Next Belling, of the race of the j®sir, had her, and their son 
was Day, radiant and fair like his father. All-father took Night 
and Day and gave them two horses and two chariots, and sent 
them up into the Heavens to ride round about the earth every 
two half-days. Night’s horse, Hrimfaxi, bedews the earth with 
foam every morning. Day’s steed, Skinfaxi, illumines earth 
and air with his mane.®® 

This elaborate genealogy may be due to knowledge of such 
theogonic genealogies as that given by Hesiod. The skalds 
worked this up, and Snorri has put it into prose. Thus it is not 
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genuine Scandinavian mythology. The parallels are Night, 
NoXj Nor, Erebus j Day, Diesj Jord, Terra; while Aud 
(Authr) perhaps is ^ther, and Anar is Amor.°® The origin of 
Day from Night is genuine mythology, as with the Celts and 
others, who held that night precedes or gives rise to day, dark- 
ness to light. The light of day comes gradually out of the 
darkness of night, whereas darkness falls over the light of day, 
extinguishing it. Man also, asleep and inert during darkness, 
rises to fresh activity with the light. A pre-existing state of 
darkness, out of which light and life have proceeded, is thus 
very widely presupposed. Tacitus says of the Teutons that 
they count the number of nights, not of days, for night seems to 
precede day.®* 

‘ Delling’s door ’ is mentioned in Havamal. Before it the 
dwarf Thjodrorir ‘ sang might for the gods, glory for elves, and 
wisdom for Hroptatyr’ (Odin). This door would be that 
through which day or the sun came forth. In the Hervarar- 
saga one of Gestumblindi’s riddles is: ‘ What is the marvel out- 
side Delling’s door, which shines on men in every land, and yet 
wolves are always struggling for it? ’ The answer is, the sun, 
the wolves being Skoll and Had.®® 

FIRE 

Csesar’s reference to a cult of Vulcan means a cult of the 
visible fire. Superstitious reverence for fire, e.g., on the hearth, 
or fire as a sun-charm, as a medium of sacrifice, or the like, 
may lie behind his words. In Scandinavia a fire-ritual was used 
in establishing a claim to property in land. Fire was carried 
round it, or a fiery arrow shot over it.®* Consecrated fires 
burned in temples, for such a fire in a temple in Iceland belong- 
ing to Thorgrim was never allowed to go out. There were also 
fires in the midst of temples over which kettles hung and across 
which toasts were carried.®^ The Anglo-Saxon laws of Canute 
speak of the honouring of fire as a heathen rite.®® 
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Needfire, fire kindled by means of friction, was used in many 
rites, especially where new fire was required. This is mentioned 
in the Indiculus Suferstitionum — de igne fricato de lignoy id 
est nodfyr, and also in one of Charlemagne’s Capitularies — 
illos sacrilegos ignes quos niedjyr vocant^^ It was used to 
kindle fire in time of cattle-plague, and through such a fire 
cattle were driven, all fires in houses having first been extin- 
guished. Bonfires at midsummer festivals were also kindled 
from needfire.^® 

Fire plays its part in Eddie cosmogony — in the Muspell- 
heim conception, and in the final conflagration. The giant 
Suit with the flaming sword is guardian of this final fire and he 
will burn up the world. It may be that Surt was a Volcano-god 
or a Volcano-demon, originating in Iceland.^’ A story in the 
Landnama-bok may be cited in this connexion. Thorir was an 
old man, his sight dim. One evening he saw a huge, ill-looking 
man rowing in an iron boat. He came to a house and dug be- 
side it. During the night fire and lava burst from this place and 
did great destruction. The huge man was obviously a Fire- 
demon or Fire-giant.*^ 

Fire was used in Scandinavia as elsewhere to cure diseases. 
Hence the sayings in Havamal that ‘ fire is the best gift for 
men ’ and that ‘ fire cures diseases.’ 

MOUNTAINS, HILLS, AND ROCKS 

Many hills were called after Odin, either as places of his cult 
or as indicating that the dead, whom he ruled, were within them. 
Others were called after Thor. Folk-belief peopled certain 
hills with the dead, especially in Iceland, and these were held 
to be sacred.** Hill-giants are demoniac beings inhabiting hills, 
or personifications of the hills. A cult of mountains as such in 
Scandinavia is not easily proved. Agathias in the sixth century 
says that the Alemanni worshipped mountains.*® The eccle- 
siastical prohibitions include sacrifices sufer fetras et saxa, 
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whether these are to be regarded as hills or great stones or out- 
crops of rock or megalithic monuments. Some stones seem to 
have been ruins of older temples and shrines — ‘ stones 
{lafides) which in ruinous places or woods are venerated,’ is a 
phrase in one of the canons of the Synod of Nantes.*^'’ Examples 
of the cult of spirits dwelling in stones are found in Iceland, and 
the Landnama-bok tells how Eywind settled Flatey-dale up to 
the Gund stones, and these he hallowed or worshipped." 

TREES 

Trees and groves were sacred among the Teutons, the grove 
being a temple, a centre of religious and political life, the scene 
of cult and sacrifice. Tacitus mentions several such groves in 
connexion with the cult of Germanic deities — the silva HercuU 
sacra near the Weser j the lucus Baduhennae in North-west Ger- 
many; the grove where the Semnones sacrificed to the regmtor 
omnium Deus; the island castum nemus of Nerthus; the grove 
where the brothers called Aids were worshipped.'*® Lives of 
Christian missionaries and other documents show the reverence 
for such groves at a later time among the Frisians, Lombards, 
Saxons, and others. On the branches of the trees sacrificial vic- 
tims were hung. Adam of Bremen describes a grove near Up- 
sala where animals were sacrificed, and other groves were sacred 
in Scandinavia. We read in the Landnama-bok oi the Icelander 
Thore who hallowed and worshipped a grove and ofFered sac- 
rifice to it.*® Where Christianity prevailed, such groves were 
cut down and destroyed. 

Single trees were also held sacred, such as those worshipped 
by the Alemanni, mentioned by Agathias, or others spoken of 
in contemporary documents over a period of several centuries.™ 
They were sacred in themselves or dedicated to a god, e.g., the 
robur Jovis dedicated to Donar at Geisaar or the huge tree with 
spreading branches ever green in winter at Upsala, with a spring 
beside it at which sacrifices were offered. A living man was 
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sometimes thrown into this spring, and the whole place was 
tabu.=^ 

Trees were associated with the souls of the dead, with elfins 
and spirits, as well as with the spirit indwelling in the tree. 
Many superstitions prove this, and trees, branches, and twigs 
figure prominently in fertility rites. As spirits of the dead 
dwelt in trees, so the Swedish Tomte or Brownie, successor to 
an ancestral ghost, dwells in the V dr dtr ad or ‘ ward-tree,’ the 
lime or elm growing before the house. If it is cut down, the 
prosperity of the house ceases, or, again, the Tomte dies with 
the tree and then dwells in the house in the rafters made from it. 
The Tomte acts as a guardian spirit of the house and family. 
Such protective trees are also associated with a community.®^ 
Analogous to this is the North German belief in the Klabauter- 
mann, a helpful Brownie of a ship, dwelling in the mast made 
from a tree which, as a sapling, was split in order to pass a sickly 
child through it, and then joined together again. If the child 
died its soul passed into the tree. Such trees have a peculiar 
form after this treatment and are used in ship-building.®® 

As we shall see in a later Chapter, the mythic ash Yggdrasil 
and the tree Lasrad are linked to such sacred trees as the 
Vdrdtrad and the sacred tree described by Adam of Bremen. 
There may be a hint at the sacredness of trees in the myth of the 
creation of Ask and Embla out of tree-stumps. 

Earlier and later folk-belief knew many varieties of more or 
less elfin beings connected with the woods, in whom may be 
seen earlier forest spirits, sometimes in new shapes and names. 
The fairies and -fees were fond of the woodlands, though those 
are seldom directly linked to Tree-spirits, except e.g., where 
trees are sacred to certain elves, or where mortals sleeping below 
trees are subject to fairy enchantment. Even peculiarly wood- 
land or tree elfins are more or less independent of their environ- 
ment. The spirit animating a tree, rock, or stream always 
tended to be separable from it, and as there are many trees, 
rocks, or parts of a river, there would be many spirits animating 




PLATE XXVII 

Rock-carvings and Bronze Razors 

The designs of boats, to the left and right, upper 
corner, are from rock-carvings at Bohuslan, Sweden, 
and date from the early Bronze Age. Some of these 
boats, of which there are niany carvings, have a high 
and narrow stem, terminating in an animaFs head. 
The stern is decorated in the same way in some 
examples. 

The bronze razors (right) have spiral designs repre- 
senting boats. These were common in Scandinavia, 
and the boat design is sometimes associated with circles 
having a cross or dot inside or lines radiating from the 
circumference. These may be sun symbols. Some 
have seen a sun symbol in the boat also, as if a myth 
of the sun’s crossing the ocean at night in a boat had 
been current in Scandinavia in the Bronze Age, See 
p. 198 and J. Dechelette, Manuel ^ archeologie^ ii, 
chapter 4. | 
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these, but apt to appear apart from them and to assume a distinct 
form. Teutonic folk-lore knows the distinctive forest elfins by 
different names — OHG scrato, MHG holzmuoja, holzruna, 
waldminne (cf. AS wudu£elf)j in South Germany Fanggen, 
Saligen or salige Fraulein (‘blessed maids,’ a euphemism), 
wilde Leute; in Mid-Germany Moosweibel, Moosfraulein, 
Holz- or Buschfrauen. In North Germany they are little 
known or have assumed the qualities of dwarfs. Corresponding 
to these are the Danish Skogsnufa, ‘ Forest-maidens,’ Askefruer, 

‘ Ash-women ’j the Swedish Skogsra, ‘Wood-goblin,’ Skogsfru, 
‘Wood- wife, and the Lofviska. Male Wood-spirits are less 
common — Waldmannlein, Wildmannel, Schrat, and the 
Swedish Skogsman. The Ivithja, a female forest being men- 
tioned in Hyndluljod, and the Troll-wives called larn- 
vithja, ‘ Ironwood women,’ by Snorri, were more monstrous 
than elfin, and nothing definite is known of them.®"^ 

The Teutonic Schrat (Scrato), Latin Pilosus, is a wild, 
shaggy, male Wood-spirit, also a form of the nightmare spirit, 
with eyebrows meeting, who appears singly. Another form is 
Schretel, Schretzel, a small elfin in houses. The woodland 
Schrat is akin to the Fauns of classic tradition and to the Tree- 
spirits of Teutonic paganism to whom temples and trees were 
dedicated.'® The wildiu wtp of early Teutonic belief were beau- 
tiful, long-haired forest spirits, usually appearing singly. They 
are agrestes jemima mentioned by Burchard, who says that 
when they will they show themselves to their lovers, and with 
them these say they have pleasure, and when they will they 
leave them and vanish.®® In Gudrun Wate learned the healing 
art from one of them. They were famed for spinning. In one 
version of W oljdietrkh to the sleeping hero came a shaggy 
Wood-wife, Rauhe Else, or Rauh Ells, on all fours like a bear, 
asking his love. He called her a devil’s child: she cast spells 
over him and he became like Nebuchadnezzar. When she next 
sought his love, he agreed, if she would be baptized. She 
carried him to her own land, bathed in a Fountain of Youth, and 
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became the lovely Sigeminne.®^ Siir ilar amours occur in later 
story, and such wildiu wif and agrestes jeminae resemble the 
fuellae^ dominae^ matronae, seen in forests in medieval legend, 
native Teutonic fees, like Saxo’s Vtrgines sylvestres znd. the 
Eddie Swan-maidens who love the f c rest. 

The Moos- and Holzweibel and Buschfrauen, akin to dwarfs 
though taller, live in companies, in l;he heath, in hollow trees, 
or underground, though they also appear singly. They may 
be golden-haired, but are mostly shaiggy, clad in moss or with 
moss on their faces, which are old and wrinkled. Their backs 
are hollow, their breasts pendent. The shaggy, mossy wood- 
land gave the type of these woodland folk, of Rauhe Else, and 
of the Fauns. The less common males of these groups are both 
kindly and tricky to the woodman. They have a queen, the 
Buschgrossmiitter. They beg or take food. When bread is 
baked, a loaf is left for them at a certain spot, for which one of 
their own loaves is afterward placed in a furrow or on the 
plough, and they are angry if it is not accepted. For other 
services they give a reward of a twig or leaves which afterwards 
turn to gold. They both cause and cure diseases. As worms or 
insects they creep from trees into me:n’s bodies, and these must 
then wish them back into the tree in order to be rid of them. 
But in time of plague a Holzfraulein will give herbs which are 
effective against it, and if a Wildmannlein was caught and intoxi- 
cated, he supplied secret knowledge, e.g., of cures. On the 
whole, these Teutonic Wood-folk are kindly; they help with 
harvesting, hire themselves to peasants, tend cattle, and bring 
good luck to the house, or one will act like a Kobold or Brownie 
in a house, requiring only bread and cheese as wages.®® 

Wood-folk care for and protect the creatures of the wild. 
The Skogsfru is Lady of those pursued by the hunter, and 
may put him on their track. Sometimes the Wood-folk them- 
selves appear as animals — the Holtfrauen as owls, the salige 
Fraulein of Tyrol as vultures, guarding the chamois, the Fang- 
gen as wild cats; the Danish and Swedish Wood-wife has a 
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semi-animal form or wears beast-skins or a cow’s tail. Wood- 
wives and Moss- wives are pursued by the Wild Huntsman or 
the devil, and seek human protection. Three crosses were 
marked on a fallen tree in order that the Wood-wife might sit 
within them, for the Wild Hunter fears the cross, and for such 
aid men were richly rewarded.'® But a wood-cutter who re- 
fused this aid was seized and clasped by a Moss-wife, and after- 
wards became ill. A peasant who mimicked the Hunter as he 
pursued a Moss-wife found part of her body hanging at his door 
next morning. This pursuit of the Wood-wives resembles the 
North German belief in the Wind’s Bride, driven before the 
Hunter.*® 

Some of the Wood-folk are earlier Tree-spirits. Whoever 
would fell a tree must kneel before it with uncovered head and 
folded hands. In Denmark, where the Elder-mother dwelt 
under an elder-tree, he who desired to take part of it had to 
ask her permission thrice. The life of the Fangge is bound up 
with that of a tree, like a Dryad’s. If any one twists a young 
tree until the bark comes off, a Wood-wife dies, for she lives 
beneath the bark.*”' All this is in accord with animistic beliefs 
about Tree-spirits. The antiquity of the Wood-folk as com- 
pared with man and his modern ways, is seen in their prefer- 
ence for old methods. They say that there has never been a 
good time since people began to count the dumplings in the pot 
and the loaves in the oven, or to ‘ pip ’ or mark loaves and put 
caraway seed in them, which they cannot endure — a distaste 
shared by certain dwarfs. Hence they cannot now enjoy the 
peasants’ bread, and these in turn lose their prosperity.*® 

Where the Wood-folk are supposed to dwell together (as in 
Mid-Germany), they have many elfin and dwarf characteristics, 
e.g., abducting women and children. The solitary Wood- 
wife resembles a fee; the solitary male is rather a gigantic or 
monstrous being. As spirits of the dead often took up their 
abode in trees, according to older Teutonic belief, there is some 
connexion between them and the Wood-folk, as there is between 
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a House-spirit, with its seat in the ‘ house-tree,’ and the ancestral 
ghost. In South Tirol where the V/'ild-folk hang on a travel- 
ler’s back until he faints, there is an example of Wood-spirits act- 
ing like the Mahr or nightmare. A Moss-wife also attacked a 
strong peasant and so weighed upon him that he sickened and 
became wretched.®^ The characteristics of really distinct super- 
natural beings are apt to be ascribed impartially to the different 
groups. 

WATER 

The universal belief in the sacredness of streams, springs, and 
wells is due to the fact that water, moving, glittering, making 
audible sounds, is thought to be living and also tenanted by 
spirits. These spirits were made more and more personal, 
though still linked to the waters to which they owed their origin. 
The waters are both beneficent and dangerous. They cleanse, 
heal, give drink to the thirsty, fertilize, but they seek and take 
human life on occasion — the rushing, swollen stream, the 
cataract, the tempestuous sea. 

The sacred fountain was often near a sacred tree, as at Upsala. 
Such fountains gave oracles and healed the sick when the due 
ritual was observed. In Christian times resort to wells and 
springs in the old pagan manner was forbidden, though often 
the guardianship of these was transferred to a saint, who now 
performed miracles by its means. 

In Scandinavia there are occasional references to the cult of 
water, e.g., the worship of a cataract by Thorsteinn in Iceland, 
who sacrificed and carried all leavings of food to it. He was a 
seer and predicted how many of his sheep would perish in win- 
ter. One autumn he said: ‘ Kill what ye will, for I am now fey, 
or the sheep are, or perhaps both.’ That night he died, and all 
the sheep rushed into the cataract and perished.®^ 

Sometimes human victims were sacrificed to the waters or to 
the spirits dwelling in them, as when the Franks in 539 a.d. 
threw the women and children of the Goths into the river Po 
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as an ofFering and in order to know the future.®® Before begin- 
ning a long voyage Scandinavian sailors offered a human victim 
to protect them against the rapacity of Ran.®® The Normans 
also offered victims to the Sea-god before setting out on their 
raids.®^ The human sacrifices to the Frisian deity Fosite, after 
violation of his sacred spring, were offered on the sea-shore, and 
if Mogk is right, they had originally been offered to a Sea- 
demon, in accordance with a long-continued Frisian belief that 
the sea demanded the sacrifice of those guilty of robbery. Hu- 
man victims were thrown into the sacred waters at Upsala.®® 
Less sinister offerings were also made to springs and wells, and 
survivals of these in Christian times were denounced in canons 
of Synods and in Penitentials. 

The varied extents of the waters — the broad and deep ocean, 
the lake, the mere, the river, now larger, now smaller, no less 
than their varied appearance, terrible or attractive, helped to 
give form and character to the beings associated with them. 
Many of these were dangerous, some because of their specious 
beauty. Death and danger lurked in the depths of lakes or 
swollen rivers, but were not unknown to the limpid, sparkling 
stream or the clear pool, in which dwelt beautiful Water-elfins. 
These, like other spirits, were regarded by ecclesiastical writers 
as demons, and stories told how their wailing or spiteful cries 
were heard when they realized that a new faith was ousting their 
supremacy. 

The more monstrous Water-spirits were like the giant Hati’s 
wife who, whether a Sea-demon or not, tried to wreck the ships 
of Helgi and Atli, as her monstrous daughter, Hrimgerd, con- 
fessed.®® These are types of the Hafgygr and Margygr, ‘ Sea- 
giantess,’ of old Norse literature. The Anglo-Saxon poem, 
Beowulf y gives vivid pictures of the terrible beings who haunted 
inland waters or marshes. The mother of Grendel, seen on 
moors, fens, and fastnesses, dwelt in a mere surrounded by 
gloomy trees and rocks. She is called merevotf, brimwylfy and 
grundwyrgen. The mere was of unknown depth} its waves 
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mounted murkily to the clouds j fire was seen on its surface by 
night. There, too, sea-snakes, dragons, and niceras were seen, 

‘ those that, in early morning, often procure disastrous going on 
the sea-road.’ These nicer asy like the OHG nichus, feminine 
nichessa, seem to have betokened ^ctual sea-monsters, but the 
words also included Water-spirits. | The different forms of the 
word are AS nicoTy plural nicera!^; Middle English nykyry 
meaning also ‘ siren ’ — ‘ nykereii that habbeth bodyes of 
wyfmen and tayl of nisse’; Ohjl nykr; Norse and Danish 
Nakj Swedish Nackj German Nix, English Nix, Nixie. The 
widespread use of the word is signif cant of a common belief. 

Other words denoted the Watjer-spirit, e.g., the German 
Wasserman or a local form, Hak^mann, who seized children 
with a hookj the older Wazzerhplde, Wasserjungfrau, Was- 
serfraulein, Seejungfer, Seeweibelj the Danish Havfolk, Hav- 
maend, Havfruej the Swedish Sjtromkarl and Vatten-elfvor 
(‘ Water-elves ’), the Hafsman arid Hafsfru; the Norse Grim 
or Fossegrim. The Norse Nak is also known as Saetrold or 
Vigtrold. Medieval literature knows the Merminne, Merwip, 
Merwif, Merfrouwe, female supernatural beings of the sea and 
waters. The Marmennil, the present-day Marbendill, is men- 
tioned in the Sagas. The Landnama-hok tells how Grim pulled 
up a Marmennil and demanded t|o know the future from him 
or he would never see his home again. He prophesied Grim’s 
death, and other matters which came true.” 

The male Water-spirit is usually old, like a dwarf, with green 
hat and teeth, or even green hair and eyes, though he may ap- 
pear as a golden-haired boy, as a k^nd of centaur (in Iceland and 
Sweden), as a horse, or in full or half fish form. He is to be 
recognized by his slit ears and by his feet, which he keeps 
hidden. Although his dwarf aspect does not appear promi- 
nently in older tradition, the dwarf Andvari in Reginsmal took 
the form of a fish and dwelt in the water.” 

All Water-elfins love music, ^nd the Nak sits or dances on 
the water, playing enchanting miisic on his golden harp. The 
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Sea-giAntess 


Sea-giantess or siren attacking sailors in their boat. 
From an Icelandic MS of th,e Physiologusy c. 1200 a.d. 
Seep. 190. 
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Stromkarl’s lay has eleven variations, the eleventh belonging 
peculiarly to him, and if a mortal plays it, every person and 
thing must dance. If a black lamb was sacrificed to him, the 
offerer’s head being averted, he taught him this music j as did 
also the Fossegrim to the person who offered a white he-goat on 
a Thursday evening. If it was lean, the pupil got no further 
than tuning his fiddle: if fat, the Fossegrim guided his hand, 
grasping it till the blood came, and now he could play so that 
trees danced, and waterfalls stood still.’* The Nak assumed 
youthful form to entice girls. The Swedish Nack has a passion 
for women in childbed, and takes the husband’s form, though 
his equine hoofs remain. If the woman does not perceive these 
and admits him into her bed, she becomes demented. The Ice- 
landic Nykr, as a grey horse, tempts someone to mount him, 
and then dashes into the water — a trait of other Water-spirits.” 
The Nix and his kind were cruel, and even Water-maidens stay- 
ing too long ashore at a dance, or other Water-spirits intruding 
on his domain, were slain by him. The drowned were his vic- 
tims, one or more yearly, and here may be seen a relic of human 
sacrifice to the waters. The Nix also slew and ate children born 
to him by his captive human wife. Like other elfins, the Water- 
man knows where treasure is hid, and will communicate the 
secret to favoured mortals.” 

Other elfin traits are seen in the communities of Nixen or of 
each Nix and his family in their gorgeous palaces under the 
water, or in an Icelandic story of Water-elves who entered a 
house every Christmas Eve to hold revel, some of their number 
watching for dawn. Each time, they killed the servant, left 
alone in the house} but one Christmas Eve the servant concealed 
himself, and, long before dawn, struck the planks of the house 
and cried: ‘ The dawn! the dawn! ’ All fled to the water, leav- 
ing costly vessels behind, and some were killed in their haste to 
escape.’® The Nix and his kind abduct women as wives, for 
whom, in turn, human midwives are required. The midwife is 
warned by the wife not to eat food or take more than her due 
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when offered to her, and sometimes valueless articles given 
to her turn to gold.” Young children were stolen by them, 
and a Wasserkopf — a Nix’s child with a large head, or a 
Wechselbalg or changeling was left in place of the stolen 
child."® 

The female Water-spirits have many different names in the 
older literature,"® and the Norse Sea-goddess Ran corresponds 
to these in so far as they are hostile to man and are unpleasing of 
aspect. But not all are of this kind, though there might be 
danger to mortals in too close an acquaintance with them. These 
have more of an elfin character. They are beautiful, and sit 
combing their long locks in the sun, but they may also have a 
homely appearance, as when they come ashore to market, when 
they may be recognized by the wet edge of skirt or apron. Ac- 
cording as they pay much or little for what they purchase, a dear 
or a cheap season will follow. Sometimes they are naked, but 
hung round with moss or sedge. The Nixe’s exquisite song 
beguiles unwary youths, who, like Hylas, are drawn into the 
waters. The drowned are also her victims, and children falling 
into wells come into her power.*® In earlier Teutonic belief the 
Nixen are hardly distinguishable from the Swan-maidens, and 
like most of these water beings possess prophetic gifts. Hence 
they are also called wisiu rntp. The Nibelungenlied tells how 
Hagen heard water splashing on the Danube, where certain 
wisiu wif or merewtf were bathing. They would have fled, but 
he seized their garments, and they f.oated before him like water- 
hens. On his restoring their garments, they foretold what 
would befall the Nibelungs.^ 

These female water beings som(;times marry men, but their 
husbands must not see them naked, or enquire into their origin 
— common forms of tabu in such supernatural marriages. As 
the Swan-maiden was powerless without her wings, so the Nixe 
who comes ashore to dance is grieved if her partner retains her 
gloves, and in one story several of them returned sorrowfully to 
the water, which was seen to be niddened with blood, because 
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their father had slain them."" Youths in love with Nixen have 
followed them to their home, like one who descended with an’ 
Elbjungfer into the water at Magdeburg, but was slain by her 
relations. In a variant, she herself was the victim, and her 
lover, standing by the water, saw it reddened with her blood."" 
The Nixen have flocks and herds which come ashore, and min- 
gling with ordinary animals, render them prolific. 

The attraction of the woods has been well expressed by Emer- 
son and Meredith, and men still delight in their mystery, their 
silence and their voices. They were more dreadful when 
peopled with supernatural beings, akin to the evil Forest-spirits 
of savages, ‘in their obscured haunts of inmost bowers.’ In 
bygone ages vast forests stretched across large parts of Europe, 
and wide morasses occupied land now under cultivation. From 
these strange sounds were heard, or by night the Will o’ the 
Wisp flitted eerily over them. On wide moorlands moss- 
covered boulders protruded from the heath, or grey stones, with 
a suggestion of shadowy forms lurking among them, stood 
singly or in circles, or grass-grown tumuli dotted its surface. 
Such was the region encircling small reclaimed areas, and we 
do not wonder that men peopled it with the objects of their 
imagination or their fear — demons, spirits, divinities of wood, 
stream, immemorial rocks, and fells, and with ghosts of those 
who lay under the ‘ howes of the silent vanished races.’ Some 
were monstrous, some beautiful, but all were more or less dan- 
gerous. In the forest men worshipped the gods, for the earlier 
temples were often groves, not to be approached lightly. The 
men of the township would go In procession to a sacred well, to 
a hoary tree in which an image was set, to rocks or boulders in 
which dwelt a spirit, or to the circle or tumulus to invoke the 
dead. They lit fires or placed candles by tree, stone, or well, or 
by the cross-ways, and oflFered sacrifices there. Even after the 
Germanic peoples became Christian, these beliefs In the lesser 
supernatural beings and these customs continued. Through 
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long centuries the Church continued| to condemn them, but they 
were too deeply rooted to be easily (iisplaced. 

Thus the Council of Tours, 567 A.D., denounced the pagan 
observances at sacred trees or springs or stones, called ‘ places 
of the pagans,’ and some years later the Council of Auxerre 
speaks of vows offered at these instead of in churches. These 
and similar decrees concerned the Lrankish population.®^ Eli- 
gius, bishop of Noyon (ob. 658 A.Di), who laboured among the 
Frisians, denovtnced the veneration of stones, wells, trees called 
sacred, bringing lights to these or offering vows at them or in 
sacred enclosures {cancellt) or at cross-roads.®' The eighth cen- 
tury Homilia de Sacrilegiis shows that Frankish Christians were 
still resorting to the old altars, gro^^es, trees, and rocks, to offer 
animal or other sacrifices and to celebrate feasts, or to pray at 
springs or rivulets. There was an observance of Neftunalia in 
marBy perhaps some feast of a V^Fater-god or Water-spirit.®' 
S. Boniface counted as capital sins among the Germans to whom 
he taught Christianity, offerings at stones or to springs and 
trees.®’^ In Charlemagne’s time, ^s his Admonitio Generalis 
shows, the cult at trees, fountains^ and stones still continued, 
with the placing of lights at thes{p, and other customs. Such 
practices were forbidden, and thebe sacred things were to be 
destroyed.®® Among the Saxons, \Fho were still pagan, the use 
of votive offerings at fountains, tibes, and groves was punish- 
able by fines varying according to a man’s quality.®® Sacrifices 
at fountains are mentioned in the Indiculus Superstitionum^'^ 
How difficult it was to root out these customs and beliefs is seen 
in the fact that the Penitential of tie tenth century ‘ Corrector ’ 
in Burchard’s collection of decrees still enquires: ‘ Hast thou 
gone to any place other than the church to pray — to fountains, 
stones, trees, or cross-roads, and there burned a candle or torch 
in reverence to such a place, or offered or eaten there bread or 
any such oblation, or sought there the welfare of body or 
soul?’®" 

Such superstitions remained popular in spite of all prohibi- 
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tions and continued long after the time here spoken of, not only 
among the common people but among those of higher rank. 
Few, indeed, of the superstitious customs and beliefs of the 
Middle Ages cannot be traced to the earlier centuries when 
pagans began to flock into the Church in large numbers without 
clearly understanding the new religion and without having 
abandoned either their pagan ways of looking at things or many 
of their customs. But the rites and beliefs to which they ad- 
hered were rooted in a far distant past, and had been dear to 
the folk for long generations. The springs and wells and rocks 
had been sacred from prehistoric times, and, in the thought of 
the different religions, were inhabited by divinities or spirits. 
Hence the old sacred wells were still visited, as well as sacred 
stones and trees, in the hope of gaining a boon — healing, fruit- 
fulness, prosperity — from them or from the spirits, mainly 
now of an elfin kind, supposed to dwell in them. A small offer- 
ing was made or a candle lit to propitiate the genius loci. The 
old sacred place, familiar for generations, and visited in a hope- 
ful mood, seemed friendly and easily propitiated. Men 
thought, wrongly no doubt, that it was nearer to their lives than 
the Church’s sacred Persons, though the Virgin and the saints 
were beginning to assume a familiar form and to be invoked 
about the minor ills and blessings of life as well as about things 
which loomed more largely and terribly on the human horizon. 

Those who persisted in such practices were excommunicated 
or subjected to penance, lighter or heavier, or to a fine. They 
had been deceived by the demons inhabiting these sacred spots, 
and the rites were execrable in the sight of God. 
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C ERTAIN monstrous or giant animals play a part in Eddie 
mythology — the Fenris-wolf, the Midgard-serpent, the 
eagle of the winds. Some animals seem to have received a cult, 
according to statements in the Sagas, but this was rendered by 
individuals, like Brand to Freyfaxi, 
vason tells of Ogvald, who was a 
cow. He took her with him where\r( 


his health benefited by her milk, and, when she died, she was 


The Laninama-bok re- 
to seek the Snowland. He 


buried in a tumulus near his own. 
counts how the viking Floci set out ' 
made ready a great sacrifice, and hallowed three ravens to tell 
him the way.^ 

Animal forms entered into the art of the Norsemen, and, of 
these, the dragon or snake is prominent, 
bows of Norse galleys and was borne into battle as a standard by 
different Germanic tribes. On swords the snake was engraved, 
like that one of which the Valkyrie 
lies a blood-stained serpent, on Be back a serpent’s tail is 
twisted.’ The snake was supposed, to run from the hilt to the 
point and back again. Snakes or dragons also ornamented hel- 
mets, adding strength to them as to the sword.® 
implies a cult is uncertain, but th(j lAje of S. Barbatus shows 
that the Lombards worshipped the golden image of a viper. 
Having come into possession of th e saint, it was melted down 
and made into a chalice and paten.' 

The dragon or serpent occurs ofte 
of Fafnir, whether as a guardian of 


The Saga of Olaf Trygg- 
great sacrificer to a certain 
er he went and thought that 


|en in Norse stories, e.g., that 
treasure or in other aspects. 


Serpents often appear in tales of the Other World and in the 
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Eddie description of Nastrand (p. 319). Nidhogg and many 
serpents dwell in Hvergelmir and gnaw the roots of Yggdrasil. 
Two of these, Ofnir and Svafnir, bear names by which Odin 
calls himself in Grimnismal, and we know that Odin took snake 
form occasionally.' A design on a helmet from a Swedish grave 
in which Odin figures, shows an upreared serpent before him.® 
The snakes of the Other World have been regarded as forms of 
the souls of the dead, and Odin as god of the dead might some- 
times have been regarded as a serpent.’^ Some foundation for 
this may be seen in many stories, though these are not peculiar 
to the Teutons, of snakes in meadows and houses feeding out of 
the children’s milk-bowl, coming beside them, watching over 
them, and revealing treasure to them. It is unlucky to kill 
such snakes. Folk-belief also tells of two snakes attached to a 
house, revealing themselves when the master and mistress die, 
and then themselves dying. Such snakes are soul-animals, 
forms taken by dead ancestors.® The soul as a snake is illus- 
trated by a story recorded of king Gunthram of Burgundy by 
Paulus Diaconus. The king was sleeping in a forest after hunt- 
ing, when a snake crept out of his mouth and crossed a rivulet 
by means of the sword of one of his nobles. It now passed into 
a mountain, soon afterwards returning and entering the king’s 
mouth. When he woke, the king told how he dreamed that he 
had crossed a river and entered a mountain full of gold. This 
gold was now sought and found.® The soul takes the form of 
other animals as will be seen in considering the Fylgja. 

The stories of Balder and Hotherus, of Fafnir’s heart, eaten 
by Sigurd, and others, show that the serpent was regarded as an 
animal which gave health, strength, and wisdom. 

The beliefs concerning serpents point to two aspects of these 
reptiles, beneficent and malignant, though this is far from being 
peculiar to the Teutons.’® 

Animals are also associated with the gods — ravens and 
wolves with Odin, the boar and the cat with Freyja, the horse 
and the boar with Frey, goats with Thor. Whether this de- 
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noted an earlier cult of these animals, as in other religions where 
an animal is connected with a deity, cannot be verified now. The 
boar may have been regarded as th(i embodiment of a Fertility- 
spirit, and so associated with Frey, a god of fertility. 

It is possibly significant that, in 
animals are frequently found (apai 
of the gods), e.g., in the account of 
maly in Hyndluljod, in the Volsung poems (pike, otter, talking 
birds, a dragon). Equally significant is the prominence given 
to metamorphosis or animal disguise — Fafnir as a dragon, 
Andvari as a pike, Ottarr as a boar, Odin as a snake, Loki in dif- 
ferent animal forms. These indicate primitive traits in the 
poems, and point to their origin kmong the folk themselves, 
rather than among the more cultured classes. 


the Eddie poems and tales, 
rt from the special animals 
Balder’s funeral, in Skirnis- 
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WOLF"HEA0EO MoNSTER 

Above. God or demon v^itli Wolfs liead on a 
bronze plate found in Bavaria. 

Below. A similar wolf-being and a horned warrior, 
on a bronze plate found in the Island of Oland, 
Sweden. 





CHAPTER XX 

THE ALFAR OR ELVES 


A long with the ^sir and Vanir the Eddas speak of the 
Alfar or ‘ elves.’ These are represented in later Teutonic 
folk-belief, and equivalents of the name are OHG and MHG 
alfy alby AS celf, Old Danish elvy Old Swedish dlf. In Germany 
the older use of alf or alb (plural elbe, elber) in the sense of 
‘ spirit,’ ‘ genius,’ / fairy,’ ‘ghosdy being,’ shows that beings 
like the Norse Alfar were known there also, as does the word 
elbisch in the sense of mental unsoundness caused by such 
beings. The word alf does not occur by itself before the thir- 
teenth century, but it is found in proper and compound names. 
The plural forms, probably denoting friendly spirits, are found 
in MHG poetry. Gradually, however, alf was used rather in 
the sense of ‘ nightmare,’ and the words tverCy zwergy ‘ dwarf,’ 
wihty wichty ‘ wight,’ and their synonyms took its place. The 
modern German Elfe was derived from English literary 
sources in the eighteenth century. Whether the word Alfar is 
connected etymologically with Sanskrit rbhus is uncertain. The 
enigmatic rbhusy whose name is variously explained as ‘ dexter- 
ous ’ and ‘ shining,’ were seasonal divinities and skilful artificers 
with magical power, three in number. They have been re- 
garded as in origin ‘ no more than elves who gradually won 
higher rank.’ ’’ 

The Eddie Alfar are the earliest known elves, akin to the 
Anglo-Saxon ylje (singular celf)^ The scanty notices of them 
show that they had a loftier nature than the elves of later beliefs. 
They are not said to be dangerous or mischievous, nor are they 
yet confused with evil trolls through Christian enmity to the old 
paganism. They are joined with the JEsir, as in the recurrent 
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phrase ‘ ^sir ok Alfar,’ used partly but not wholly for the sake 
of alliteration, and also with both ^sir and Vanir. In the prose 
Introduction to Lokasenna ‘ many ^Esir and Alfar ’ are said to 
have been present at ^gir’s banquet, and Eldir said to Loki; 

‘ None of the ^sir and Alfar here jDresent has a good word for 
thee.’ Loki says that Bragi is the mast cowardly of all the .iEisir 
and Alfar present, and he accuses Freyja of misconduct with 
everyone of these. In Volusfa and Thrymskvitha the question 
is asked: ‘ How is it with the AEsir , how is it with the Alfar? ’ 
and the latter poem gives the reply : ‘ 111 is it with the ^sir, ill 
is it with the Alfar.’ In Havamal Odin says: ‘ I know all the 
.(Esir, I know all the Alfar,’ and in the next verse we learn that 
Thjodrorir sang ‘strength to the Esir and prosperity to the 
Alfar.’ The same poem speaks of Odin carving runes for the 
Esir, and Daenn carving them for the Alfar. In Skirnismal 
Frey complains that none of the Esir or Alfar is willing that he 
and Gerd should come together. (Ddin, in Grimnismal, speaks 
of the land lying near the Esir and Alfar as holy. Esir, Alfar, 
and Dvalinn’s people (dwarfs) are conjoined in Fafnismal as 
progenitors of the Norns.* 

In Skirnismal Gerd asks Skirnir: ‘ Art thou of the Alfar, or 
of the Esir, or of the wise Vanir? ’ The sacred mead with 
which the magic runes was sent forti is with the Esir, the Alfar, 
the wise Vanir, and with men, says Sigrdrifumal.^ 

These phrases show that the All far are akin to divine beings. 
They dwell in Heaven, in Alfheim, which is ruled by Frey,* 
and they act with gods and share their feasts. A similar com- 
bination was known to the Angle -Saxons, one of their spells 
coupling esa and ylfa.^ Though tb eir creation is not mentioned, 
the Alfar are a distinct group, supernatural, and with special 
qualities. Unlike the dwarfs 
save Daenn in Havamal, the 
poems. Volxmd (Weyland 
‘ prince ’ and ‘ lord ’ of Alfar.® 

Only one kind of Alfar is spokeln of in the poems, but Snorri 


no individual Alf is spoken of, 
name also of a dwarf in other 
the smith), however, is called 
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gives three groups — Ljosalfar, ^ Light elves,’ Dokkalfar, 

‘ Dark elves,’ and the inhabitants of Svartalfaheim, the Svartal- 
far, ‘ Black elves,’ whom, however, the context shows to be 
dwarfs. Snorri says that Alfheim is the place where the Light 
elves live, but the Dark elves dwell down in the earth, unlike 
the others in appearance but more so in nature. The Light elves 
are fairer than the sun, but the Dark elves are blacker (svarlari) 
than pitch.’ These Dark elves are not again mentioned, but 
Snorri relates how Loki swore to get the Black elves to make 
for Sif hair of gold, and then he went to those dwarfs called 
Ivaldi’s sons, who made it.® Odin sent Loki into Svartalfaheim 
to the dwarf Andvari in order to get his treasure.® He also sent 
Skirnir into Svartalfaheim to certain dwarfs who made the 
fetter Gleipnir.’® The Black elves were thus dwarfs, and as 
Dark elves dwell in the earth, they are presumably identical 
with these. In spite of Snorri’s distinction, there was perhaps 
but one class of Alfar, since no others are named in the Eddie 
poems, in old writers, or in folk-tales, even if the elves of later 
belief are ‘ a sort of middle being between Light and Dark 
elves.’ “ 

Snorri further states that at the southern end of Heaven there 
are two other Heavens superimposed, and in the uppermost is 
believed to be the hall Gimle, reserved for the righteous, but at 
present inhabited by the Light elves.’^ There may be here a 
reflexion of Christian ideas of successive Heavens, and possibly 
an identification of Light elves with angels. Alfheim, the re- 
gion of the Light elves, is a heavenly abode, and in Alvissmd 
Heaven is called ‘ Fair roof ’ by the Alfar, as if it stretched over 
their aerial home, and the sun is its ‘ Fair wheel.’ ” Unfortu- 
nately the EMas say nothing regarding the functions of the 
Alfar. ‘ Light,’ as applied to them, has no moral significance, 
and merely refers to their appearance. 

Certain elfin groups of later Scandinavian belief, associated 
with the air and with trees, and not specifically an underground 
race, may represent the older Light elves, though neither they 
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nor those o£ German tradition dwel 


in Heaven. Grimm con- 


nected with the Light elves the Teutonic White Women, ap- 
pearing at noon, sitting in the sunshine or bathing, contrary to 
the avoidance of sunlight by most fairy folk. This trait of the 
White Women recalls the Eddie name for the sun, alfrodull, 
‘ shining on the elves,’ ‘ elf-ray,’ ‘ jelf-light,’ perhaps because 
they rejoiced in it.’^ But it might lequally mean that it was a 
danger to them, and in Hamthesmc\l dawn is called ‘ the grief 
ofAlfar.”'* 

In later folk-belief the elfin beintis who most probably repre- 
sent the earlier Alfar are generally race dwelling on the earth 
or under the earth; yet distinct from dwarfs, though these have 
many elfin traits. Other groups of beings haunting the forests, 
the waters, the mountains, are also akin to elves. These also 
were objects of belief in earlier timibs and survivals of cult paid 
to them were frequently condemnecj in the earlier Middle Ages 
and even later. Whether the Anglo-Saxon glosses which speak 
of wudu-elfenne, munt-elfenney dun-elf enne, f eld-elf enney sce- 
elfenney represent a mere translatioili of Dryads, Oreads, Naiads, 
and the like, or actual groups of native elfins, cannot be defi- 
nitely known. 

The older German elhen seem ![o have been merged in the 
various kinds of dwarfs and under 
tradition. Beautiful, fairy-like W( 
fees, are known to German tra* 

(Weisse Frauen) already mentioned. They are seen on hills 
or in woods, or haunting old castles. Sometimes spellbound in 
hills, they guard treasure; they cany flowers or a bunch of keys; 
or are seen turning over pods-^of ffax. If a mortal takes such 
flowers or pods, they turn to gold. The White Woman tries to 
induce a mortal to do something jvhich will release her from 
enchantment, but usually the puibpose fails. Some of these 
White Women are ancestral spirits ; more usually they represent 
older native goddesses or nature spirits, and the spell under 
which they suffer may be a symbol of the ban laid by Christian- 


ound folk known to later 
1, akin to the medieval 
ition, the White Women 
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ity on the divinities of the older faith. Like Water-elfins they 
are seen basking in the sun, combing their tresses, or washing in 
a brook.’'® 

In Iceland the Alfar (elves) preserve the conception of the 
Eddie Alfar, and resemble fairies, though the word has now the 
equivalence of the German Zwerge and Norse Unnerjordiske. 
Like the Ljosalfar they do not fear the light, but appear in the 
sunshine. The name Huldu-folk, ‘ hidden folk,’ is thought to 
be preferred by them as a milder term than Alfar, and they are 
also called Liuflingar, ‘ darlings,’ an obvious euphemism such 
as is often applied to supernatural beings. Their dwellings are 
in hills, stones, and rocks, or even in the sea, and they seem to 
have ousted the Dvergar, now unknown to folk-belief.’’ An- 
other class of beings, the Trolls, are more monstrous than 
elfin — giants, fiends, demons, as in the Eddas and Sagas, yet 
they possess certain elfin characteristics.’® 

Though the elves as such are little kno'wn in Norway, there 
are different classes of beings who have elfin traits. The Trold- 
folk or Tusser, trolls, gnomes, or sprites, may be as large as 
men, and they possess houses, cattle, and churches. Music is 
heard from their abodes in the mountains whither they often 
carry mortal maidens.’® Huldra (from at hylja^ ‘ to hide,’ ‘ to 
cover ’), a mountain fairy or wood nymph, already mentioned 
in the thirteenth century, appears as a beautiful woman among 
the hills, clad in blue or grey, but she possesses a tail or is hollow 
behind. Her melancholy song causes sadness, others describe 
it as fascinating. Fond of dancing, she appears at merry- 
makings, and once when her partner, espying her tail, but not 
wishing to betray her, said: ‘ Fair maid, you will lose your 
garter,’ she vanished, afterwards rewarding him with gifts and 
cattle, of which she has a special brand. When a man marries a 
Huldra, the result is not always happiness.*® Huldra may be 
regarded as queen of the green-clad Huldre-folk, or fairies, who 
dwell in mounds, where their mournful music, the Huldreslaat, 
is heard, and into which they invite men. The Huldreman 
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seeks to obtain a human wife, and ai 


with his sweetheart fired a silver bidlet at him, seized her, and 


youth who discovered one 


k. The subterranean folk, 
folk, bade him ride on the 


d and escaped his pursuers, 

, 21 

described in some parts of 


rode off, pursued by the Huldre-fol 
who are at enmity with the Huldre- 
rough and not on the smooth as they saw him approaching his 
house. He rode through a rye-fiek 
but they afterwards burned his house.^ 

The subterranean folk, or elves, 

' I . 

Norway as diminutive naked boys, wearing hats, live in mounds 
and by lofty trees. They love music and dancing, and are de- 
scribed as mischievous. The dwarfs live under the earth, and 
are reputed to be long-armed and skilful."^ The Vastter are 
tutelary spirits dwelling in Vsette-hougar or mounds, at which 
offerings are laid, or in waterfalls, I but they are sometimes de- 
scribed as Trolds or Nisse — the House-spirits, like boys dressed 
in grey with black hats.^° I 

Danish legend connects the elfin race with the rebel angels, 
who, when cast out of Heaven, fell into mounds or barrows — 
the Trold-folk, Bjerg-trolds, orj Bj erg-folk — or into the 
moors — the Elver-folk or Elle-folk.^^ These Trold-folk 
differ from the Icelandic Trolls,' and resemble the dwarfs. 
Their mounds, which contain treasure, may be seen raised on red 
pillars on S. John’s Eve, but thfey also dwell under human 
habitations, coming up into these through a hole. They wear 
dark clothing, and are described is like boys in size, or, as in 
Jutland, four feet high, with clunasy heads, red hair, and a red 
cap. They love dancing, and are friendly to men, but old bal- 
lads tell of their stealing maidens, knd of the seductive power of 
their females over men. i 

The Elle-folk, whom legend describes as Adam’s children by 
Lilith, and as called Elle because of the double H ’ in her name, 
live in mounds on the moors, or 
males, who resemble old men, are ! 
like the Ljosalfar, and entice mai 


in alder {elle) trees. The 
keen basking in the sunbeams, 
dens to join them. The fe- 


males, who are beautiful but hollow as a dough-trough behind. 
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are seen dancing in the Elle-danee by moonlight. Their ravish- 
ing music, often irresistible to susceptible youth, has fatal re- 
sults. Their cattle feed on dew, and the cattle of men suffer 
by mingling with them, or by feeding where the Elle-folk have 
danced.^® Much of the lore about the Elle-folk and the Trolds 
is similar — their dances, the pillar-mounds, and their kindly 
or hostile relations to men. The Danish Vetter have similar 
traits, but are on the whole regarded as evil, since they suck the 
breasts of children.^^ 

In Sweden the same likeness in the traits of beings with differ- 
ent names exists. The Eddie Alfar survive in the Alvor or 
Hog-folk who dwell in mounds or hills. They are more slender 
and refined than mortals, and are ruled by a king and queen, 
whose kingdom and laws resemble those of men. Many tales 
and ballads describe the beauty and musical voices of the fe- 
males, their dancing in woods, hillsides, and meadows where the 
grass in the circle grows more luxuriantly than outside it. Into 
the circle mortals are enticed. The dancers must disappear by 
cockcrow, otherwise they remain stationary but invisible, and if 
any one touches them unawares sickness and pain follow. Fever 
is caused by meeting with these elves. Should a man place his 
ear to an elf-mound, he hears their music, and if he promises 
them redemption it becomes sweeter, but changes to lamentation 
if he does not.^® Offerings for the sick used to be laid in round 
hollows cut out of rocks or stones (prehistoric rock-carvings). 
The older Alfar are mentioned on a runic stone at Lagno, which 
depicts one seizing two serpents.^® 

The Ra is a harmless elfin, heard in workshops and houses, 
but silent whenever any one seeks the cause of the noise. The 
sound of his working is a good omen, but if he is heard lament- 
ing, this betokens an accident. The Ra resembles, but is dis- 
tinct from, the Vatter, guardians of houses beneath which they 
live, playing with the children, or feasting when the household 
sleeps. They are unknown in a house tenanted by a Nisse or 
Brownie.®® 
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joriginating in, yet connected 
.use both dwelt in mounds or 


The older literature mentions tjhe Lofjerskor, perhaps the 
same as the Lund-folk, ‘ Grove-f olkj,’ or Lundjungfrur, ‘ Grove- 
damsels,’ invisible spirits of the heathen groves. Groves and 
trees, especially lime-trees, are stillj associated with the Alf and 
the Ra. Those who protect such tr|ees or seek the help of these 
elfins benefit by this: but if any ope breaks a branch he suffers 
forit.^V 

The origin of the elves and fairi^ of popular belief, including 
the older Alfar, has been sought in different directions. They 
were souls of the dead, nature spirjits, lesser divinities, reminis- 
cences of older races, products of dlream or imagination. Prob- 
ably all these mingle together in the elfin belief wherever 
found.°“ There is, however, somb evidence that the Alfar or a 
certain class of them were, if not 
locally with the dead, perhaps bec^ 
tumuli. Olaf Gudrudsson after fiis death and while dwelling 
in his burial-mound at Geirstad was known as Geirstadar-alf. 
His kinsmen sacrificed to him foil a fruitful year.^® This evi- 
dence, however, is too scanty for fis to assume that all the dead 
were called Alfar. | 

The religious or mythic aspect! of the older Alfar is seen in 
the aljablot and in survivals of satrifices to elfin beings at trees 
or stones, and to the House-spiijit or Brownie. But, on the 
whole, this aspect has vanished and given place to a merely 
superstitious regard for these beings, who are the subjects of 
innumerable folk-tales. 

To the Alfar was offered a sacrifice called aljablot, resembling 
the disablot made to the Disir. |A description of this is given 
in the Kormaks-saga. Thorwar4 enquired of Thordis, a wise- 
woman, how his wounds could be bured. She told him that near 
by was a hillock in which lived Ajlfar. He must take a buUock 
and redden the hillock with its Iplood. Then he must make a 
feast to the Alfar with the meat, ^d he would get well.®* Here 
the Alfar in their hillock resemfile the dead in their barrows. 


In the time of Olaf the Holy the 


inland people of Norway were 
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still heathen or inclined to the old heathen ways. The skald 
Sigvat was on a journey with his companions to the east. In 
Gautland they came to a homestead where, on asking admission, 
they were told that an dlfablot was going on, and they must not 
come in.®° The nature of this act of worship is not described. 

On Helga-fell or Holy-fell, a hill regarded as very sacred 
by Thorolf, an early emigrant to Iceland, men were forbidden 
to commit that form of defilement known as dlf-rekciy ‘ elf- 
driving,’ obnoxious to the Alfar.^® 



CHAPTEEl XXI 
ViETTlR 

T he Eddie poems and the Sagas speak of a class of spirits 
called Vaettir (singular Vsetr). Parallels to the Norse 
word occur widely in the Germanic; region : OHG nmht, applied 
to spirits and men, like the English ‘ wight,’ which may mean a 
person as well as a spirit (cf. Chajucer’s ‘ elves and wights ’) ; 
MHG wihtel, wihtelen, glossed dbe, lenmres, lares cum cor- 
'poribus mor antes ^ vel nocturni dcsfnones. Later dialect forms 
are Wichtlein, Wichtelmann, direiinutive beings of a fairy or 
dwarf kind, of whom many storiesj are told. The AS wiht had 
the generic meaning of ‘creature;’ or sometimes a demoniac 
being or devilkin. ; 

The word Vaettir may be regarcied as covering any divine or 
semi-divine spirits, but it is applijed to a class of spirits of a 
tutelary kind, guardians of the land or of parts of it, and related 
to the land much as the Fylgja vfas to a person. Such spirits 
were called Land-vaettir, not easily distinguished from the 
Alfar, and they may have included, if they are not ultimately 
derived from, the spirits of the dead. In the Gulathing’s 
law the king and bishop are ordered to enquire whether men 
believe in Land-vsettir {genii locorum) who dwell in tumuli 
and cataracts.’ There is no clear evidence of a cult of the 
; Vsettir. j 

We shall first pass in review the Eddie references to Vsettir. 
In Helgakvitha Hjorvardssonar Helgi asks Hrimgerd whether 
one Vsetr or many invaded the ships, and she replies that there 
were three bands of nine. These are Valkyries, and the name is 
thus applied to them. Of Agnar it is said in Sigrdrijumal that 
he found no Vsetr to shield him. In Oddrunargratr the ‘ hollar 
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Vxttir/ good or friendly Vaettir, are appealed to for aid, and 
along with them Frigg, Freyja, and favouring gods, as if they 
were included among the Vaettir.^ The word is occasionally 
used, with or without a qualifying adjective, in the sense of 
a miserable being. Brynhild is called ‘a miserable Vaetr,’ 
and Gollrond is described by Gudrun as ‘ a Vaetr,’ in the sense 
of ‘ a witch.’ Thor addressed Loki as ‘ wretched Vaetr.’ ® 
These, however, are secondary uses of the word, which 
has the more general sense of friendly spirits in the other 
passages. 

The Vaettir occupied the land unseen, except by the second- 
sighted, and they had to be treated properly, lest they should 
leave a district, which would suffer in consequence. For this 
reason men would avoid a district known to be haunted by 
them, though a bold person would take such land where none 
had dared to settle, like Olver who occupied land at Grims 
River in Iceland.^ This unwillingness to injure their suscepti- 
bilities explains the curious heathen law of c. 930 a.d., known 
as Ulfliot’s law, which announces that men must not approach 
land with a figure-head on their ship. It must be taken olf, so 
that the land would not be approached with gaping heads and 
yawning jaws, which would frighten the Land-vaettir. The 
Norse ships had fearsome decorations for figure-heads, ‘ grim 
gaping heads of ships,’ as a poem by Hornklof in the Heims- 
kringla describes them.® 

King Harald Gormsson of Denmark bade a wizard Finn 
take a ‘ skin-changing journey ’ to Iceland in order to see what 
tidings of it he might obtain, the king having hostile ends in 
view. The Finn took the form of a whale, but when he ap- 
proached Iceland he found its hills and fells full of Land-vaettir, 
both small and great. At four successive places he was hin- 
dered from landing: at Vapreafjord by a dragon, followed by 
worms, frogs, and adders blowing venom at himj at Breida- 
fjord by a great bull which waded out and bellowed at him, 
accompanied by many Land-vasttir j at a third place by a 
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Mountain-giant with many other giants; and at Eyjafjord by 
a great fowl with many others. These all appear to be guardian 
spirits of the four chief families of ![celand, dwelling in these 
four places. Hence there may not bej a clear distinction between 
the Vastr and the Fylgja, or they are here acting in combina- 
tion. As in other examples, they have the form of animals or 
giants.® ! 

A woman with second-sight saw all the Land-vasttir follow- 
ing Beorn in the south-west of Iceland to a moot, and his brother 
to fishing and fowling. Beorn dreamt that a Bergbui or giant 
asked him to be his partner. He agreed, and now his stock was 
increased, because a buck came to hiS she-goats.^ Grettir met a 
huge man called Hallmund who wag wounded, and said that he 
would help him for the aid whichj Hallmund had formerly 
given him. Hallmund took him tb his cave, where his huge 
daughter cured the wounds of both. Friendship was sealed 
between them and Hallmund gave Grettir counsel. Hallmund 
was a Land-vastr, and, like many iof these, interested in the 
welfare of men.® 

By magical means the Land-vaejitir might be compelled to 
do a man’s bidding. Egil Skallagrimsson was incensed against 
king Eirik and his queen Gunnhildt He was leaving Norway 
for Iceland, but first landed on an island near the coast, taking 
with him a hazel-pole. Setting on this a horse’s head, he fixed 
it on a rock looking towards NorWay. Then uttering a curse 
formula, he said: ‘ I erect this insulting-post (nith-fost) and 
turn it against Eirik and Gunnhilt^.’ Turning it towards the 
land, he added: ‘ I turn this insulfing-pole against the Land- 
vasttir of this land, that they go astray and not one of them light 
on his dwelling till they drive Eirik and Gunnhild out of the 
land.’ On the pole runes embodying the curse were written. 
The horse’s head on the post had the effect of the gaping heads 
of ships already referred to, and the curse illustrates the old 
runic magic.® j 

Though the Vsettir were beneficent, this story shows how 
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Carved Post from the Oseberg Ship 

Carved post of vrood ending in a head of some 
threatening animal. The purpose of this post (one of 
two) is unknown, but such posts were probably placed 
on the vehicle on which the body was borne to the 
grave. The animal head resembles the grim, gaping 
heads of ships ’ by v'hich the Land-v^ettir were apt to 
be frightened away, see p. 229. The two posts, each 
in a different style of artistic work, were among the 
many objects which the ship contained. 

From a photograph, by permission of the Director 
of the Universiteted Oldsaksamling, Oslo, 
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they might become harmful. There were certain spirits of the 
Vsettir kind regarded as harmful — Uvasttir, like the German 
Unhold. They might hinder the land from being appropriated 
by settlers. They did harm to men by disease or sickness, but it 
was possible for these to be healed by those who had such a 
gift.^“ In Odin's Raven Song treacherous Vaettir are said to 
have confounded the runes.“ 

With the coming of Christianity all spirits such as the Vaettir 
were regarded as evil. Tradition held that they had now de- 
serted the regions once guarded by them. Just before Chris- 
tianity came to Iceland, the seer Thorhall was in bed looking 
through the window of his room, when his host, Sidu-Hall, who 
had accepted Christianity, observed him smiling. ‘ Why do you 
smile? ’ he asked. Thorhall replied: ‘I see many mounds 
opening and all spirits, small and great, are packing their gear 
and making ready to depart.’ This is an early example of a 
story, of which there are many variants in Germany, of the 
Wichtelmanner leaving the country in a body, for one reason or 
another.’® In Christian custom, however, means were used to 
expel all such spirits, and one of these is found in the proces- 
sions at Ascension-tide and at other times through the fields with 
the sprinkling of holy water and the saying of prayers directed 
against them.’* 

In spite of this the Vaettir are remembered in one form or 
another. In Norway they are still looked upon as tutelary 
spirits, dwelling in Vaette-hougar, mounds at which offerings 
used to be laid, in trees too sacred to be touched, or in waterfalls, 
though they are also called Trolds or Nisser. In some districts 
they differ but little from the Huldre-folk.’® The Danish 
Vetter have traits similar to those of Elle-folk and Trolds, but 
are on the whole regarded as evil.’® The Swedish Vatter are 
elfin in character, guardians of houses, beneath which they live, 
playing with the children, the females even suckling a weakly 
child. When the household sleeps, they feast, but they are 
unknown in a house tenanted by a Nisse or Brownie. They ask 
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help of women for their females in childbirth, rewarding them 
welld' The Faroe Islanders also believe in Vaettrar which 
dwell in houses, where milk is placed for them. They are small 
and handsome, and give prosperity 
new-comer is unkind.^® 


to a house, but leave it if a 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE FYLGJA 

I N the Fylgja we meet with an interesting Norse conception, 
though one not peculiar to that region. The belief may be 
traced to the idea that the soul or one of the souls which, in 
primitive belief, a man is supposed to possess, could leave the 
body and become visible to its owner or another person, either 
as a double of the man or as an animal. It was seen in dreams 
and in waking life. Such a soul tended to become a separate 
entity, connected, however, with its owner and mainly appearing 
before his death. So it was with the Norse Fylgja or ‘ Fol- 
lower.’ 

The Fylgja was a kind of guardian spirit most usually in the 
form of an animal. But in one of two examples of a Fylgja in 
the Poetic Edda, that of Helgi appeared to his brother Hethin 
as a Troll-wife riding a wolf bridled by snakes. He refused 
her advances, and she threatened vengeance upon him at the 
‘king’s toast’ that night during the Yule feast. At this toast 
Hethin vowed that he would have Svava, the beloved of Helgi. 
Then grief seized him and he fled until he found Helgi and 
told him of his vow. Helgi bade him not to grieve, for he was 
about to fight a duel and feared he would not return. Hethin 
now knew that he had seen Helgi’s Fylgja or, as the poem puts 
it, his Fylgjur (plural), as if he had more than one.^ The other 
reference is in Atlamal. An eagle was seen flying through the 
hall by Kostbera, who interpreted it as the hamr of Atli, be- 
tokening an evil fate, for with blood it sprinkled those present. 
Hamr is literally ‘ skin,’ ‘ covering,’ but here perhaps signifies 
Fylgja, Atli’s soul in an animal covering.^ 
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me corresponding aspect to 
bulls and bears attended 
■ nature. In the Njals-saga 


The animal Fylgja often had soji 
that of the character of its owner- 
great chiefs, foxes people of crafty 
Hauskuld saw in a dream a huge bear going out of the house 
with two cubs, and entering another house. He knew that its 
match was not to be found and so regarded it as the Fylgja of 
the peerless Gunnar.® Einar dreamed that he saw a huge ox 
going to the farm of his powerful brother Gudmund. At the 
high seat it fell dead. From this he was able to foretell his 
brother’s death.* The boy Thorsten Ox-foot rushed into a 
room where an old man called Gei::e was sitting and fell on the 
floor. Geite laughed because, as ne explained to the boy: ‘ I 
saw what thou couldst not see,’ — a white bear-cub over which 
Thorsten had fallen, his Fylgja ii. that form.' A bear which 
fought by the side of Hrolf Kxaki v^as regarded as the Fylgja of 
Bjarki, one of his heroes, who was meanwhile asleep. When 
Bjarki himself appeared on the battle-field, the bear vanished.® 
Eyjolf slew his enemy, but was hiniself lamed by a fall from his 
horse. He was told by a seer that the Fylgjur of his enemy’s 
kinsfolk had caused this, whereupon he indignantly asked if they 
were stronger than those of himself and his friends.’’ An Ice- 
lander dreamed that a pack of wolves fell on him and his fol- 
lowers. Two of them were killed by him. A seer, who 
explained the dream, said that the wolves were Manna- 
hugir, ‘ men’s spirits,’ hostile to him. At the fight which fol- 
lowed close upon this dream, the Icelander slew two of his 
foes.® Manna-hugir is thus an alternative name for Fylgjur. 
Thord saw a goat wallowing in its gore and told Njal 
of this. Njal could not see the goat, and said that Thord 
must be fey, as he had seen his Fylgja. Next day he was 
slain.® 

A man who was near death or v^ho was fey was apt to see his 
own Fylgja. Dreaming of attackir g animals also foreshadowed 
a fight with the men whose Fylgjur they were. A man’s Fylgja 
protected him, but its death was fallowed by that of its owner. 
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though whether this means that the Fylgja never survived its 
owner’s death is doubtful. 

The Fylgjukona, ‘ Following woman,’ always had woman’s 
form and was even more definitely a guardian spirit than the 
animal Fylgja. She might be guardian of an individual or of 
a family, and there might be more than one of them, three, nine, 
or a multitude. The name Hamingjur was also applied to 
them. Hamingja (singular) is from hamr, which meant ‘a 
caul ’ as well as ‘ skin ’ or ‘ covering,’ and as the caul was sup- 
posed to bring good luck to the child born with it, so the word 
Hamingja, as applied to fortune-bringing guardian spirits 
showing themselves in a certain form, came to be used in the 
abstract sense of ‘ happiness,’ ‘ good luck.’ “ 

These guardian spirits accompanied men, shielded, warned, 
consoled, and cheered them. They appeared to their proteges 
urging them to action. When one member of a family died, his 
Fylgjukona would pass from him to another kinsman. In Viga- 
Glums-saga Glum dreamed that a huge helmeted woman, whose 
shoulders touched the mountains, came up from the sea. He 
asked her to come into his house. On awaking he explained the 
dream as meaning that his mother’s father, Vigfuss, must be 
dead. This woman was his Hamingja, for he had been held 
high in honour. She must be seeking to take up her abode with 
Glum. Soon after came news of the death of Vigfuss. This 
helmeted woman resembles a Valkyrie.” Other examples of 
family guardian spirits, called CEttar-fylgja or Kyn-fylgja, 
occur in the Sagas. As the skald Hallfred lay dying on board 
ship, he saw a huge woman wearing a birnie going over the 
waves, his guardian spirit, whom he now knew would pass from 
him. She asked his brother to accept her, but he refused, where- 
upon the skald’s son Hallfred said that he would take her, and 
now she vanished.^^ The Troll-woman, Helgi’s Fylgja, who 
desired Hethin’s company, may have wished to be his guardian 
after Helgi’s death. 

With the coming of Christianity the belief in these female 
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guardian spirits was apparently altered. They were divided 
into white and black groups, the former those of the new Faith, 
the latter those of heathenism. This is illustrated in the Saga of 
Olaf Tryggvason. Thidrandi, son of Hall, heard a knocking 
at the door. Opening it, he saw no one j but going by the wood- 
pile he heard the noise of people riding into the horse-garth 
from the North. These were nine women in black with 
drawn swords. Others were heard coming from the South, nine 
women in white. Before he could return to the house, the 
women in black wounded him. In this condition his friends 
found him, and before his death he told what he had heard and 
seen. The seer Thorhall said that the black women were the 
Fylgjur of Hall and his kinsmen (more properly Hamingjur), 
who followed the old faith, and they had attacked Thidrandi 
because it was about to be overthrown. These Disir had fore- 
seen this and they were angry because the usual respect would 
not be paid to them. The brighter spirits, now about to connect 
themselves with the family, must have wished to help him, but 
had not been in time.^® Here, as in other examples, these Kyn- 
fylgjur resemble Valkyries, and the name Disir, ‘ goddesses,’ is 
applied to them as it was to Valkyries and Norns. 

In the Gisla-saga Gisli was visited by two dream-women 
{draum-konur) ^ one of whom, described by him as a Valkyrie 
and sent by Odin to speak his will, was evil and foretold evil. 
She seems to represent the dying paganism. The other was 
milder, and appeared almost as a Christian guardian angel. 
Gisli was standing midway between the two faiths, pagan and 
Christian. Once he saw a hall wi th his kinsfolk. In it were 
seven fires, some burning brightly, others were low. The 
milder dream- woman told him to leave the old beliefs and 
witchcraft and to be good to the poor and weak. The fires were 
symbols of his life: those burning brightly indicated the number 
of years that he had to live. On one occasion she rode a grey 
horse, and bade him follow her to her house, where he saw 
benches with pillows of down. Fiere, she told him, he would 
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come when he died. The evil dream-woman often came to 
Gisli, wishing to sprinkle blood over him and to bathe him in it, 
and looking spitefully at him. She appeared more often as his 
death drew near, saying that she would prevent what the other 
had foretold from coming to pass. In this story the belief in 
Fylgjukonur has been influenced by the Christian conception of 
good and evil angels, associated with a man’s soul, for which 
they strive.’^ In Njals-saga Hall, a pagan, would only con- 
sent to become a Christian if S. Michael became his ‘ Fylgju- 
engill ’ or guardian angel.^® 

The resemblance of the Fylgjukona to other kinds of spirits, 
e.g., Valkyries, is interesting. Valkyries also guarded chosen 
heroes and came to their aid when called upon.’® The Fylgju- 
konur are sometimes called Spa-disir, ‘ Prophetic women.’ 

Such beings as the Fylgja are still known in Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden. Their names are as follows: in Iceland, Fylgjaj 
in Norway, Folgie (usually an animal) and Vardogr j in Sweden, 
Valnad or Vard. They are generally good, protective spirits, 
and care is taken, e.g., when a man leaves the house, to allow his 
protector to leave with him, lest danger meet him, especially 
from his evil spirits. Sometimes they are warning spirits, telling 
by knocking or rattling the latch that their owners are coming, 
or that death or misfortune is at hand. Such a spirit will appear 
as a double of its owner, even to the person himself, as his double 
was seen by the hero of Stevenson’s Ticonderoga-y giving thus a 
warning of his death.” This Highland superstition of the 
double, used in Ticonderoga 'mth. such effect, or, as the Rev- 
erend Robert Kirk, Episcopal minister of Aberfoyle in the 
seventeenth century, called it in his Secret Commonwealth of 
the Elves y the ‘ co-walker,’ seen by persons with second-sight, 
resembles that of the Vardogr. Kirk, however, thought that 
the co-walker was a fairy.’® 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE NORMS 

i| 

T he Teutonic peoples seeri^ to have been much impressed 
by the idea of overruling fate or, at first, of powers con- 
trolling the destinies of men andi' even gods, and it enters largely 
into their literature. ‘ Fate none can escape,’ is the terse saying 
of Gudrun in AtlamaU Different words expressed this con- 
ception. The OHG wurt, Nbrse ur'^r, AS wyrd (English 
‘weird’), had the meaning of '‘fate’ and are glossed fatumy 
eventus. Wurt may be connected with the Indo-Germanic uerty 
‘ to turn,’ with which are linked OHG wirty wirtely ‘ spindle.’ 
Hence wurt would have the meaning of a fate spun, just as the 
Norns spun the threads of human fate. 

In literary sources, e.g., the poem Heliandy wurd means the 
spirit of death or death in thb abstract as the fate of man. 
‘ Wurd took him away ’ mean| ‘ Death took him away.’ In 
Beowulf we find ‘ Wyrd ravished him away ’j ‘ it shall befall us 
as Wyrd decideth.’ Wyrd ordains, or weaves, or deceives, or 
harms. The weaving of isX&ylwyrd gewtsfy occurs in an AS 
manuscript and also in Beowulf f The word metody ‘ measure ’ 
or ‘ fate,’ the power that metes but or dispenses, is used in He- 
liandy as in the phrase metodo\ giscapUy ‘ determined by fate ’ 
(AS meotody ON mjotupr^. The OHG scephanten is glossed 
as parccs. i 


IlilT 


Besides the general use of ufpr in the sense of ‘ fate ’ (the 
word occurring in the plural urper, ‘ fates ’),® the Norse people 
believed in embodiments of fate in one or more supernatural 
beings, the Norns (ON Norn, p’ ural Nornir), the chief of whom 
was herself called Urd ( Urpr) The name, which still occurs 
in Faroese lore as Norna, is of imcertain derivation, but some 
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Runic Stone and Guj destrupf Silver Bowl 


800 A.D„ from Seeland. 


Erected for Gunwald the tThul or ^ Reciter/ On the 
stone are the Thor’s hapmer symbol (part of a 
svastika), and the sign ol Odin, three horns inter- 
laced, with allusion to poetry as ^ the mead of Odin ’ 
(see p. 55), After Wimmer, Danske -Rtmenimdes-- 
mcerker. 

Below. Silver bowl from Gimdestrupp, Jutland, in 
the region of the Cimbri. It was used in the sacred 
ritual. On the outside are heads of deities. Inside are 
figures, human and animil, and scenes of cult. The 
subjects are partly drawji from classical art, partly 
from Celtic sources, e.g., t le horned god is copied from 
representations of the Celtic Cernunnos (see next 
plate). Strabo records thap: the Cimbri sent their holiest 
bowl to Augustus. 
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students connect it with Swedish dialect forms, norna, nyrna, ‘ to 
tell secretly,’ to warn,’ and with Middle English nyrnen,^ to 
recite,’ ‘ to utter.’ It has also been connected with ^ nornhi, 
‘ twisting,’ ^ combining.’ * 

There may first have been a number of spirits of fate, with a 
later more personalized Fate-goddess, the Norn Urd. But in 
Eddie literature there are three Norns, and ‘ many Norns ’ are 
also spoken of. 

Snorri says: ‘ There is a fair hall by the ash under Urd’s well, 
and out of it come three maids — Urd, Verdandi, Skuld. They 
determine the course of men’s lives and are called Norns. Yet 
there are many Norns — those who come to each child that is 
born and shape its fate, these are of the race of the godsj the 
second are of the Alfar j the third are of the dwarf kin.’ For 
this statement Snorri cites Fafnismal: 

‘ Of different origin are the Norns, 

Not all of one race; 

Some are of the people of the ^sir. 

Some of the people of the Alfar, 

And some are Dvalinn’s daughters.’ 

At this point Gangleri interposes. ‘ If the Norns determine the 
fates of men, then they give unequal portions. Some have a 
pleasant, luxurious life, others have few possessions or little 
fame 5 some have long life, others short.’ To this the reply is: 
‘ Good Norns, of honourable race, appoint good life; those who 
suffer evil fortunes are ruled by evil Norns.’ Snorri also says 
that the Norns who dwell by Urd’s well take water of it every 
day and sprinkle it over the ash, so that its limbs may not rot or 
decay.® 

We turn now to the Poetic Edda. The decision of the Norns, 
viz., death, is spoken of in Fajmsmal, as if it were lying in wait 
at the beginning of life’s voyage, in youth. The same poem de- 
scribes the Norns as helpful in need, bringing the babe from the 
mother. It also says that the Norns have decided that Sigrdrifa 
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(Biynhild) shall not wake from her magic sleep. At the birth 
of Helgi, according to Helgi Hundingsbma, it was night in the 
house when Norns came and shaped his life. He would be 
most famous of warriors and best of princes. Mightily they 
wove the threads of fate, the golden threads, and made them 
fast in the moon’s hall (the sky) . The ends were hid in the East 
and West, between which his lands would be, and one of the 
Norns, here called ‘ Neri’s kinswDman,’ cast a chain to the North 
and bade it ever be firm. This betokened the widespread fame 
of the hero, especially in the North.® In SigrcLrijumal Mim’s 
head bade runes to be written on the nails of the Norns, and the 
same poem describes birth-rune s as those which give help in 
childbirth, when the Norns (hsre called Disir) are asked to 
aid.^ 1 

Yet the Norns were apt to be regarded as evil, or certain 
Norns were evilly disposed, as Snorri says. Thus the dwarf 
Andvari, transformed to a pike, told Loki that an evil Norn in 
old days doomed him to dwell in the waters.® Brynhild said 
that grim Norns had shaped for her the longing she had for 
Sigurd. Hostile fates {urper) had caused the complex situation 
arising from Sigurd’s having Gudrun as wife, while she herself 
is Gunnar’s.® Gudrun says that Norns awakened her with ter- 
rible dreams, which she then relates.^® In another poem she 
speaks of the Norns whose wrath she seeks to escape in death, 
but in vain.” Helgi blames the Norns for his slaying Bragi and 
Hogni.^® Hamther also speaks of the Norns (Disir) driving 
him to slay Erp, and, as he is dy ug, says that no one outlives the 
night when the Norns have spoken.^® Angantyr found his 
brother dead on the field of battle, and said that he had brought 
him to death, for evil is the doom of the Norns. In the Saga of 
Harold F dr-hair when Elnarr slew Half dan, he sang: ‘ The 
Norns have ruled it rightly,’ and in Egils-saga Kveldulf ac- 
cused the N orns for snatching a way his son Thorolf Odin, as 
Hnikar, warned Sigurd that Talar-disir, evil goddesses, pre- 
sumably Norns, would be at both his sides, willing that he 
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should receive wounds.^' Thus death and disaster were due to 
the decree of the Norns. ‘ The Norns have done both good and 
evil,’ says a runic inscription on the timber church at Borgrund, 
and their evil aspect may be seen in the name for wolves — 
‘hounds of the Norns,’ and in the myth that the peace and 
golden age of the gods were first broken when three giant- 
maidens, of great might, came out of Jotunheim. This is told 
in Volusfa, and these giant-maidens are generally regarded as 
embodiments of fate, or Norns, mightier than the gods. The 
same phrase, ‘ three maidens ’ (priar meyjar), is applied to the 
maidens in this passage and to the Norns themselves in a later 
passage.” Similarly three hosts of maidens, who come of the 
giants’ kin, according to Vafthmdnismal, are thought to be 
Norns, though here kindly of nature.’® 

There is no escaping the fate fixed for men by the Norns, as 
Gudrun found when she sought but could not obtain death as 
a relief from her ills. So Svipdag says that no one can tear the 
decrees of Urd, however undeservedly these are laid upon 
him.’® 

The belief in three Norns, one of whom was apt to give an 
evil destiny, where the others had promised what was good, is 
illustrated by certain stories. . In the N ornagests-thattr (writ- 
ten c. 1300 A.D.) the stranger Nornagest was persuaded to tell 
before King Olaf how he came by his name. He said that 
prophetic women (Volor, Spakonur) travelled through the 
land, foretelling to men their fates. They were invited into 
houses and gifts were given to them. They came to his father’s 
house when Nornagest was in his cradle, two candles burning 
beside him. Two of them said that he would be greater than 
any of his kindred or any sons of chiefs in the land. The third 
and youngest Norn, because the crowd of people present had 
pushed her off her seat, said that the child would live only as 
long as the lighted candle beside him burned. The eldest now 
blew it out and bade his mother keep it and not relight it. 
Having heard this, Olaf persuaded Nornagest to be baptized. 
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He had long ago obtained the ca : 
that he was three hundred years 
candle flickered out and he died, 
this story more as actual women with prophetic powers than as 
supernatural. The story, which ip the subject of a Faroese bal- 
lad, is, like others summarized in this volume, an interesting 
example of the literary use of the situation created by the com- 
ing of Christianity to Scandinavia and the passing of the old 
paganism. The same literary usa of a like situation is found in 
Irish and Welsh literature.^ 

Some scholars have seen in the story of Nornagest an influ- 
ence from the classical tale of Meleager and the three Parcae, 
That story, however, has quite a different ending; and possibly 
both are variants of an earlier folM-tale. The candle, with which 
is bound up the hero’s life, is a Life-token, so well known in 
innumerable stories, and a similar incident occurs in medieval 
tales, as well as in later folk-tal«, e.g., the German ‘ Dornros- 
chen,’ or Perrault’s ‘La Belle ap bois dormant,’ where three, 
seven or even thirteen fees or spae-wives appear at a child’s 
birth, the last one wishing it evil, because of a fancied slight, 
while the others wish it good.^’' 

Saxo Grammaticus, who calls the Norns Parcae and Nym- 
phae, and makes them sisters, siys that the ancients consulted 
their oracles about the destinies of their children. Fridleif 
sought to find the fate of his son Olaf, and, after offering vows, 
went to the temple of the gods where he saw three Nymphs 
sitting on three seats in the sacellum. The first was benignant 
and bestowed on Olaf beauty aid favour in the sight of men. 
The second gave him the gift or great generosity. The third, 
mischievous and malignant, wi^ed to mar these gifts and or- 


dained to him niggardliness, 
mingled with his generosity.*® 


which was afterwards- always 
IThis story suggests a cult of the 


Norns, but whether we are to Understand that their images sat 
in the sacellmn, resembling those of the Celtic Matrae, or that 
the Norns actually appeared, is not clear. Saxo’s Wood- 
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nymphs, who aid Hotherus, have some traits o£ the Norns, but 
are on the whole more akin to Valkyries. So also have the three 
maidens who prepared Balder’s magic food. The eldest 
maiden, who refused Hotherus a share of this food, is like the 
evilly disposed Norn.““ 

Three Norns, or three chief Norns, are spoken of by Snorri, 
copying Voluspa, which alone of the Eddie poems names the 
three. The ash Yggdrasil grows by Urd’s well: 

‘ Thence come the maidens, great in wisdom, 

Three from the hall beneath the tree, 

Urd one is called, the second Verdandi, 

(On a wooden tablet they scored), Skuld the third. 

Fast they set the lot of life 

To the sons of men, the fate of men.’ 

Urd is also named in Havamal where Loddfafnir says that he 
was by Urd’s well and heard Har (Odin) speak of runes and 
giving counsel. In Svifdagsmal Groa chants a rune to Svipdag 
by which the bolts of Urd on every side shall guard him on the 
road that he goes.^*‘ 

The names of Skuld and Verdandi do not occur again in the 
Eddas, save that Skuld is named as a Valkyrie in Voluspa.^^ 
These names appear to be due to a learned error in the twelfth 
century and interpolated into Voluspa. ‘Urd’ was taken for 
the preterite stem of verpa, ‘ to be,’ and called the Norn of the 
past From the same verb came ‘ Verdandi,’ the Norn of the 
present; and from skulu, denoting the future tense, came 
‘ Skuld,’ the Norn of the future. Some influence from the con- 
ception of the Greek Moirae, denoted as Past, Present, and 
Future in Plato’s Republic, or, more directly, from the seventh 
century encyclopaedist, Isidore of Seville, who speaks of the 
Fates in the same manner, may be admitted here.^® Yet there 
may have been an early belief in three Fates, even if these 
names are influenced from the sources mentioned. This is sup- 
ported by the Voluspa passage about the three giant-maids, if 
these are Norns, and by the Hel^ poem in which three Norns 
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orns are known to the poet who 
k into three may have reflected 


are implied. Three groups of lSl| 
wrote Fajmsmd. This groupin, 
the chief functions of the Norn4 — giving life, giving good or 
evil destiny, and taking away lif 

The Norns, like the Valkyries, are sometimes called Disir 


(singular Dis) . The Disir are 1: 
burg charm. Dis was used of a 
pears in such female names as 


^nked to the Idisi of the Merse- 
woman of higher rank and ap- 
Asdis, Vigdis, Freydisj but it 


generally betokens female supernatural beings. We do not 
know for certain that these were originally spirits of dead 
women. The word Disir is vsed generically, and seems to 
include Norns, Valkyries, and Kyn-fylgjur. ‘ Dis ’ was applied 
to goddesses: Freyja was the Vanadis, ‘ Lady of the Vanir,’ and 
Skadi the Cndurdis, ‘ Snowshoe Lady.’ The word is used in 
the Sagas to denote spirits, and ‘Spadisir’ is used of armed 
female guardian spirits and of p|rophetic women,®^ 

Whatever the Disir were, sacijifice called Disablot was offered 
to them, apparently at harvest oj- in winter. The Heimskringla 
tells how king Adils was at a pisablot in Upsala, and rode his 
horse through the Disarsalr or f hall of the Disir.’ The horse 
tripped and fell, and the king jwas killed. In connexion with 
this Disablot there was a market and a Disathing or court, the 
name surviving as that of a fair called Distingen.^ The Disa- 
blot is mentioned in other Sagas, e.g., the Hervarar-saga. A 
great Disablot was held at king Alf’s at harvest-time. Alfhild 
performed the sacrifice, and in the night, as she was reddening 
the high place, Starkad carried her away.^® 

A trace of a cult of the Norns Is also seen in Saxo’s story of 
Fridlelf. Certain survivals point to the nature of the cult, and 
show how the belief in these a: similar goddesses of fate con- 
tinued in later times. The German Penitential of the ‘ Cor- 
rector ’ has the following question, asked of women: ‘ Hast thou, 
as certain women at certain tines do, prepared a table in thy 
house and placed food and drinc with three knives, that If those 
, sisters called by the ancients Parcae come, they are there re- 
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freshed j and dost thou believe that they are able now or in the 
future to benefit thee? ’ The Penitential of Baldwin of Exeter 
(twelfth century) also condemns this custom, performed in 
hope of good gifts being bestowed on children.®® The ‘ Cor- 
rector ’ cites as an example of a gift conferred by the Parcae, the 
power of changing into a wolf at will.®^ In the Faroe Islands 
the nornagreytur or ‘ Norn groats ’ is the first food eaten by a 
mother after childbirth — a relic of an earlier offering to 
the Norns, who are supposed to show their goodwill to a 
child by setting marks on its nails, the nornasfor. Those who 
have white marks are believed to be lucky. Traces of this 
are found in Norse and German folk-lore. White nail- 
marks betoken that something new or pleasant is about to 
happen.®® 

The medieval belief in fees or in a group of three fees seems 
to have had its origin, especially as they were associated with the 
birth of children, the prosperity of a household, or the death of 
its members, in three sources — the Roman Parcae, the Celtic 
Deae Matres, and the Scandinavian Norns (possibly also the 
Valkyries). In Teutonic folk-story three beings like fees, 
though sometimes of the hag kind, are found, e.g., in ‘ The 
Three Spinners ’ and its variants. Such beings appeared sud- 
denly, haunted wells, bestowed gifts on children, and span. 
Two of them might promise a good, and the third an evil, 
destiny.®® The belief in Nornir and Valkyries must have been 
carried to France by the Northmen and there have influenced 
the fee superstition. The practice of placing food for the Par- 
cae already noted is referred to va. Guillaume au court Nez; 
and, in La Jus de la Feuillie of Adam le Bossu, three fees visit 
a house in Arras where a table has been set for them, but as no 
knife has been provided for one of them, she bestows ill fortune. 
The same custom was long observed in Brittany and Provence, 
where, at a birth or on the last day of the year, a table 
was spread for three fees in order to propitiate them and cause 
them to bring prosperity to the household or endow the 
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child with happiness, just as, in tceland, food was set out for 
the elves in order that they might be propitious to the house- 
hold.®" 

The AS wyrd is represented in English and Scots by ‘ weird,’ 
e.g., ‘ he maun dree his weird ’ (jufiFer his destiny). Some link 
with Teutonic Fate-goddesses is therefore to be found in the 
‘ three weird sisters ’ of our earlier literature. Holinshed relates 
that three women ‘in straunge and ferly apparell, resembling 
creatures of an elder world,’ met Macbeth and Banquo and fore- 
told their destinies. ‘ These women were either the weird sis- 
ters, that is the goddesses of destinie, or else some niraphs or 
feiries, endued with knowledge or prophecie by their Nicro- 
manticall science.’ They are Sha cespeare’s witches or weird sis- 
ters, the Fatae or Parcae of Boece’s History. A story of ‘ The 


weird Sisters ’ is mentioned in The Complaynt of Scotland, but 
it is now unknown, and the additions to Warner’s Albion’s Eng- 
land (1616 A.D.) speak of ‘the weird elves,’ as Spenser has 
‘ three fatal Impes ’ in his Ruines of Time, and Chaucer ‘ the 
fatal sustrin ’ (sisters), akin to ‘ t le weird lady of the woods ’ in 
Percy’s ballad, who prophesied from a cave about Lord Albert’s 
child, then stole him away and nurtured him.®® 

Whatever the ultimate origin of the Norns and similar dis- 
pensers of destiny may have been, they had human counterparts 
in actual prophetesses or ma^c-wielders, like the old Scots 
‘spae-wife,’ who foretold an 'nfant’s future, or the Norse 
Spakona or Volva. In some references to these it is not easy to 
say where the human aspect ends and the supernatural begins. 
As Grimm says : ‘ prophesying, inspiring and boon-bestowing 
women were always supposed to pass through the country, 
knocking at the houses of those whom they would bless,’ and 
‘ tales of travelling gifting soroiresses were much in vogue all 
through the Middle Ages.’ ®® In the story of Nomagest the 
Norns are called Volor and Sf akonur, and are said to travel 
through the land. In Viga-Glums-saga a Volva or spae-wife 
called Oddibjorg goes about the land, prophesying and telling 




LATE XXXII 

The Gundestrupp Bowl 

Above. Horned god from the Gundestrupp bowl, 
copied from a Celtic original of a god with horns, 
necklace, serpent, and stags. See Plates XVI and 
XXV of in this Series. 

Below. Sacrificial scene from the inside of the 
Gundestrupp bowl. The priest is holding a human 
victim over the vessel of sacrifice for the blood to gush 
forth. A process; on of warriors is also depicted. 
Among the ancieni Cimbri a priestess went with the 
army. She cut the throat of a human victim over the 
rim of a cauldron, and took auspices from the blood 
that flowed into it. 
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stories, her prophecies depending on the kind of entertainment 
which she receives.*^ Quite possibly the supernatural Norns 
were a reflection of such actual women who claimed and were 
believed to possess powers of prophecy and even of influence on 
human destiny. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
VALKl^RIES 

T he Valkyries attained tilLir greatest development in 
Viking times, with the growth of war and of Odin as 
War-god and chief deity, and skaldic poetry doubtless aided in 
this. Yet their personality is of ipore remote origin. 

The ON Valkyrjor (singular Valkyrja) means ‘ Choosers of 
the slain ’ (valr, ‘ the host of the plain,’ i.e., in battle, and kjosa^ 
‘to choose’ — a word used for fihe acceptance of sacrifice by a 
god). They were also called Valmeyjar, ‘ Battle-maids ’j 
Hjalmmeyjar, ‘ Helmet-maids I j Oskraeyjar, ‘Wish-maids,’ 
because they performed the jlvish of Odin (or, perhaps, 
‘ Adopted-maids,’ i.e., adopted ny Odin, just as dead warriors 
in Valhall were his ‘Adopted sons,’ oskasynir)-, Herjan’s 
(Odin’s) Disir. The names Hjplmvitr, Folkvitr, and Sarvitr, 
meaning respectively ‘ Helmet ’-, ‘ Battle ’-, and ‘ Wound- 
wight,’ also occur. To these nanaes correspond the AS Sigewif, 
ON Sigrmeyjar.^ 

Snorri describes them in their final form. They serve in 
Valhall, carry drink, and attend to the table-service and ale- 
flagons. Odin sends them to every battle. They choose or 
determine men’s feyness and award victory. Guth, Rota, and 
Skuld, the youngest Norn, ride p choose {kjosd) the slain and 
decide fights.^ 

The Eddie poems have several references to purely super- 


natural Valkyries and also to 
mortal descent with certain superj 


found in the heroic poems. In whnnlsmal Odin tells how cer- 


tain Valkyries bring the horn at 


i^alkyries who are maidens of 
natural powers. The latter are 


his will, and carry beer to the 


warriors in Valhall. These aip Hrist or ‘ Shaker,’ Mist or 
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‘ Mist,’ Skeggjold or ‘ Axe-time,’ Skogul or ‘ the Raging one,’ 
Hild or ‘ Warrior,’ Thrud or ‘ Might,’ Hlok or ‘ the Shrieker ’ 
or ‘ the Fetter,’ Herfjotur or ‘ Host-fetter,’ Goll ( ? ), Geirronul 
or ‘ Spear-bearer,’ Randgrid or ‘Shield-bearer,’ Rathgrid, 
‘Plan-destroyer’ (?), and Reginleif, or ‘Companion of the 
gods’ (?). Other names are found in Volusfa and in the 
Sagas.® The Valkyries ride to the battle-field, helmeted, their 
birnies red with blood, sparks flying from their spears. Light- 
ning accompanies them. Or, as in another account, they fly from 
Heaven, helmed maids, wound-givers. War follows their ap- 
pearance, and a splendid description of their assembling, ready 
to ride over the earth, occurs in Volusfa. They ride through air 
and sea, three, nine, or thrice nine in number, one riding first. 
Their horses shake themselves. From their manes drop dew in 
the dales and hail on the lofty trees, bringing fruitfulness to 
men. They exercise care over heroes dear to them and guard 
their ships.^ If the allusion to Valkyries in the flyting between 
Sinfjotli and Gudmund in Helgakvitha Hundingsbana is based 
on myth, then the warriors in Valhall fought for the possession 
of some of them. Sinfjotli says of Gudmund: 

‘ Thou wast, evil witch, a Valkyrie, 

Loathsome and malicious, in Odin’s hall, 

The warriors must ever fight. 

Wilful woman, on thy account.’ ® 

Where the Valkyries come to the battle-field the wolf (‘ the 
horse of the giantess ’) and their birds, the ravens, are gorged 
with the slain.® Hence such kennings for battle as ‘ storm ’ or 
‘ storm-wind of the Valkyries,’ or ‘ Hild’s game.’ ’ 

At Balder’s funeral Frigg and the Valkyries rode with Odin.® 
In the Volsunga-saga Ljod, daughter of the giant Hrimnir, is 
Odin’s Oskmaer, ‘ wish- ’ or ‘ adopted-maid,’ and when Rerir 
prayed for a child, Odin and Freyja heard, and Ljod was sent 
to him with an apple, flying in the form of a crow and dropping 
it into his lap. Eventually she married Volsung, the child 
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granted to Rerir.® Like gods and 'leroes the Valkyries ride on 
horses, and also hover over battle-fields, sent by Odin to choose 
those who are to fall, perhaps to cai;.se their death, to award vic- 
tory, and to lead the chosen to Valiall, where they serve them 
with ale. Freyja also chose the slain and was called Val-Freyja 
and ‘ Possessor of the slain,’ and s le poured ale in Valhall on 
one occasion.^® 

The appearing of the Valkyriiis indicated battle. Glum 
dreamed that two women sprinkler . blood over the land from a 
trough, a prophecy of the fighting which was to follow. In the 
verse attached to this story these wamen are called ‘ goddesses ’ 
and ‘ a host of divine beings riding over the land.’ In the 
Sturlunga-saga there is a dream abc ut two blood-stained women 
rowing in a boat, while blood dro]3ped around. One of them 
sang that they were Gunn and Gcndul, and that blood rained 
before men fell in fight. This was an omen of fighting in Ice- 
land.’'® Before Harald Hardrad:. sailed for England, Gyrd 
dreamed of a woman holding a snort sword and a trough of 
blood, and Thord of a woman sittiiig on a wolf with a corpse in 
its mouth.’® These dream-women are of the Valkyrie kind. 

The skalds picture Odin sending Valkyries to choose the slain 
and conduct them to Valhall. Bragi’s song of Lodbrok ends: 

‘ Home bid me the Valkyries, 

Who from high \’alhall, 

Odin hither sent to me. 

Gladly ale with .;3iisir 
Shall I drink in high seat.”* 

In the Hakonarmal on Hakon’s death, the Valkyries Gondul 
and Skogul are sent by Odin to choose among the kings one of 
the race of Yngvi-Frey to enter his service. They go to the 
battle-field. The king is dying. Gondul says that the gods’ 
army is waxing great now that Hskon and a host are coming to 
Valhall. Hakon sees the Valkyries mounted, with helmets and 
shields, and asks why deserved w ctory was withheld. Skogul 
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says that thus they had arranged it. Hakon kept the field till 
his enemies fled. Now the Valkyries must ride to the city of 
the gods to tell Odin that a mighty king is coming to him.^® In 
the earlier Eiriksmal Odin awakes from a dream in which 
he had bidden the heroes prepare the benches and fill the 
beer-vats, and the Valkyries to bear the wine, as if a king 
and host were coming. This precedes the coming of Elrik to 
Valhall.^® 

The punishment of Sigrdrifa (Brynhild) by Odin shows that 
a Valkyrie might be self-willed and not carry out Odin’s wishes. 
Odin had promised victory to Hjalmgunnar, but the Valkyrie 
slew him in battle, favouring his opponent Agnar. Odin pricked 
her with a sleep-thorn, which caused her to sleep till Sigurd 
waked her, and said that she would never again win victory in 
battle but would be married. She was bound by this spell in a 
shield-tower, surrounded by fire, on a high mountain.^^ 

The heroic poems of the Edda show that heroic women of 
mortal birth were regarded by the poets as Valkyries and 
dowered with supernatural power. Brynhild, daughter of 
Budli, is either confused with a Valkyrie of that name, or herself 
regarded as one. Oddrun bids her wear the helmet and say 
that she will be a Wish-maid, but she is described in human 
terms. She is the ‘ victory-bringer ’ {sigrdrifa), a word re- 
garded as a proper name, that of a Valkyrie different from Bryn- 
hild. She rides her horse Vingskornir and wears helmet and 
coat-of-mail.’® Svava, daughter of king Eylimi, is called a 
Valkyrie, one of nine whom Helgi sees riding. She gives him 
his name and tells him where to find a superb sword.’® Sigrun, 
daughter of king Hogni, is a third human Valkyrie. Helgi saw 
the Valkyries coming and addressed Sigrun, here called ‘ the 
southern Dis,’ and in the sequel married her.®“ According to the 
poet, Sigrun was reborn as the Valkyrie Kara.®’ The epithets 
applied to these heroines are those which would be applied to 
supernatural Valkyries — ‘white,’ ‘fair, with helmed head,’ 
‘ bright in corslet,’ ‘ sun-bright,’ ‘ with clear, brilliant hue,’ 
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‘ gold-decked,’ ‘ richly decked witd gold.’ Sometimes Valkyries 
are characterized as coming from or belonging to the South — 
suthronn, droser suthronar^ ‘ southern women,’ Diser suthronar, 
and this is true of Sigrun."^ 

These heroine Valkyries shield their favourites in battle, pro- 
tect their ships, and bring ill to their foes. Brynhild also taught 
magic runes to Sigurd. 

Were beings like Valkyries known in other parts of the Teu- 
tonic area? The Idisi of the Merseburg charm (South Ger- 
many) correspond to the Disir among whom Valkyries were in- 
cluded. The charm says that the Ipisi sat down. Some fastened 
bonds, presumably on enemy prisoners. Some held back the 
host, perhaps by magic or by taking part in the fight. Some 
tugged at the fetters, i.e., of prison^ers whom they favoured. By 
repeating this charm, which must refer to some myth about the 
Idisi and their actions, and by ac^ding: ‘ Leap forth from the 
bonds, escape the enemy,’ fetters were supposed to be unloosed. 
The actions of the Idisi correspond to some degree to what un- 
derlies the names of certain Valkjiries, viz., Hlok, if this means 
‘ Fetter,’ and Herfjotur, ‘ Fetter if the host,’ or perhaps ‘ panic 
terror,’ such as Is indicated by the ON word herjjqtwry thus 
holding back the enemy by terror. In the Hardar-saga it is 
said that ‘ over Hord the her j jot Is come,’ but he got rid of this 
‘ magic band ’ {galdraband) on two occasions. On the third he 
was overcome by it and slain. The Sturlunga-saga gives several 
examples of this palsying terror, followed by death. Herfj gturr 
or panic terror befell men in battle or seeking security in flight. 
Thus Gudmund and Svarthofdi were fleeing from Illugi, when 
the former fell back. His companion asked him if herfj gturr 
had come over him. Illugi now gained upon him and slew 
hlm.^® The Idisi who loose fettprs recall the magic runes for 
loosing chains in Havamal and Sylfdagsmal.^* 

In the Idisi as a group of female spirits of war we may thus 
see an old Germanic source of the later, more specialized Norse 
group of Valkyries, of whom Herfjotur would be the spirit or 
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goddess who causes paralysing terror, thus making the enemy as 
if bound with fetters. In the field of battle which, as Tacitus 
says, was called Idistaviso by the Cheruscans, or according to the 
suggested reading which has won general acceptance, Idisiaviso, 
some have seen a place called after the Idisi ■ — ‘ field of the 
Idisi,’ as if they had aided in a victory there. Idisi means 
‘ women ’ or, more definitely, ‘ supernatural women,’ like the 
Greek 

The Anglo-Saxon word Waelcyrge (equivalent of Valkyrie) 
is glossed Bellona, Erinys, Tisiphone, Parca, venefca. Another 
gloss speaks of eyes as ‘ Waelcyrigean eagan ’ or ‘ gorgoneus,’ as 
if their eyes were terrible as a Gorgon’s.^® The Wselcyrge was 
thus a sinister being, and other references rather suggest a super- 
natural witch than a Valkyrie. The older War-maidens may 
have degenerated into witch-like beings. An Anglo-Saxon 
charm against pain supposed to be inflicted by a little spear 
thrown by supernatural beings from the air calls it esa gescot, 
ylfa gescoty hcegtessan gescot (‘shot of xEsir, of elves, of 
witches ’). Though the charm refers more immediately to 
witches, these are described rather as Valkyries riding through 
the air. ‘Loud were they, yea, loud as they rode over hills j 
haughty were they as they rode over lands.’ Then it speaks of 
these ‘ mighty women ’ mustering their hosts and sending forth 
their whizzing spears. Wulfstan, archbishop of York (1022- 
23 A.D.), refering to Danish invaders and Anglo-Saxon traitors, 
says of them that ‘ here in England there are witches and 
Waelcyrgean.’ Thus the name had become one of ill omen. 
The word Sigewif, ‘ Victorious women,’ mentioned in a charm, 
may point to the older functions of the Anglo-Saxon Waelcyrge, 
though here referring merely to bees, the charm forming a 
blessing of bees. Kemble renders it: ‘ Sit ye, victorious women, 
descend to earth j never fly ye wildly to the wood} be 
ye as mindful to me of good, as every man is of food and 
landed possessions.’ Bees were supposed to have prophetic 
powers."® 
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Saxo’s virgines silvestres in 
Valkyries in their functions — j 
giving victory to their favourite: 


the Hotherus story resemble 
[taking part invisibly in battle, 
j, governing the fortunes of war 5 


but they have traits of the Waldfrauen of German lore and also 
of fees and elfins. Very often a hero, misled by a mist as Hoth- 
erus was, meets supernatural beings in a wonderful dwelling, 
which afterwards vanishes with them.®® This glamour incident 
runs through all folk-belief and occurs in Snorri’s Edda. The 
woodland traits of Saxo’s Valkyries recall the Valkyrie- 
Swan-maidens of V olundarkvifha, as we shall see in the next 
Chapter. 

Thus supernatural women resembling Valkyries were known 
elsewhere than in Norway. 

In their power over the fate of men in battle and their pro- 
phetic gifts as displayed, e.g., tw Brynhild and by the virgines 
silvestres in Saxo’s story, who, by auspciis ductibuSy decide the 
fortunes of war, the Valkyries have affinity with the Norns, the 


youngest of whom, Skuld, is 
kyries in V olundarkvitha are s] 


id to be a Valkyrie. The Val- 
inners, like the Norns, and one is 


called Alvitr, ‘ All-wise.’ Aniepisode in the Njals-saga is also 
significant. Before the battle pf Clontarf in 1014 a.d. between 
Irishmen and Norsemen, Daurrud in Caithness had a vision in 
which he saw twelve women riding through the air to a bower, 
while blood dropped from the sky. Looking in, he saw them 
engaged in a horrible kind of weaving. The reels and shuttles 
were arrows and a sword, the spindles spears, the weights men’s 
heads, the web was of human e ntrails. They sang a song — the 
Daurrudar-ljod — given in 1 he Saga, as they wove the web 
for the coming battle and prc phesied the course of the future. 

the women were Valkyries, about 
; destinies, and, as ‘ corpse-choosing 
slain. Their gruesome weaving 
I It, and the woof is ‘ war-winning.’ 


North with one piece j six to 


This weaving-song shows that] 
to ride to the fight, guiding its 
spirits,’ taking charge of the 
forebodes the course of the fig' 

The weaving ended, they torfe the web in two: six rode to the 


the South with the other. Their 






PLATE XXXIII 
Ritual Vessel on Wheels 

This vessel, perhaps used in sacrifice or in rain- 
magic, or possibly for bur aing incense, was found at 
Peckatel, Schwerin. It stsnds sixteen inches high, and 
the diameter of the vessel s mouth is fourteen inches. 
Similar vessels have been : bund in Seeland and Scho- 
nen. Bronze Age. 
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prophecy will now come to pass. A similar conception of weav- 
ing fates of warriors occurs in Beowulf in the phrase wigspeda 
gewiofUy ‘the weavings of victory,’ as if a battle’s fate were 
woven by higher powers.®^ 

The Norns wove the fate of men in general: Valkyries could 
be represented as weaving the fate of battle and the fateful death 
of warriors. Norns and Valkyries are both included among the 
Disir, the Valkyries being ‘ Herjan’s Disir ’ and Sigrun ‘ the 
southern Dis.’ Snorri speaks of the kennings for ‘ women ’ as 
‘ the names of goddesses, Valkyries, Norns, and Disir.’ In the 
Asmundar-saga Asmund saw in a dream women with weapons 
standing over him, telling him he was singled out for supremacy, 
and that they, his Spadisir, would aid him against his enemies.®® 
These women are like Valkyries, but also resemble the weapon- 
bearing guardian spirits or Hamingjur. The Valkyries have 
also, like the Norns, a prophetic aspect. Their appearance fore- 
tells battle, as already indicated, usually through a dream of 
women pouring blood out of a trough, as examples in the Sagas 
show.®^ 

Besides having affinity with the Norns the Valkyries have 
some traits of Swan-maidens, as we shall see in the next 
Chapter. 

To what earlier conception may the later aspect of the 
Valkyries be traced? They resemble the War-goddesses or 
War-spirits of Irish mythology, whose symbols or incarnations 
were scald-crows, just as ravens were connected with Valkyries 
— ‘ choughs of the Valkyries.’ ®® Such Germanic War-spirits 
would not at first be strictly personalized: rather would they be 
a group, like the Idisi. Some then became more definitely 
personal, like the German War-goddesses of inscriptions — 
Vihansa, Hariasa, Harimella, or the goddess Baduhenna men- 
tioned by Tacitus. The derivations of these names show that 
the goddesses were connected with war and the host, and the 
name Baduhenna is cognate to that of the Irish War-goddess 
Badb.®® With the growing dominance of Odin and the warrior 
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Valhall conception, the Valkyries took more definite shape as 
Odin’s servants. The passage abeady cited from Helgakvitha 
Hjorvardssonar seems to connect them with the fruitfulness of 
the earth, but unless they and their steeds are poetically re- 
garded as clouds dropping dew and moisture, they do not seem 
to have been regarded as nature spirits. 

As War-spirits the Valkyries may be reflexions of actual fe- 
male warriors such as were known in Germanic custom and re- 
ferred to by Flavius Vopiscus, I)io Cassius, and Paulus Dia- 
conus.®'^ These are the ‘ shield-lmaids,’ skjald-meyjary of the 
Huns, spoken of in AtlakvithayYnd apparently known also in 
Scandinavia. They took part in me famous Bravalla battle, ac- 
cording to the Sogubrot and Saxo, who says that they had 
women’s bodies, but souls of mer 
daughter of Siward, king of the < 
other like-minded maidens, and j 
as men and devoted themselves 
rather than kisses, and preferred fighting to love’! Such 
shield-maids may have given a hint for the existence of War- 
spirits, and it is possible that the ghosts of such women may 
have been regarded as spirits carrying on warfare in the unseen, 
as the spirits of warriors did, and so becoming spirits of battle, 
Idisi and Valk3rries.®“ A curious belief, perhaps based on mem- 
ories of shield-maids and their gliosts, is found in the Penitential 
of the German ‘ Corrector,’ in i question asked of an alleged 
witch: ‘ Dost thou believe, as certain women are accustomed to 
believe, that in the silence of :he night, when the doors are 


Saxo also speaks of Alfhild, 
foths, who was a sea-rover with 
Df Danish women who dressed 
to war. ‘They offered war 


closed, thou, with other membe: 
air even to the clouds, and therl 


s of the devil, are raised in the 
; dost fight with others, giving 

and receiving wounds? ’ ' 

The derivation of the Valk|^ries from nightmare demons, 
favoured by some scholars, rests mainly on the idea of the her- 
fjqturr as indicating ‘panic tepor,’ a paralysis of the limbs 
equivalent to the effects supposed to be caused by the nightmare 
demon. But as only one Valkyrie bears a name, Herf jotur, re- 
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sembling herf joturr, such a derivation is hardly likely. The 
German Walriderske, ‘ Rider of the dead,’ is thought to be a 
folk-survival of the Valkyries in this earlier aspect.*’ There is 
no reason, however, to go beyond their origin in actual War- 
spirits. 



Ij 

CHAPTER XXV 

i 

SWAN-MAIDENS 

T he world-wide myth of th(| Swan-maidens has its place in 
Scandinavian mythology. ‘ The main features of the 
myth are that the hero of the tjale sees birds — swans, geese, 
or ducks — flying to a lake, whep, doffing their feather dresses 
or wings, they become beautiful] maidens, usually of a super- 
natural kind. Stealing up to tiheir dresses, he takes one of 
them, and its owner is now in his power and becomes his wife. 
But long after, because she regains her dress or because her 
husband breaks a tabu concerning her, she flies away. 

The story is sometimes told of a dog, seal, or wolf, or the 
captured woman has scarce a trjace of the animal. There are 
also stories in which merely paift of a woman’s clothing is cap- 
tured and there is no shape-shi|Fting, and in these there seems 
to lie the key to the whole groud — the idea that for one person 
to gain possession of an article of clothing, ornament, hair or nail 
clippings, or even to learn the secret name of another person, 
brings that person within his ppwer. Any such thing contains 
the power of its owner, or is so nijiuch a part of him that whatever 
is done to it is done to him. T o gain possession of it is to have its 
owner at one’s mercy. With tnie weakening of such beliefs, the 
story would be told of supernatjjiral women only, and it was now 
influenced by stories of the tot^istic Beast Marriage group, in 
which a wife is both animal apd human, and can take human 
form at will. When the incidents of this last group of tales 
were attracted into the group |?hich told of a woman captured 
because a man gained possessicli of her garment or the like, the 
totemistic origin of the Beast iMarriage stories had been long 
forgotten. But the animal skii now took the place of the gar- 
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ment. Two story groups thus coalesced as neatly as do the ani- 
mal and human natures in the Swan-maidend 

The widespread occurrence o£ the swan in these stories may 
be due to its grace and beauty, but its popularity in Scandinavian 
story may also be traced to the fact that the wild swan is so well 
known there. 

The deities of the Edda-s could assume bird form through 
donning a feather-dress, fjapr-hamr^ cognates of which word are 
found in other Teutonic languages. 

The Swan-maiden story forms part of V olundarkvitha, the 
tale of Volund (Weyland the Smith), which reached Scandi- 
navia from Saxon regions. It is told first in a prose Introduc- 
tion, and then in the poem itself. Volund, Slagfid, and E^l 
were sons of a king of the Finns. They hunted wild beasts and 
went on snow-shoes. At Ulfdalir, where was a lake Ulfsjar, 
they built themselves a house. One morning they found on the 
shore of the lake three women spinning flax. Near them were 
their swan-dresses, aptar-hamiry for they were Valkyries. Two 
of them were daughters of king Hlodyer — Hladgud the 
Swan-white and Hervor the All-wise; the third was Olrun, 
Kjar’s daughter from Valland. The brothers took them to their 
dwelling: Egil had Olrim, Slagfid took Swan- white, and Volund 
took All- wise. For seven winters they dwelt there, and then 
the women flew off to find battles, and came back no more. Two 
of the brothers set out to seek them, but Volund remained be- 
hind. Nothing is said of the heroes’ gaining possession of the 
maidens through their swan-dresses, but this must have been 
part of the original story. Nor do we hear that the maidens re- 
captured them, but as they flew away, they must have done so. 

The poem which now goes on to tell this part of the story is 
fragmentary and confused. The three sisters are said to fly from 
the south through Myrkwood, following their fate. They rest 
by the shore, these southern maids, and spin flax. Then follow 
their names, and it is said of Swan-white that she wore swan- 
feathers, svan-fjaprar. The account of their capture is lost, but 
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the next lines tell how they threw their arms round the necks of 
the heroes. In the eighth winter they yearned for Myrkwood. 
The heroes returned from himting jlo find them gone and sought 
them everywhere. j 

A German version of this storjj, whether derived from the 
original Saxon tale is unknown, o4purs in a fourteenth century 
poem. Wieland (Volund) was searching for Angelburga when 
he saw three maidens bathing in a fountain, their doves’ feather- 
dresses lying near. They had flown thither and, on touching the 
ground, had become maidens. By means of a magic root which 
made him invisible Wieland was able to gain the dresses. The 
maidens wept, but he insisted that one should marry him ere he 
gave them back. This was agreed to and Wieland chose that 
one of the three who proved to be Angelburga, long loved by 
him, but never seen till then.^ 

The theft of swan-dresses form^ an incident in Helreid Bryn- 
hildar. Brynhild, who moves on her seat ‘ like a swan on the 
wave,’ and her seven companions had hid their swan-dresses 
beneath an oak. There the king ( Agnar? ) found them and they 
were forced to do him service.® 

Brynhild and her companions Sand the Swan-maidens of the 
Volund story are Valkyries. So aso is Kara who appears in the 
form of a swan. The Swan-maidens of Vol-mdarkvitha long 
to return to the wood — Myrkwood. Their names Hladgud 
and Hervor are explained philologically as indicating connexion 
with armies and war. They fly a|vay to find battles. They thus 
resemble the Valkyrie Wood-maidens in Saxo’s story, and have 
obvious Valkyrie traits. The Valkyrie Kara hovered as a swan 
over her beloved hero Helgi in; battle. By magic charms she 
blunted the weapons of his opponents. In his fight with 
Hromund, Helgi swung his swcjrd so high in air that it cut off 
one of her feet. She fell to the b-ound and was no longer able 
to protect him, so he was slain by Hromund.^ 

This curious mingling of Valkyries and Swan-maidens may 
have arisen from traits which jthey possessed in common — 
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flying through the air (though by different methods), knowl- 
edge of the future, links with an earthly heroj but in other re- 
spects they are quite distinct. While imagination dowered 
Valkyries with properties of Swan-maidens, the true Swan- 
maiden was never a Valkyrie. 

The Swan-maidens of universal folk-story are usually of 
supernatural character, and perhaps they represent most closely 
Water-spirits, who would take the form of birds floating on the 
water. Such seems to be the nature of the three ‘wise Water- 
women,’ weisen M-eerweiber, of the Nibelungenliedy whose 
garments Hagene took, thus getting them into his power and 
compelling them to prophesy. One said he would have great 
honour, thus inducing him to return their garments. Another 
then said that the first had deceived him. The poem does not 
say that their dresses were of feathers, but they are described as 
‘ wonderful,’ and the women are said to swim ‘ as birds upon the 
flood.’ ' In this episode there is no love motif nor does it occur 
in a story told by Saxo. Fridleif, king of Denmark, heard an 
unusual sound in the air and saw three swans flying and calling 
above him. They told how Hythin was rowing on the sea, while 
his serf drank out of gold. Better than Hythin’s was the state 
of the serf. They then dropped a belt on which was writing by 
which their song was interpreted. Hythin, or rather his son 
(the text is confused), had been captured by a giant — the serf, 
and forced to row his boat. Fridleif must rescue him, and now 
he sets out to do this. These birds are Swan-maidens, urging 
Fridleif to an heroic deed." 

In German medieval romance and in tales current from Ice- 
land to South Germany, the Swan-maiden appears. A medieval 
tale with many variants tells of a knight who saw a maiden 
bathing in a forest lake. He took a gold chain which she had 
laid aside and now she could not fly away. Because of the chain 
or necklace such women were called Wunschelwybere. She be- 
came his wife and bore him seven sons, each with a necklace by 
which they could become swans,’’ An old Swedish tale relates 
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that a knight captured the swan-garment o£ a maiden and mar- 
ried her. Many years after she regained it and flew away, 
though she had borne him several jchildren.® A more recent 
Swedish story has a hunter for hero. He saw three swans flying 
to a lake where, dofiing their swan-c(resses, they became beauti- 
ful girls. Their robes appeared like linen. Advised by his 
foster-mother, he took the dress of the youngest and most beau- 
tiful and so gained her as wife. Seven years later he showed 
her the dress and told her the story. She took it, and that in- 
stant became a swan and flew away.® The seven years recall the 
same period in the Volund story: i|t occurs often in fairy-tales, 
especially in those where a mortal is in the power of elfins and 
escapes at the end of that time. 

The swan is often a prophetic bird in Germanic and other 
folk-belief, just as the Swan-maidens also sometimes foretell the 
future. In Eddie cosmogony two swans are fed in Urd’s well, 
the well of the Norns, and from them comes the race of swans.’’® 
Whether this has any connexion with the Swan-maiden myth or 
with Norns as Swan-maidens is unknown. 

The story of the Knight of the Swan had many variants, 
mainly Germanic. Vincent of Beaijvais gives an early version in 
which a skiff drawn by a swan attacjied to it by a silver chain was 
seen on the Rhine at Cologne. From it a knight leaped ashore, 
and then swan and skiff disappe^ed. Long after, when the 
knight had married and had many children, the swan returned 
with the boat. The knight leaped into it and was seen no more. 
His descendants were living in Vmcent’s day.^^ 

In other versions the knight is ancestor of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon or of other noble persons, and (is also identified with Lohen- 
grin, son of Percival, the tale being thus linked to Arthurian 
romance.^® The Swan-knight wlib comes and goes so mysteri- 
ously is a denizen of the Other '|V’orld, and his disappearance 
was the result of his wife’s asking his name or whence he had 
come. Grimm tried to connect | this romance, of which still 
earlier forms must have existed, ■with the Danish hero-ancestor 
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Sceaf or his father Scyld, who, as a child, was conveyed in a boat 
to the land which he was to aid and rule, sleeping on a sheaf of 
corn (hence the name Sceaf), with weapons and treasure. At 
his death, his body was put in the boat which then disappeared 
as it had come.“ There is, however, no swan in the legend of 
this culture-hero. 

The origin of the Knight of the Swan is explained in later 
forms of the romance by connecting him with the story of the 
swan-children. Seven children were born at a birth to the wife 
of a king, each with a silver chain round its neck. Through the 
enmity of the king’s mother they were exposed, but a hermit 
saved them. She then sent men to slay them, but they con- 
tented themselves with taking the chains, and now the children 
became swans. One of them, Helyas, was absent, and became 
protector of the swans, eventually regaining their chains, when 
they reassumed human form. One of them, however, had to 
remain a swan, for his chain had been melted to form a goblet. 
This swan later drew the skiff of Helyas, the Knight of the 
Swan. 

This story existed separately before it was joined to the Swan- 
knight tale in the twelfth century, and in some versions of it the 
sister, not one of the brothers, is guardian of the others. One 
of the earliest versions is told by the monk Johannes in his 
Dolofathos, c.ii 90 A.D. Here the mother of the swan-children 
is called a nym-fha, and was probably a Water-elfin.^^ 



CHAPTER XXVI 
DWARFS 

T he Teutonic forms of the English word ‘ dwarf ’ are: ON 
dvergr, OS dvargher, AS Mweorg, OHG twerg, OF 
dweorh. These can be traced back for at least twelve centuries, 
showing that the belief in dwarfs must have been held by the 
undivided Teutons. The word may be connected etymologi- 
cally with the idea of hurting or oppressing, as by the nightmare 
spirit, or with that of deceiving or hurting through deception — 
a root-meaning akin to that of the various forms of the word 

‘elf.’ I 

Eddie cosmogony tells of the origin of the dwarfs. A later 
addition to Volusfa shows the gods in council. Who would 
shape the dwarf race from Brirrar’s blood and the bones of 
Blaenn? Motsognir, mightiest of dwarfs, was created, then 
Durin. At Durin’s command the pwarfs made many figures of 
human form in (or out of) the earth. Then follows a catalogue 
of dwarfs’ names.’^ Brimir and Blaenn may be names of Ymir, 
from whose flesh and blood eartti and sea were made. The 
phrase ‘figures of human form! does not make quite clear 
whether these were men createclj by dwarfs, or, more likely, 
dwarfs created in human form by Ihe chief dwarfs. 

Snorri quotes these stanzas, but gives his own prose version. 
The gods sitting in council recalled that the dwarfs had quick- 
ened in the mould and underneatl| the earth, as maggots in flesh. 
They had received shape and life in Ymir’s flesh, but now, by 
the gods’ decree, they had hunian understanding and form. 
They dwell in the earth and in stqnes.^ Snorri had already told 
how the gods placed under ea|h corner of the overarching 
Heaven a dwarf — Austre, ‘EaSt’j Vestre, ‘West’} Nordre, 
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‘ North ’j and Sudre, ‘South,’ names which appear in the 
catalogue. Heaven is therefore called ‘ Task or Bur- 
den of the dwarfs ’ or ‘ Helmet of Austre,’ etc.® 

With this Eddie account of the origin of the dwarfs may be 
compared that in the German Heldenhuch. God made dwarfs 
for the cultivation of waste lands and mountains, and made them 
artful and wise to know good and evil and the uses of all things. 
They erected splendid hollow hills. Giants were created to kill 
wild beasts and dragons and so to give security to the dwarfs. 
Heroes were also created for their aid.* This must be based on 
some older pagan myth. 

Of some of the dwarfs V oluspa says that they went from stone 
dwellings through moist fields to sand fields — a poetic account 
of a dwarf migration or of their power over various parts of 
nature, rocks, earth, and moisture. Snorri quotes the passage, 
and then divides dwarfs into those dwelling in mould and in 
stones, and those who proceed from Svarin’s mound to Aurvangr 
on Joruplain.® There is no doubt that the dwelling of dwarfs is 
underground, within hills and rocks. 

Some of the Norns are said to be daughters of the dwarf 
Dvalin. Dvalin is a representative dwarf, since other dwarfs are 
‘Dvalin’s host’} the sun is called by dwarfs ‘Dvalin’s de- 
ceiver’} and Dvalin gave magic runes to the dwarfs.® The 
dwarf Thjodrorir, otherwise unknown, sang before Telling’s 
doors a magic song which gave strength to gods, ability to elves, 
and wisdom to Odin.^ Other dwarfs are named as doing certain 
deeds or are otherwise singled out for notice. There are the 
nine who, with Loki, built Menglod’s palace. Daenn and 
Nabbe made the boar Hildesvini for Freyja. Lit was kicked by 
Thor into Balder’s pyre. Fjalar and Galarr slew Kvasir and 
thus obtained the mead of poetry. Alviss, ‘ All-knowing,’ is 
prominent in Alvissmal. Th.& dwarf Sindri’s race possess a 
hall of gold in Nidafell, according to Volusfet. This is appar- 
ently in Hel, and near it is the giant Brimir’s beer-hall. The 
verse is a later interpolation. Snorri calls the hall itself Sindri, 
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and makes it a future abode of righteous men.® Other dwarfs 
are named in myths cited in this Chapter. 

As we have seen the Eddie dwarfs are hardly to be distin- 
guished from the Dokkalfar and Sv^rtalfar, although Odin^s 
Raven-song mentions dwarfs and Dokkalfar separately.® Cer- 
tain dwarfs’ names show a connexion with the elves — Alf, 
Gandalf, Vindalf, while Dainn is a name shared by both a dwarf 
and an elf. Alberich {alb = ‘ elf ’) Was a king of dwarfs, and 
Volund, skilled in that smith-work for which dwarfs were 
famous, and himself taught it by a dwarf, was yet a ‘ prince ’ 
and ‘ lord ’ of elves. Grimm, who identifies dwarfs and Svartal- 
far, points to Pomeranian folk-lore Which divided dwarfs into 
white, brown, and black, according tci their dress.^® 

Dwarfs were skilled in smith-work and their work was often 
of a magical kind. Loki, having cut off Sif’s hair, and threat- 
ened with vengeance by Thor, swore to get the Svartalfar to 
make hair of gold for Sif. He thWefore went to the dwarfs 
called Ivaldi’s sons, and they made Ihe hair, as well as the ship 
Skidbladnir and Odin’s spear Gungimr. Loki wagered his head 
with the dwarf Brokk that his brother Sindri would not make 
three equally precious things. Sindn bade Brokk blow the bel- 
lows and not cease till the work was done. Loki, transformed 
into a fly, stung Brokk three times ijh hope of making him stop 
blowing, but he could not hinder the precious things from being 
forged. These were a bear witH golden bristles, the ring 
Draupnir, and a hammer. Sindri sejnt Brokk to Asgard to claim 
the wager. Loki presented the spe^r to Odin, the gold hair to 
Thor, and the ship to Frey. Brok^ also presented his gifts — 
the ring to Odin, the boar to Freyii and the hammer to Thor, 
telling the magical virtues of each.ij The gods sat in judgment 
on the gifts, and the decision of Od^, Thor, and Frey was to be 
final. They decided that the hammer was best of all, their 
sure defence against the Frost-gia|its, and that the dwarf had 
won the wager. Loki offered to |edeem his head, but Brokk 

cried Loki, but Brokk could 
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not, for Loki wore the shoes with which he went through air 
and over water. Brokk asked Thor to catch him, and he did so. 
Loki told Brokk that he might have the head but not the neck. 
The dwarf took a thong and a knife and would have bored a 
hole in Loki’s lips and stitched up his mouth, but the knife would 
not cut. Then Brokk wished for his brother’s awl, and at once 
it was in his hand and pierced the lips. He stitched the lips 
together, but Loki ripped out the thong, called Vartari.“ So 
the story ends, and apparently we are to understand that Loki 
outdid Brokk by his cunning. The dwarfs, as skilful artificers, 
were thus necessary to the gods for some of their most cherished 
possessions. 

Regin, fosterer of Sigurd, was a dwarf in stature, wise, fierce, 
and clever at magic. He became king Hjalprek’s smith and 
taught Sigurd, making for him the sword Gram. It was so 
sharp that when he thrust it into the Rhine and let a strand of 
wool float against it, the strand was cut in two. With this sword 
Sigurd cleft Regin’s anvil, and afterwards slew Fafnir the 
dragon and Regin himself.’^ 

Hogni’s sword, Dainslef, was made by dwarfs, and it caused 
a man’s death every time it was drawn. If one was only 
scratched by it, the wound would not heal.’® A dwarf forged a 
sword for Egil, who had lost his hand, and this sword, fastened 
to his elbow, was wielded by him as well as if his hand had 
grasped it.’* Volund fashioned seven hundred rings of gold 
adorned with gems, a wonderful sword, and also golden orna- 
ments for king Nidud. When he afterwards slew the king’s 
sons, he set their skulls in silver, and made gems of their eyes 
and a brooch of their teeth.’® The Thidriks-saga tells how 
Velint (Volund) was placed for instruction by his father Vadi 
with the smith Mimir and then with two skilful dwarfs who 
dwelt in a hill. None could forge such swords, weapons, and 
armour as they. Velint slew them because they desired to kill 
him for being cleverer than themselves — a common folk-tale 
incident.’® Dwarfs also made the famous Brisinga-men.” 
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When forced to exercise their skill, dwarfs would sometimes 
curse the weapon made by them so that it would bring disaster 
for generations after. Svafrlami, grandson of Odin, waS hunting 
and saw two dwarfs standing by a stone. He forced them to 
make him a sword which would cut iron like cloth ard always 
bring victory to its wielder. When he returned to get the 
sword the dwarfs told him that it would be the death o:: a man 
every time it was drawn, that it would be the instrument of 
three acts of villainy, and that it would cause Svafrlami’s death. 
Svafrlami struck at the dwarfs as they fled within the reck, into 
which the blade sank deeply. He called the sword Tyrfing. 
It shone like a sunbeam, and it could be sheathed ohly when 
human blood was still warm upon it.'^® 

In parallel stories the sword or treasure of dwarfs or super- 
natural beings is forced from them as a ransom for t|ieir lives, 
and again these bring disaster to their new owners or | their suc- 
cessors, like the treasure which Loki took from AndvaH.^® This 
treasure is prominent in the Saga and the Eddie po^s of the 
Volsungs, and the fulfilling of the curse is seen in thege. In the 
German version the treasure belongs to the Nibplungs or 
Niflungar, who, though depicted as Burgundian kings and their 
people in some accounts (because these were the last Ipossessors 
of the treasure), are in other versions, following an ofder tradi- 
tion, subterranean beings, dwarfs or black elves. The JSIibelungs 
are the “^children of NebeP or ‘darkness’ (cf. Niflheim). 
Siegfried (Sigurd) acquired their hoard, a Tarnkappe or cloak 
of invisibility, and the sword Balmung.®° 

Besides skill in smith-work and possession of treasure, dwarfs 
are dowered with cunning, hidden knowledge, and supernatural 
power . Andvari was forced by Loki to tell what retribution will 
befall deceivers in the Other World, viz., wading through the 
stream Vadgelmir. Alviss can name earth, sun, moon, etc., ac- 
cording to the names given them by different orders of beings, 
and Thor says; ‘ In one breast I have never foimd so much 
ancient lore.’ The dwarfs Fjalar and Gallar collected the blood 
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of Kvasir, mixed honey with it, and so made the mead of poetry, 
or ‘ the dwarfs’ drink.’ 

The Eddie dwarfs and those of later folk-lore dwell in rocks 
or within hills, where they pursue their craft of metal-workers. 
Alviss is described by Thor as pale, as if he had lain with corpses, 
and he says that he dwells deep under the earth, his house is 
under a stone.^^ Svegdir, a grandson of Frey, sought the home 
of the gods and of Odin. After much travelling he came to a 
stead called Stone in the east of Sweden, where was a huge rock. 
There he saw a dwarf sitting, and was told that, to find Odin, he 
must enter the rock. Svegdir ran into itj the rock-door closed, 
and he was never seen again, like many others who, in popular 
tales, enter concealed doors in hills into dwellings of super- 
natural beings.^® That mountains were an abode of dwarfs is 
shown by the Norse word for ‘echo,’ dverga-md, literally 
‘ speech of dwarfs,’ the dwarfs being supposed to throw back the 
words spoken. Mountain-tops in Sweden are sometimes called 
Dvergemdl-kletten, ‘Dwarf-speech summit.’^* 

In their subterranean region, as later Sagas and stories show, 
the dwarfs have a beautiful kingdom and are ruled by kings. 
They come forth at night, for sunlight is fatal to them, turning 
them to stone, as Thor says to Alviss: ‘ Daylight is upon thee, 
O dwarf j now shines the sun in the hall.’ The implication is 
that the dwarf was turned to stone, like dwarfs in other stories 
or the monstrous Hrimgerd.^® Hence, from dwelling under- 
ground, dwarfs are pale of countenance. 

Nothing is said in the Eddas of the dwarfs’ hat or cloak of 
invisibility, the Tarnkappe, Tarnhut, Nebelkappe, or Helkappe 
of German dwarf traditions, though it must have been known in 
Scandinavia as the OS Helidhelm and ON Hulidshjalm show. 
This garment also gave its owner great strength, and if it fell 
into a mortal’s possession, he could compel a dwarf to do his will 
or relinquish his treasure. 

The more evil aspects of dwarfs in their relations with men 
as shown in later belief is suggested by some of their names in 
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the Edda — Althjolf, ‘ Mighty thief,’ Hlethjolf, ‘ Hill thief,’ 
while in Thidriks-saga Alfrek (Alberich) is called | the great 
thief.’ Their love for beautiful girls or womem is illustrated 
by the desire of Alviss for Thor’s daughter and the aniour of the 
four dwarfs with Freyja, just as in later German heroic poems 
dwarfs carry off maidens into their hills.^’ 

In all Teutonic lands, especially in their mountainous dis- 
tricts, dwarfs have been a subject of popular superstition, and 
their traits as seen in the Eddas reappear alqng yith many 
others. They are called Bjergfolk, Unterjoniiskel Unterir- 
dische, Erdleute, Bergsmiedlein, Erdmannlein, Stillevolk, 
Kleinevolk, and by other names. They seem now to be un- 
known in Iceland, though their name survives in blac|[-names — 
Dvergastein, Dverghol, etc. D verge are still kn own in Norway 
and the Danish Bjergfolk or Troldfolk closely rtisemlole dwarfs, 
and dwell in mounds containing rich treasure. The Swedish 
Dvarg lives in the mountains with wife and daughters of rare 
beauty. Dwarfs are also known in the Faroe Islardsj and in 
Orkney and Shetland the Trolls or Drows are ak:in both to 
dwarfs and fairies, but the older belief in Dvergar ^ shown by 
such a name as ‘ the Dwarfie stone,’ a huge boulder cn Hoy.^® 
The dwarfs of Germany have, on the whole, a wiper field of 
operation than the Norse dwarfs of the Eddas, ^erhj^ps because 
the older elben are blended with them. The;y have skill in 
smith-work and teach it to men, yet the hamraerimg and ma- 
chinery of men drove them away. They spin; they |ielp men in 
harvesting and hay-making. They give freelyt to ijliose whom 
they favour, but not to those who seek them out: or annoy them. 
Tales of dwarfs abound in the mining regions: on thje: plains the 
Unterirdische are a kind of elfin equivalent pf tm mountain 
dwarfs. The dwarfs have great treasures in thtir underground 
dwellings, and music sounds from these places, whence they 
come forth at night to avoid the sun. In them they have control 
over metals and work at their smithies. An older description of 
the dwarfs’ hollow hills is found in the Heldenbmh, where the 
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dwarf king Laurin leads Dietrich and his friends into hills 
brighter than the sun because of their encrusted gems. They 
echo with the song of birds, and are full of dwarfs, singing, 
playing, and feasting.^® 

The dwarfs are like little men, sometimes no bigger than a 
thumb, deformed, with large heads, long beards, feet occasion- 
ally like those of a goose or goat. They are clad in grey, but 
their kings are more splendidly attired. These kings have large 
territories, and they and their subjects are often described in 
German medieval poetry and romance, which reflect on them 
the feudalism of the time.®® Old tradition depicts them as lead- 
ing simple lives, and a dwarf in Ruodlieb complains of human 
faithlessness which, with unwholesome food, is the cause of 
men’s brief life. Dwarfs themselves are often of great age. 
Something of the old heathenism clings to them. They are even 
called ‘ heathen,’ and dislike the building of churches and bell- 
ringing, no less than they do agriculture and the clearing of 
forests.®^ 

The smith or other work of dwarfs was made available to 
men who laid metal to be forged or wool to be spun, with a piece 
of money, before their holes. Next morning the work was 
found done. This custom, referred to in several tales, is con- 
nected with Weyland (Volund) the Smith In England. At an 
ancient sepulchral monument at Ashbury in Berkshire, supposed 
to be the dwelling of Weyland, a horse requiring a shoe was left 
with a piece of money. When its owner returned, the horse was 
shod and the money was gone. This monument was already 
styled ‘ Welandes Smiththan ’ in a charter dating from before 
the Norman Conquest, the tradition thus belonging to Saxon 
times. A similar legend was told in Greece of Hephaistos, and 
we may regard the story as based on early custom and enshrining 
the mystery and fear attaching from long past ages to metal- 
workers. It Is also connected with the wide-spread custom of 
‘ the silent trade.’ 

The dwarfs sought human help when they required it, e.g.. 
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in dividing a treasure, as in an incident in the ^ibejfukgenlied. 
The dwarf king Nibelung left his hoard to hisjsons ||who asked 
Siegfried to divide it, giving him the sword Baljnun||a!3 reward. 
But as he was long at his task, they attacked him ^nd he slew 
them. The folk-tale incident of a hero called in 1:0 divide 
magical things among disputants often describes these as dwarfs. 
The hero is able to make himself possessor of ttje thii|gs in ques- 
tion.®® Or again dwarfs seek human aid in th^ir fi|;hting, like 
the dwarf king who gave William of Scherfenbjsrg a j^irdle with 
the strength of twenty men, on condition of hiS aidmg him and 
keeping silence about their pact.®* Other servijces dfne to Ger- 
man dwarfs were sometimes rewarded with gif^s wf tch brought 
prosperity to a family as long as its representatives lilyed.®® The 
most usual service was that sought for from humar[ midwives, 
who were well rewarded for their trouble. 

They also gave help to mortals, e.g., by mehns of their magic 
power, as in the well-known story of ‘ R|umppstiltschen,’ 
though here an equivalent was sought in return. Als wise coun- 
sellors they advise men or warn them of dingeyl hnd those 
coveted magic articles which produce unfailiilg ab|ftn|dance are 
sometimes given by them to men. Frequently dwfxi's or little 
red men come out of a magic snuff-box, or appear ^it jthe blow- 
ing of a flute, or when the ground is knocked! on, ^nd perform 
otherwise impossible tasks for him who sumnjons t|h^m.®® 

Yet they were often hostile to men, and many sfories relate 
how dwarfs, like other elfins, carry off women or girls to be their 
wives. They also, like fairies, substitute for mortal children 
stolen by them their own deformed offspring. The changeling 
is called Umskiptungar (Iceland), Skiftingar (Denmark, 
Norway, from skifta^ ^to exchange’), OHG wihselinga, 
German Wechselbalg, Kielkropf. Dwarfs also steal from 
men — corn and pease from the field, loaves from a baker, and 
the like.®" 

Less animistic than elves, the dwarfs seem to be more akin to 
men. Does this mean that they are a folk-memory of an actual 
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Scene from the Franks’ Casket, Illustratj:ng 
THE Volund Story 

After Volund had by craft seduced Botlivild, he ap- 
parently made himself wings, or, as; in the TMdrlks’- 
his brother Egil shot birds, out of whose plumage 
a feather-dress was made* Then he revealed to 
Nithud all he had done to his sons and to Bothvild, and 
now rose aloft in the air, escaping his vengeance. In 
the Thtdriks'-saga Egil is made to shoot at him by 
Nithud. A bladder full of blood was concealed ur der 
Volimd’s arm. When the bladder, as arranged before- 
hand, was pierced by the arrow, Nithud thought that 
the blood was Volund’s, and believed that he was dead. 
The incident is shown in this design from thb Casket. 
These designs form the earliest record of the Volund 
story. I I', 

From a photograph, by permission of the British 
Museum authorities. 
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race of small people? This theory has been seriously held or 
has been regarded as a possibility by difEerent scholars. Dwarfs 
were an aboriginal, small race, driven to the hills by new-comers, 
but regarded by them with awe as being in league with the gods 
of the land and possessed of powerful magic. They and their 
deeds became more and more unreal as time passed on, until 
tradition made of them a supernatural folk, with greater 
powers and knowledge than men. We must remember, how- 
ever, that dwarfs and pygmies belong to universal folk-lore, not 
only to that of the Teutonic or even of the Indo-European 
people. Even if an actual pygmy people, as in Africa, may be 
regarded by their neighbours as more or less supernatural,®® the 
theory does not account for all the facts, and it is equally pos- 
sible that a race of spirit-beings might have been invested with 
traits of an actual race. 

The existence of pygmy races at the present time, Negrillos 
and Negritos, as well as their probably wide-spread existence in 
Neolithic times, has given support to this theory, especially when 
it is proved that certain characteristics of dwarfs are also those of 
these races. If traditional dwarfs are a folk-memory of actual 
people, then the tradition must be an early one, coming down 
through the generations from prehistoric times. But while 
some traits of dwarfs and of elfins generally may be traced to 
those of actual races of men, others are purely animistic in origin. 
Even where, as in Polynesia, Melanesia, or Africa, certain groups 
of fairy-like beings seem to be an actual race thus transmuted, 
many things ascribed to them are non-human — their tiny size, 
the supernatural powers of glamour and invisibility, their spirit 
nature. With every allowance for the facts, the existence of an 
early pygmy race cannot be the sole cause of the belief in dwarfs 
and elfins. The belief in the soul as a manikin, no less than 
general animism, has had great influence in its formation. What 
is said of dwarfs and fairies is also said of groups of beings with 
no human ancestry — Greek Nereids, Slavic Vily, foxes in 
Japan, vampires, ghosts, etc., and many fairy-like beings — 
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Nixies, mermaids, swan-maidens — have no link witli an older 
human race.®® 

Primitive animistic or pre-animistic ideas are the leasis of 
dwarf and fairy beliefs, attached now to groups of purely im- 
aginary beings, now to all kinds of supernaturals, now linked 
with traditions of actual people. Much also must be assigned 
to the free- working fancy of imaginative men in the past, its 
results quickly assimilated by their fellows. And there is much 
in the saying that ‘ the wish is father to the thought.’ Men 
wished to be invisible, to transform themselves, to fly, tci possess 
magic weapons and other articles, abundant treasures, knowl- 
edge of the future. What more easy than to believe that certain 
beings had such powers and gifts, and that favoured mortals 
could obtain them on certain terms, and had actual.y done so 
from time to time! 


CHAPTER XXVII 
GIANTS 


T here are different names applied to giants in the Eddas 
and Sagas, as well as in German tradition. ON jotun, AS 
eotenyOD jaetten, from eta, ‘ to eat, ^ perhaps express their glut- 
tony, and these names are continued in the ‘ Etin ’ of Scots folk- 
lore. ON thurs, AS thyrs, OS duris, OHG thurh, perhaps 
mean ‘powerful’ (cf. Sanskrit turas, ‘strong’), though the 
corresponding Danish tosse means ‘ simpleton.’ The OHG risi 
(sanskrit ursan), ‘ strong,’ appears in ON in Berg-risi, ‘ Moun- 
tain-giant.’ The MHG hiune, German Hune, signified in its 
root-meaning strength and daring, or perhaps great size, but 
was confused with the name of the dreaded Huns. The word 
‘ troll,’ formerly a more or less demoniac being, is now used in 
Scandinavian speech for ‘ giant ’ or ‘ ogre.’ Female giants were 
called thursa-meyjar, ‘giant-maids,’ gygr, and occasionally 
gifr ox grithr. 

Giants appear in the Eddie cosmogony. The first giant, 
■Ymir or Aurgelmir, existed before earth and sea were formed, 
and he was made from venom dropping from Elivagar, 
‘ Stormy Waves,’ into Ginnunga-gap. According to Snorri, this 
venom congealed into ice, and the ice melted in contact with 
warm air from Muspellheim. Life quickened in it and Ymir 
was the result. He and all his descendants, the Frost-giants, 
were evil.’^ T o Odin’s question : ‘ How did Y mir beget children 
without a giantess? ’ Vafthrudnir replied that beneath his arms 
a male and female grew, and foot with foot formed a six-headed 
son. This son was probably Thrudgelmir, mentioned in an 
earlier stanza of Vafthrudnismal. His son was Bergelmir, and 
Vafthrudnir remembered how he was born in a boat long ago.“ 
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Snorri gives the same account and says that Ymir jjwas jncjur^^hed 
with the milk of the cow Audhumla.® When Yriir wias slain so 
much blood flowed from him that all the Frqst-gjiaijts jWere 
drowned save Bergelmir who, with his wife, esqapecj. i|i a boat 
(or mill-stone)/ Saxo also makes the giants an ancient people, 
the first of three races in far off time.® 

The giants dwelt in Jotunheim, or in Utgard put^sidiC the 
limits of earth and sea, assigned to them by thejgod^. j It| is on 
the edge of Heaven, beyond Elivagar. The rWer Ijfinjg, which 
never freezes, separates the realms of giants a|id ^o4s. This 
region lies in the North or North-east, or Eak, a|:c(|»rd|ng to 
various accounts in the poems and in Snorri.f pas | fields 
with cattle, regions where hunting and fishing parried 
on, and halls where the giants dwell. Saxp’s giaind have 
also herds or goats.'^ On its frontier, qn a jhil|, sits 
Eggther, warder of the giants, and the coclj: Fjpl^r, i| whose 
crowing wakes them at the Doom of the godi.®'! jjkt the 
end of Heaven, hence probably near Jotunpeim, !the giant 
Hrassvelg, ‘ Corpse-eater,’ sits in eagle’s fornfi anji jnajces the 
winds with his wings. His hill overlooks Hel.j Jojtuph^im was 
a mountainous region, and this, coupled with thej f^ct |that in 
later tradition mountains are the home of giants, je^pllins the 
names Bergbui, Bergrisi, ‘ Mountain-giant.’ But) a|ny| distant 
region was apt to be called the home of giants a|id| m|onsters. 
Saxo says that a wild region north of Norway afid sejpajratjbd from 
it by the sea, was peopled with monsters, and pprhapsi Gijeenland 
is intended. Snorri speaks of giants, dwarfs| anq ‘Ibl^e men,’ 
dragons and wild beasts, as existing in Swjederi. i Stxo also 
thought that Denmark had once been cultivated by giants, and 
found proof of it in megalithic remains and boulders on hill- 
tops. The statement in Grimnismal that the Frost-giants dwell 
under one of the roots of Yggdrasil, and beside Mimir’s well, 
according to Snorri, is due to the systematizing of Norse 
mythology.’® 

The giants had separate dwellings in Jotunheim, e.g., Gymir, 
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before whose house fierce dogs were bound. Thrym is called 
‘ lord of the giants,’ and has many giants under him, and 
Utgard-Loki is lord of Utgard. Svifdagsmal also speaks of 
‘ the seat of the giant race.’ Hence giants lived in some kind of 
community.^ 

Giants are of great size and are sometimes monstrous. This 
is shown by Skirnir’s vast glove and by other indications. They 
have many heads, varying from three to the nine hundred pos- 
sessed by Tyr’s grandmother. According to Saxo, they are 
shaggy, monstrous beings, who can alter their shape or size.^® 
The hero Starkad, sprung from giants, had many hands. Thor 
tore four of these off and now his giant’s body was contracted 
and made human. Saxo records this, but discredits it. In 
another account, Starkad had eight arms, but perhaps the hero 
is confused with a giant of the same name overcome by Thor.’'® 
Giant women were sometimes beautiful, and beloved by gods or 
heroes. The giants were of great might. Vidblindi drew 
whales out of the sea like little fish. Others tossed huge rocks 
as if they were small stones. T he giantess Hyrokkin could alone 
move Balder’s funeral ship.’^ To giants as to dwarfs the sun 
was fatal, turning them to stone. The monstrous Hriragerd was 
thus transformed, and ‘ men will mock at her as a harbour- 
mark.’ In one of many stories of S. Olaf’s encounters with 
giants, he cursed a giantess so that she became stone.” 

Adjectives applied to giants indicate aspects of their char- 
acter — ‘ haughty,’ ‘ insolent,’ ‘ dangerous,’ ‘ joyous,’ ‘ morose,’ 
‘ fierce,’ ‘ hard,’ ‘ energetic,’ ^ warlike.’ In later tradition they 
are stupid, but in the Eddie poems they have a wisdom of their 
own, due to their great antiquity and early origin. Hence they 
are ‘ wise,’ ‘ sagacious,’ ‘ full of wisdom,’ as Vafthrudnir was. 
Suttung owned the poetic mead, and runes were given to giants 
by the giant Alsvith, ‘ All-wise.’ 

Giants were often violent, especially when thwarted, and their 
rage was called jotunmodr, ‘ giant frenzy.’ Saxo tells how a 
giant fell into such a frenzy, biting his shield, gulping down 
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fiery coals, and rushing through fires.” They werejnev^theless 
often good-natured, ‘ merry as a child,’ like Hym|r m^ymis- 
kvitha. Mostly they were hostile to gods and m^n, a|jd Thor 
was their great opponent, his hammer the great djefenft of the 
gods against the Frost-giants. The gods feared that me Hill- 
giants might cross Bifrost bridge (the rainbow) into their abode. 
Hence what was red in it was burning fire, and I^eirrllall was 
its guardian. |Yet a giant rebuilt their citadel for the Ipds that 
it might be strong against the giants. The breaking of ||ie gods’ 
pledges to this giant, however, leads to their attack tL|pn them 
at the Doom of the gods, when the Frost-giants dome but with 
Loki and Hrym against the .®sir.’® The giants sometimes out- 
witted the gods, as in the story of Skrymnir, but| morjp usually 
gods, especially Odin, were cleverer than giantp an(| cheated 
them, just as Thor overcame them by force.^® I 

Yet Odin’s descent was traced from giants, ajid a| Balder’s 
funeral Frost- and Hill-giants were present. Goc^s al^B married 
giantesses or had amours with them — Frey, Njbrd, Pdin, and 
Thor (with Grid and Jarnsaxa).®® Giants also sought to unite 
with goddesses, Thjazi with Idunn, Thrym withj Fre|{ja. Gef- 
jun had four sons by a giant.®’' Saxo tells se^feral [Rories of 
giants who carried off princesses 5 and the giantess Hardgrep, 
who had nurtured Hading, sought and obtainec). his |ove when 
he was grown up. The Eddie giants also stole tnortj|l women, 
as Hrimgerd says her father Hati did. Hrimgerd herself de- 
sired Atli as a lover.®® ! liii' 

Besides the giants who figure in the myths of Thor and Odin, 
others are named and described. Brimir had his beer-hall in 
Okolnir (‘ the not-cold,’ presumably a volcano in the frost re- 
gions). From his blood came the dwarfs, and Odin has his 
sword, unless Brimir is here the name of the sword itself.®® 
Hrimnir, a Frost-giant, has children called Heith, ‘ Witch,’ and 
Hross-thjof, ‘Horse-thief.’ Skirnir told Gerd that Hrimnir 
would stand and stare at her fate if she refused Frey.®* Hrim- 
grimnir, ‘ the Frost-shrouded,’ dwells by the door of Hel, and 
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Gerd was threatened with him as her possessor.^® Helgi told 
the monstrous Hrimgerd that she would be mistress of the giant 
Lothen, who dwelt in Tholley, ‘ Pine Island.’ This very wise 
giant was yet worst of all dwellers in the wild.“ Alvaldi was 
father of Thjazi, Idi, and Gangr. He was rich in gold, and at 
his death his sons agreed to take the gold each in the same num- 
ber of mouthfuls so that all should share equally.^^ 

However monstrous the giants may be, they are anthro- 
pomorphic. A few other beings called giants are theriomorphic, 
e.g., the brood of Loki, himself called a giant and the son of a 
giant. The giantess Angrboda bore to him the Fenris-wolf and 
the Midgard-serpent, giant animals of a supernatural kind.“ 
The wolves Hati and Skoll, who pursue the sun and moon, are 
giants, offspring of the Fenris-wolf and a giantess.^® The giant 
Hrassvelg, who causes the winds, is in eagle form and is called 
‘ the tawny eagle ’ who gnaws corpses at the Doom of the gods.®® 
Giants also took animal form occasionally, and some of them had 
animal names — Hyndla, ‘ She-dog,’ Kott, ‘ Cat.’ 

The Hill-giants were connected with hills and rocks. Sut- 
tung and Gunnlod dwelt in rocks, and the rocks were called ‘ the 
giants’ paths.’ Thrymheim, ‘ Home of clamour,’ where Thjazi 
dwelt, was in the mountains. The giantess who accosted Bryn- 
hild had her home in the rocks.®® The titles Bergbui, Bergrisi, 
Berg-daner point to hills as the giants’ dwelling, and some hills 
were regarded as petrified giants, while some names of giants 
suggest a connexion with stone. Hrungnir had a stone head and 
heart, and a shield made of stone. 

Frost-giants or Hrimthursar, are personifications of frost, 
snow, and ice, or of the mountains covered with snow and ice. 
As Ymir himself originated out of ice, so his descendants are the 
Frost-giants, who appear at the Doom of the gods in a body, led 
byHrym.®® 

Fire-giants are suggested by the dwellers in the Fire-world 
who, led by Surt, come forth to fight the gods. Surt’s fire will 
destroy the world j meanwhile he sits at the frontier of Muspell, 
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the region o£ heat, to defend it, brandishing a flaming swoM. 
Icelandic folk-lore knows that in the Surtarhellir, a, gre^t laya- 
cave, there once dwelt the giant Svart or Surt.®^ The iianfess 
Hyrokkin has a name which means ‘ Fire-whirlwin|id Logf in 
Utgard is fire which consumes everything. .^Tigir’sj servknt jvas 
Eldir, ‘ Fire-man,’ and other giants have names pointing to the 
same element. Eruptions were thought to be caused by giants. 

Some giants were connected with the wild fofest regions. 
Vitholf, ‘ Wolf of the wood,’ named in Hyndluljo^y majjsr bejthe 
Vitolfus of Saxo, skilful in leechcraft, and living in thb wilds. 
Those who sought him with flattering words to cure |hen|i he 
made worse, for he preferred threats to flattery.; Wlhen the 
soldiers of Eirik menaced his visitor Halfdan, Vitolfus Jed them 
astray by a delusive mist. His name is from ON viM (QHG 
witu)j ‘ a wood,’ and he resembles the Wild Mait of tine Tirol 
who aids by leechcraft only when he is threatenecl. Hie is akin 
to the giant Vidolf in Thidriks-saga and to the !^avar}an giant 
Widolt, ‘ the Wood-lord.’ The Ivithjar, ‘ Woc|d-giknteSses,’ 
of whom Hyndla was one, and the giant Welderich, “j Loifd of 
the woods,’ belong to the same category. The Eddas\s^&^ of 
an old forest called larnvith, ‘ Iron-wood,’ in w|iich !live(ji the 
giantess who bore Fenrir’s monstrous brood. In t|iat yrood 
dwelt troll-women called lamvithjur, ‘ Iron-wdod ■vtomto.’ 
These giants of the woods resemble the shaggy \^oodf-spiiiits or 
Schrats of German folk-lore. Such giants resenfed t|ie clotting 
down of timber in their domain, threatening the wbod-Wtter 
with death if he persisted.®'^ i I I 

There were also giants of the waters, like Grendel in Beowulf, 
called eoten and thyrs, znd his monstrous mother. Grendel 
might be a personification of the storm-flood which devastates 
the low-lying coasts of the North Sea. As Beowulf slew the 
mother of Grendel in the mere, so Grettir, as is told in the 
Grettis-saga, dived into a waterfall and entered a cave where 
he slew a giant who dwelt there. Both incidents are variants of 
a common theme.®® Other giants associated with the waters are 
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^gir and Ran. Akin to Ran is Hrimgerd who, with her 
mother, lay in wait for ships, and is called ‘ corpse-hungry 
giantess.’ 

Possibly other elements of nature were typified in certain 
giants. 

A curious genealogy of giants shows how the forces of nature 
were conceived of as giants, though the genealogy itself is of 
comparatively late date. Fornjot, ‘ the old giant,’ was pro- 
genitor of the giants, the first dwellers in Norway. He was 
father of Kari, the wind j of Hler, /Egir, or Hymir, the sea; and 
of Logi, the fire. Kari had a son lokul, ^ Icide,’ whose son was 
Snser, ‘ Snow.’ Snaer had four children — Snow-heap, Snow- 
drift, Black Frost, and Fine Snow. Some of these are euhemer- 
ized as kings in the Heimskringla and in Saxo, but the geneal- 
ogy suggests an old myth of the cold north wind producing ice 
and snow in their different forms.*® 

Different theories have been advanced regarding the origin 
of the giants. They have been regarded as an earlier and wilder 
race of men, with stone weapons, opposed to the more cultured 
race which uses the plough, as in stories where a giant’s daughter 
carries home a ploughman and his plough and learns that he and 
his kind will yet do the giants harm.** The wilder traits of 
giants suggest a savage race, but the theory does not explain the 
universal belief in giants nor the great stature ascribed to them. 

They are also regarded as an older group of gods dispossessed 
by newer deities and therefore hostile to them. This theory 
might apply to some giants, e.g., Thrym and Hrungnir, who are 
almost counterparts of Thor himself, but it cannot apply to all. 
No trace of a cult of giants is found in tradition, in spite of at- 
tempts to discover this.*® 

Another theory is that of Schoning, who, taking the word 
jotun in its sense of ‘ devourer,’ considers that this group of 
giants at least, the Jotuns, were originally corpse-devouring 
demons of the Under-world, viz., Jotunheim, originally a realm 
of the dead.*® 
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The giants may be looked upon as mainly persorj[ficat|ons of 
the wilder elements and phenomena of nature, as |hese> might 
be supposed to be arrayed against men and gods whose rile and 
attributes were those of order and growth. Probably too one 
theory accounts for the archaic belief in giants, bu|, if this one 
does not fit all the facts, it has the merit of fitting m|ny of them. 
To this personification must be added the power of |mag|nation, 
creating those strange and monstrous forms, and giving them 
such intense life and movement. I 

In folk- tradition giants were favourite subje|ts of story. 
Boulders, rocks, even islands were said to have bee| drobped by 
them as they were carrying them from one place to another. To 
this corresponds Saxo’s theory of boulders on hillltops and the 
Eddie myth of the rocks formed from Hrungnir’^ ston^ club.*^ 
Other stories tell of the huge print of a giant’s hand or fingers 
on rocks which he had thrown.^® Tradition also tells of rocks 
or even stone circles which were once giants turned to stone, 
sometimes because they opposed the preaching of Christian 
saints, e.g., S. Olaf.^® As in other parts of the world, so in 
Scandinavia and Germany, the remains of archaic ages, old and 


(to the folk) mysterious buildings or ruins, were ascribed to 
giants, the giwerc of the Helimd and the| enti^ geweorc 

of Beowulf and other Anglo-Saxon poetry, both bhrases mean- 
ing ‘giants’ work.’ Hence a giant is spoken of as a smipr, 

‘ artificer ’ in the wide sense, like him who rebuilt Asgard, not 
merely ‘ a smith.’ Even old weapons were sometimes said to 
have been made by giants, as the phrase in Beowulf shows — 
eold swear d eotenisc.^^ Older tradition made giants fight with 
stone clubs and shields or with boulders flung at their enemies. 

Apart from Eddie myths of giantesses, Snorri gives a prose 
account and cites an old poem, the Grottasong, about two giant- 
maidens, Fenja and Menja. Their story is mingled with ver- 
sions of two wide-spread folk-tales, ‘The Magic or Wishing 
Mill ’ and ‘ How the Sea became Salt,’ and it is also linked to 
the myth of Frodi and the golden age of peace. Frodi bought 
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the two maids, huge and strong, and set them to grind the mill 
called Grotti, the stones of which were so large that no one 
could turn them, though whatsoever one asked for would be 
ground by this mill. Frodi bade the giantesses grind out gold, 
and this they did along with peace and happiness. Frodi al- 
lowed them no rest for longer than the time that the cuckoo was 
silent or a song might be sung. So they sang the magic Grotto- 
song and ground out a host against Frodi. The sea-king 
Mysing (Hrolf Kraki) came and slew Frodi, ending the cele- 
brated ‘ Peace of Frodi.’ He took the mill and the giantesses, 
and bade them grind out salt. They ground so much that the 
ship on which they sailed sank, and from that day there has been 
a whirlpool in that place in the sea where the water falls through 
the hole in the mill-stone. So the sea became salt. 

In the song Fenja and Menja tell their story. They, mighty 
maidens who know the future, are in thrall to Frodi and must 
grind. So they will sing of what they are doing, and, since Frodi 
is so hard, they tell how unwise he was in buying them for their 
strength, without enquiring about their kindred — Hrungnir, 
Thjazi, Idi and Aurnir. These were brothers of Hill-giants, 
and of them were the maidens born. The mill-stone would not 
have come from the mountain, nor would Menja have been 
grinding, had her origin been enquired about. F or nine winters 
the sisters had been playmates beneath the earth, moving huge 
rocks from their places. They had rolled the stone over the 
giants’ garth: the grovmd shook beneath them: they slung the 
mighty stone till men took it. Then in Sweden they, as Val- 
kyries, went to fight, caused wars, casting down and setting up 
kings. For years this continued and many wars did they cause. 
Now they are thralls, but they prophesy how they see fire and 
hear war-tidings, and how a host is coming against Frodi. Their 
song becomes a magic charm by which evils are ground out for 
the king. So they ground in ^ant frenzy, until the stone was 
broken, and Menja told Frodi that now they would cease from 
grinding." 
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This poem is of the tenth century, and references to the story 
occur in skaldic poetry. The whirlpool is in the Peiitland Firth, 
and traditions of the giant-maids still linger in the Orkneys. 
The mill-stone (which is not broken in the prose version) came 
to men through them, a stone which they had throsvn, and pos- 
sibly, as Boer suggests, they were identified with the mill-stones 
which they turned, as giants often are with the nature elements 
which they personify.’”’ The appearance of giantesses as Val- 
kyries is curious. In this myth, as in the story of Volund, super- 
natural beings held in bondage are content to work for a time, 
until their wild nature breaks out and causes disaster. 




CHAPTER XXVIII 
TROLLS 


S NORRI often speaks of Thor’s having gone to the East to 
slay trolls/ The word occurs once in the Poetic Edda, 
one of Fenrir’s brood is said to be in the form of a troll/ The 
word included giants, but also meant beings with magic power, 
unearthly beings, and all kinds of monsters. The giant aspect 
of the troll perhaps came first, then the more demoniac. The 
word occurs in the Sagas in these different senses. Etnar saw a 
troll-karl (a giant) sitting on the cliffs and dangling his feet in 
the surf.® The Grettis-saga makes Grettir say that a rock-troll 
attacked Skaggi, when he himself killed him; and Thorkel’s 
men exclaim; ‘ Surely trolls did not take him in daylight.’ ^ A 
troll-wife came to a house by night and ate all the food stupidly 
left out. Then she tore and slit men asunder and threw them 
into the fire.® Another troll-wife was overcome by Grettir and 
killed, but men said that day dawned as they wrestled, so that 
she burst when Grettir cut off her arm. Now she is a rock in 
the likeness of a woman.® This agrees with popular traditions 
of giants or trolls of the mountains turned to stone when sur- 
prised by the sun or at the word of a saint. To many super- 
natural creatures the sun is believed in many parts of the world 
to be fatal. A giant slain by Grettir in a cave, as well as this 
troll-wife, haunted a district troubled by trolls, and was himself 
a trolU 

Men could be possessed by trolls, like Thorlaf, who, how- 
ever, became a Christian.® One person would devote another 
to the trolls with the words: ‘ Trolls take thee and thy com- 
pany! ’ This was a common Viking curse, and resembles Har- 
bard’s final words to Thor; ‘ Get hence where every fiendish 
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being will have you! ’ Egil said to Hermund in the 
na-saga: ‘ Though it was prophesied that I should die of old age, 
the better would I be content if the trolls took thee first! ’ ® 
With the coming of -Christianity trolls became more dpmoniac, 
representing the supernatural powers of paganism. When Olaf 
was introducing the Faith to Norway, trolls and other evil beings 
tempted his men and himself. But by his prayers they were ex- 
pelled from their haunts in the mountains. On the w}|ole Olaf 
Tryggvason and the later S. Olaf took the place of | Thor as 
enemy of trolls and giants. Sometimes, however, Olaf would 
agree with a troll to build a church, as the gods agreed with the 
giant to rebuild Asgard."^® 

‘ Half -trolls ’ are spoken of in the Sagas. Grettir told how 
one of these ruled a certain valley, the giant Thorir, 4'’ho made 
him his frotege. Halmund’s song in the Grettis-saga speaks of 
his fighting giants, rock-folk, and half-trolls.“ 

Troll-women are mentioned in the Eddas, and these are 
sometimes giantesses, but occasionally a troll-woman fs a witch, 
and one of these hailed Bragi by night in a forest. The word is 
also used as the name of a Fylgja, like that one who met 
Hedin.’^® This troll-woman rode a wolf bridled with snakes, 
but giantesses (Hyndla, Hyrokkin) also rode such steeds, and 
the skaldic term for a wolf was ‘ the grey hopse of the 
giantesses.’ j 

In later folk-tradition the word ‘ troll ’ was applied to less 
evil beings, though in Iceland it still retains its older meaning, 
and trolls there are more monstrous than elfin, though not lack- 
ing elfin traits.’* In Norway Troldfolk or Tusser may be as 
large as men, and music is heard from their mountain-abodes, 
to which they carry off mortal maidens.’® Danish legend con- 
nects its Troldfolk, who are akin to dwarfs, with the rebel 
angels, who, when cast out of Heaven, fell into mounds and 
barrows, or into the moors (these latter the Elverfolk). The 
mounds contain treasure and may be seen raised on red pillars 
on S. John’s Eve. These trolls are small, with big heads, and 




PLATE XXXVI 

Runic Monument wh^h Troll-wife 

Runic monument at Hunestad, Scania, Denmark, 
tenth century. The figure is that of a troll-wifcj or 
giantess riding on a wolf, bridled by a snake. See 
p. 286. 
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are generally friendly to men, though old ballads tell of their 
stealing maidens and of the seductive power of their women 
over men. They can become invisible or transform themselves. 
They prophesy, and confer prosperity, strength, and other gifts 
on men. The stories told of them resemble those told elsewhere 
of fairies and elfins.’^® They dislike the ringing of church bells 
and any kind of noise, and this trait has suggested a reminis- 
cence of the trolls’ dislike of the noisy Thor and his hammer.” 

The Swedish Dvarg (dwarf) is akin to the trolls or mountain- 
dwellers, though these are sometimes of giant form. Little 
trolls ride out with witches, or dance and feast under stones 
raised on pillars on Christmas-night, and the troll-women entice 
men into these when watching their dancing.’® 

The trows of Orkney and Shetland recall the old Norse trolls, 
the traditions about them being derived from Scandinavian 
settlers, but much influenced by Scottish fairy beliefs. They 
dwell in mounds, of great splendour within. They are small, 
clad in green, and fond of dancing by night, but, if surprised by 
sunrise, must remain above ground all day. On the whole, they 
are malicious, and are given to abducting women and children.’® 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE NIGHTMARE SPIRIT 

S avages regard nightmare as the oppression of a demon 
or ghost, and the incubus or demon lover was at first the 
nightmare, but personified like the Greek Ephialtes and the 
nightmare demons of most European lands. In ancient times 
and in the Middle Ages some medical enquirers regarded night- 
mare merely as a dream produced by congeistion of blood- 
vessels, hindrance to breathing, or some other physical cause.^ 
The popular view was quite different, and the variov s names for 
nightmare show this. Of these the German Mahr ivith its cog- 
nates in Scandinavian speech, ON Mara, DanisJi Msre, our own 
‘ nightmare,’ and the French cauchemar, are examples. In 
Upper Germany Mahr has been displaced by Alp, and the 
words Trut, Trude, Schrettele, and others are also in use. The 
Schrettele or Schrat is the medieval a shaggy spirit.^ 

All of these were supposed to ride or press the sl.eeper, even 
to cause death. But the sleeper’s feelings varied from great 
pain or oppression to mild or even voluptuous sensations. He 
might imagine himself attacked by an animal (jr a more or less 
monstrous or shaggy being (e.g.. Fauns, Satyrs), or by a male or 
female person. All depended on his physical state, the position 
of his body, the nature of his bed, the materials of his bed- 
clothes, no less than upon his preconceived ideas aided by his 
dream fancies. The Mahr might even be imagined as changing 
into a straw, a piece of down, or vapour, if, on awaking, the 
sleeper found himself grasping these or his room filled with 
smoke.® 

The form of the Mahr varies — now a giant, now a dwarf j 
now deformed, now handsome or lovely. A beautiful elfin was 
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sometimes supposed to enter a room by the key-hole or a knot- 
hole, and, resuming larger proportions, to attack; the sleeper. 
If, knowing the Mahr to have entered or having taken precau- 
tions to prevent its attack, he closed such means of egress, the 
Mahr was found next morning as a beautiful nude woman. She 
could be forced to promise never to return, or might beg to be 
set free.^ Often, however, the Mahr was in the form of an 
animal. It was usually the soul of a person which had left its 
body in order to torment a sleeper. A witch might cause her 
soul to act as a Mahr, or it might be the soul of a woman secretly 
in love with the victim.® Stories show that the sleeper, finding 
the Mahr desirable, offered her love or married her. When a 
Norse husband asked his nightmare wife how she had entered, 
and she replied that she did not know, he showed her a knot- 
hole through which, now becoming small, she vanished. This 
corresponds to the broken conditions by which a man loses his 
fairy or Swan-maiden wife, of whom the nightmare is the 
equivalent. Or she might beg the husband to remove the plug 
from the hole. This done, she vanished, but might return to 
tend her children, like the fairy wife or dead mother in other 
tales. A Swedish story tells how a girl, as a nightmare, tor- 
mented a man who refused her love. When he placed a scythe 
by his bed as a means of riddance, she cried that she would die, 
and next morning she was found dead in bed.® The Mahr 
might be a spectre from the region of the dead, and when ques- 
tioned regarding herself or whence she came, she vanished. 
When such a spectre was drawn back to earth by a former prom- 
ise of marriage, there is a resemblance to the dead lover in the 
Lenore ballad and its parallels; and where the Mahr is a living 
woman or her spirit sent forth by her, she resembles the witch 
or fairy who uses a man as a steed and makes him hag-ridden. 

Night is the usual time for the Mahr’s attack, but it might 
occur to sleepers at noon, and then the Mahr is a form of the 
Midday demon.’^ 

From old Icelandic literature the best example of an oppres- 
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sive nightmare spirit is recorded in the Heimskringla. Van- 
land, Svegdir’s son, was king of Sweden, and abode one winter 
with Snasr (Snow) the old, and married his daughter Drift. He 
left her, but promised to return. She sent for Huld the witch 
in order that she might draw Vanland by spells or slay him. 
Vanland was sleeping, and cried that a Mara was treading him. 
His men tried to help him. She went to his head and legs in 
turn, breaking his legs and smothering him, so that he died.® 
That the belief in the Mara was seriously regarded is shown 
by the ecclesiastical law which ordained that a woman, proved 
guilty of acting as one and riding a man or his servants, must pay 
a money fine. If she could not pay, she was oudawed.® 



CHAPTER XXX 


WERWOLVES 

W HILE transformation of themselves or others was a 
property common to gods, spirits, giants, and human 
magic-wielders, there was one form of it which, found all over 
the world, developed into a belief which for centuries caused 
terror and is not now extinct among savages and in backward re- 
gions of Europe. This is the belief in lycanthropy, the power 
which certain persons have of becoming wolves or, in some re- 
gions, the fiercest animal there existing — bear, tiger, leopard, 
hyena, etc. The basis of this superstition is the belief in trans- 
formation, but its special form is due to mental aberration, per- 
sons of diseased mind imagining that they were wolves and the 
like, acting as such, and preying upon other human beings. 
Without the belief in transformation this form of mental aberra- 
tion could not have arisen. The belief in lycanthropy was ex- 
ploited by interested persons — magicians and sorcerers. It 
is one of the most deeply rooted of all superstitions and the 
most wide-spread. We are concerned with it only as far as it 
existed among the Norsemen and other members of the Teu- 
tonic race.’’ 

People who could change their form by the soul’s entering 
another body or by putting on, e.g., a feather-dress and so be- 
coming a bird, were said in Norway to be eigi einhamir, ^ not of 
one form ’ j they were hamramr oxhamhleyfay ‘ changing form.’ 

The word for Werwolf (literally ‘ Man-wolf ’) in Norse was 
Vargulf, a wolf worse than any other kind of wolf (yarg, 
‘ wolf ’j ulfr, ‘ wolf ’). Save for one reference, the Eddas do 
not speak of the Werwolf, but there are examples of it in the 
V olsunga-saga. 
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A she-wolf came night after night and ate one of Volsung’s 
sons, set in the stocks by their brother-in-law Siggeir. Their 
sister Signy saved the last of the brothers, Sigmund. This wolf 
was held to be Siggeir’s mother, who had thus ch.s,nij€d her 
form.^ 

Signy’s son, Sinfjotli, and his uncle Sigmund, came; to a house 
in the forest where two men were asleep, spell-biDund skin- 
changers. Wolf -skins hung above them, and every tenth day 
they came out of those skins. Sigmund and Sinf j otli ] 3 u.t on the 
skins, each now howling as wolves, but thinking as men.. Each 
went his way, agreeing that they should risk the attaclc of seven 
men, but no more. If more attacked one of them, he must howl 
for the other’s aid. On one occasion Sinfjotli slew eJ.even men 
without seeking help. For this Sigmund bit him in th(e throat, 
and then carried him home and healed his wound. Tliey now 
cast away the wolf -skins, devoting them to the trolls, and later 
burned them.® 

The belief was mingled with and perhaps influenced by the 
custom of wild warriors and outlaws, e.g., the berserks, wearing 
wolf-skins or bear-skins over their armour or clotliing them- 
selves in these, while they were often victims of frenzy and acted 
as if they were animals. As the person who had the; power of 
changing his form became preternaturally strong, so the b<;rserks 
in their fury were very powerful, and, as was said of tK’o brothers 
in the train of Earl Hakon of Norway, they ‘ were not of the 
fashion of men when wroth, but mad like dogs and feared 
neither fire nor steel.’ * 11 

The story from the V olsunga-saga is referred to in, the Edda 
when Godmund says to Sinfjotli: ‘Thou hast eaten wolves’ 
meat . . . and often sucked wounds with cold imouth, and, 
loathsome to all men, slunk into the dens of wild beasts.’ ® 

Other examples are found in the Sagas. The Story of 
Howard the Halt says of the dead Thormod that in life he was 
thought to have more shapes than one, and men held him ill to 
deal with.® The Egils-saga teUs of Ulf, grandfather of Egil, 
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that at times he would be subject to attacks at night, during 
which he changed his form. Hence he was called Kveldulf, 

‘ Evening Wolf.’^ In the Eyrbyggja-saga Thrand was ham- 
ramr in his heathen days, but this fell off him at his baptism.® 
Other persons are said to have had this power of changing their 
form, and a Norse gloss to the Bisclaverit of Marie de France 
says that in earlier times many men took wolf-form and dwelt 
in the forests.® 

The word hamramr does not always refer to wolf-form. 
Thus Dubhthach and Storwolf were mighty skin-changers. 
They quarrelled and were seen by a second-sighted man fight- 
ing, one as a bull, the other as a bear. The bear was the stronger 
of the two. Next day the valley where they had fought looked 
as if an earthquake had occurred in it. Both men were worn 
out and lay in bed.^“ In a wild tale from Hrolfs-saga kraka 
Bjorn was transformed into a bear by his step-mother, who 
shook a wolf-skin glove at him. He lived as a bear and killed 
many of his father’s sheep, but by night he was a man.“ 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the existence of the belief is proved 
by the use of the word ‘ Were-wulf ’ in the laws of Cnut, e.g., 
at the council of Winchester, 1018 a.d., where preachers were 
told to guard their flocks from the fierce devouring Were-wulf, 
i.e., Satan. Gervase of Tilbury speaks of the English name 
‘ Were-wolf ’ and explains its meaning. He also says that at 
changes of the moon in England men became wolves.’® 

In Germany the belief is witnessed to by the OHG molfhetan, 
the equivalent of ON ulfhedirntf and meaning one who puts on 
a wolf-girdle or skin {uljhamr) in order to become a wolf.’® 
The oldest literary testimony to the superstition is found in a 
sermon of S. Boniface (eighth century), who speaks of the belief 
of the Saxons in fictos lu-pos, obviously Werwolves.’* Later evi- 
dence is supplied in the Penitential of the ‘ Corrector ’ which 
speaks of the gift conferred by the Parcae of power to change 
into wolf-form or any other shape at will. ‘ Vulgar folly calls 
this creature werewulf ’ — the German name. The connexion 
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of this power with the German Parcae, equivalents of the Norns, 
is curious, but points to popular tradition or to the belief that the 
power was innate in certain mend® 

Modern collections of Scandinavian and German folk-tales 
contain many Werwolf stories. In later medieval times the 
superstition was closely connected with witchcraft, and theolo- 
gians turned their attention to lycanthropy as a branch of sorcery. 
The power of changing the form, or of deluding the eyes of 
others so as to make them believe that such a change had taken 
place, was ascribed to diabolic agency. 

In Scandinavian and German belief the change was effected 
by donning a wolf-skin or a girdle of human skin, or by throwing 
these over another person. The girdle had scmetimes magic 
signs upon it, and was held in place by a bucjkle ^ith seven 
catches. When the buckle was broken off, the transformation 
ceased. The man was a wolf or bear by night, or he a:3sumed the 
animal form for nine days, or even for three, sev^n, or nine 
years, the eyes alone retaining a human appearani:e. itie howled 
and devoured like the actual animal. II 



CHAPTER XXXI 
MAGIC 


T he practices of divination, prophecy, and magic were com- 
mon in the pagan North, but a distinction was drawn be- 
tween lawful and unlawful magic. The deities wrought magic, 
but this was reflected upon them from human practice. 

Magic songs, spells, incantations — s-pjall, galdr, Ijodh — 
were used to effect the magic act. These were also called runes 
{run, OHG runa, AS run^, though this word betokened magic 
signs engraved on something and producing magic power. After 
being engraved, they were coloured. Hence the verse in 
Havamal: 

‘ Runes thou shalt find, and fateful signs, 

Most powerful signs, most mighty signs. 

By the mighty poet (Odin) coloured, by the high gods made. 

By the chief of the gods carved.’ ^ 

The colouring was made with blood, and this increased the 
power of the runes. 

The Norse word run was used in two senses. The primary 
meaning was ‘ a mystery ’ or ‘ mysterious knowledge.’ It also 
signified a letter of the alphabet, such as was used before the 
Roman letters came into use. The unlearned, who were the 
majority, would regard letters as a mystery j hence the word 
run was applied to them. These runes had a magical signifi- 
cance besides an alphabetic value, and apparently some magical 
runes were not letters in the ordinary sense. In using them, 
besides engraving them on some object, there was a necessary 
ritual which gave power to them. This seems to be referred to 
in Havamal, where, besides cutting, interpreting, and colouring 
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them, there are mentioned invocation, offerings] and the right 
method of slaughtering the victim.^ The runels cou ld not be 
used unless one knew their meaning, and there wjis danger in an 
ignorant use of them.® 

Runes were ascribed to the gods, and Havamd also tells how 
Odin came into possession of them. He wrotl the]:n for the 
gods, as Dainn for elves, Dvalin for dwarfs, add Alsvith for 
giants. Another verse of Havamal shows than not only was 
advice given to Loddfafnir in the hall of Odin, but that there 
runes had been spoken and their meaning declarjjd.^ 

Each rune had a name which represented a p4rticular olDject, 
and, through this, good or evil magic was wroujjht. Hence to 
produce the magical result, the magic power of bach rune must 
be known. Examples of imparting this knowledge are given 
in the Edda. Thus Sigrdrifa taught runes to Sigurd — victory, 
ale, birth, wave, branch, speech, and thought rianes. Victory- 
runes are to be written on the sword-hilt and ot|ier parts of the 
sword, the name of Tyr (the name of the rune for the letter T) 
being uttered twice. Ale-runes, by which the wife of another 
will not betray a man’s trust, are to be written on the drinking- 
horn and the back of the hand, the sign Naudr (the runic N) 
being written on the nail. Birth-runes, to relieve a woman in 
child-birth, are to be written on the palm of the hand and on the 
joints, while the Disir are called on to help. Similar explana- 
tions are given regarding the other runes. The poem then tells 
how Odin stood on a hill with Brimir’s sword, his helmet on his 
head: then Mimir’s head first spoke words of truth and wis- 
dom. There follows a curious list of mythical and actual things 
on which runes were commanded to be written — the shield of 
the sun, the ear of Arvak, the hoof of Alsvith (steeds of the sun), 
the wheel of the car of Hrungnir’s slayer, Sleipnir’s teeth, the 
straps of a sledge, the paw of a bear, Bragi’s tongue, a wolf’s 
claws, an eagle’s beak, bloody wings, the end of a bridge, the 
reliever’s hand and the healer’s foot, glass, gold, amulets, in 
wine and beer, on favourite seats, on Gungnir’s point, or Grani’s 




PLATE XXXVII : ; 

Spear-head, Sword, and Bear’s Tooth . 

The spear-head is from Kowel in Volhyr.ia, Russia, 
and has runic markings. 

The sword, of the La Tene period, has snakes en- 
graved on its surface. Seep. 216. 

The bear’s tooth with a hole for a cord v^as used as 
an amulet. From West Gotland. See pp. 296-97. 
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breast, on the nails of the Norns, and on the beak of the night- 
owl/ 

Some of the actual objects on which runes in this list were to 
be written resemble the miscellaneous things found in Scandi- 
navian graves — bones of a weasel, teeth of a horse, claws, 
vertebrae of a snake, etc.® 

The poem continues by saying that runes thus engraved were 
scraped ofF and steeped in mead and cast far and wide. Some 
are with the gods, some with the elves, some with the wise 
Vanir, and some with men. There are beech-, birth-, and ale- 
runes, and the excellent magic runes for him who knows them 
rightly and reads them truly: they will benefit until the gods 
perish.'^ 

Whether all the verses describing these runes are in a true 
series or drawn together from various sources is not clear. The 
account of the objects, mythical and actual, on which they are 
written seems to belong to an old myth of the value of runes, 
telling how they had been used. The scraping of the runes into 
mead and casting them abroad, so that they are now with gods, 
etc., is mythical, but it may be based on actual practice — drink- 
ing mead into which runes had been scraped from wood or bone. 
Havamal also speaks of runes being with gods, elves, dwarfs, 
etc.® 

The enumeration of runes is preceded by a verse telling how 
Sigrdrif a gave Sigurd a magic drink: 

‘I bring you beer, O tree of battle. 

Mixed with strength and powerful fame; 

In it are magic songs and healing strength. 

Beneficent charms and love-runes.’ ® 

As Sigrdrifa taught runes to Sigurd, so in Rigsthula Rig 
taught them to the first jarl, and his son in turn learned to use 
them — life-runes, everlasting runes; now he could shield war- 
riors, dull the sword-blade, and calm the seas.^“ 

Odin carved and coloured runes before speaking with a dead 
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man on the gallows, and he touched Gerd with a piece of bark 
on which spells (runes) were written, inducing frenzy in her. 
Grimshild carved runes on the cup from which Gudrun drank 
and by which he forgot Brynhild.“ Runes were carved on a 
cup to destroy a poisoned drink within it, as Egil cut; them on the 
cup which queen Gunnhild gave him. At once it broke. They 
were also carved on the inscdting-pole which he set up.‘^ Saxo 
tells how the giantess Hardgrep cut magic runes {carmina) on 
wood and placed them under a dead man’s tongue, making t.im 
speak.’® 

The list of magic songs (Z/oi) in Havamal alread^j citec. in 
Chapter IV shows the different purposes for which tf.ey were 
used.’* In Svifdagsmal the dead Groa chants charhis at her 
son’s request, while she stands at the opening of her barrow on a 
stone. These charms will help him in his dangerous quest of 
Menglod. The first is that which Ran taught to Rir d. The 
second will guard him by means of the bolts of Urd. The third 
will make dangerous rivers fall away before him. The fourth 
will deliver his foes into his hands. The fifth will burst all 
fetters. The sixth will prevent wind and wave from harming 
his boat. The seventh will protect him against deadly frost and 
cold. The eighth will protect him from the curse cf a dead 
Christian woman — perhaps a pagan view of the potency of a 
Christian’s curse. The ninth will give him words and wit in a 
word contest with a giant.’® 

These different lists in Sigrdrifumal, Havamal^ and Svif- 
dagsmal show several points of contact. All three have charms 
which give power of speech and wit, such as Odin gave to his 
favourites.’® All three have charms to still tempests and to give 
victory. Two have charms to break fetters and charms for heal- 
ing. It is interesting to compare the fetter-breaking charm with 
the similar magic of the Idisi in the Merseburg chai*m. The 
power-giving spells of Odin in Havamal correspond to the 
magic ascribed to him in the YngUnga-saga, and the ipassage in 
the Saga may be a paraphrase of the stanzas in the poem.” 
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Cursing spells were used, and an example of these is found 
va. Atlamal where Vingi pronounces a conditional one on him- 
self. He devotes himself to giants or to the gallows if he breaks 
his oath.’'® 

Various names were used for magic. One of these, seidr, 
which, according to the YngUnga-saga, owed its origin to 
Freyja, usually refers to harmful magic, though sometimes also 
protective magic. Gullveig practised it and so also did Odin 
according to Loki.’® In using seidr a special seat was necessary, 
and the magician held a staff. Magic songs were sung to effect 
the result. The male magician was called seidhmadhr, the fe- 
male seidhkona. Deadly results were ascribed to seidr — kill- 
ing others, causing tempests, creating delusions. The seidh- 
kona^ while sitting on the seat, could send her soul out of her 
body in another form, while her body remained on the seat. If 
the soul was wounded or killed, the body of the witch showed 
similar wounds or fell dead.®® This, as well as other kinds of 
magic, is regarded in the Sagas as a natural accomplishment of 
the Finns or Lapps, and often a magician was one of these. But 
it is improbable that all Norse magic came from Finland. 

The Volva and Spakona, prophetess and spaewife, were 
mainly soothsayers (like the German prophetesses mentioned 
by Tacitus and Dio Cassius), practised in the art of divination, 
though some of them used the most hurtful seidr. The Volva 
travelled through the land with a retinue, especially during 
the winter nights when spirits were abroad. She visited 
one house after another, where she was well received, and 
a meal put out for her.®’ In Orvar-Odds-saga Heidr 
travelled with fifteen youths and fifteen maidens. The retinue 
sang the magic songs by which the Volva fell into a trance and 
learned the future. The power of the Volva was gained by 
sitting out for several nights. By this sitting out, uti-seta, spirits 
of the dead or other supernatural powers were conjured up and 
gave revelations to the Volva.®® Even when dead the Volva 
could still supply hidden knowledge, when conjured up by the 
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proper spells. Odin called up a dead Volva to enquire of her 
about Balder’s dreams, and possibly the utterance of the Volva 
in was made to Odin by a dead seeress. 

The serial flight of witches and sorcerers to a nocturnal gather- 
ing is found in widely separated regions. Only in ;he later 
Middle Ages and xmder theological influence was it attributed to 
direct diabolic agency. In pagan Scandinavia this flight was 
practised by the Tunnrida, who sat on roofs or hedge-e iclosures 
of a homestead to destroy it, or rode and sported ir. the air, 
usually after shape-shifting {tun, ‘ a hedged place ’ or ' farm ’). 
One of the charms described by Odin in Havamal was used to 
(flscomfit these ‘ House-riders 

‘ A tenth I know when House-riders 
In flight sweep through the air ; 

I can so work that they wander 
Bereft of their own form, 

Unable to find their way home.’ 

The witch’s soul has left her body, assuming another 1 orm, and 
in that, as a result of the charm, she must wander about 

Other Eddie names are Myrkrida and Kveldrida, ‘Dark- 
rider,’ ‘ Night-rider,’ both names referring to the riding about 
at night. Odin used much seductive craft with Night-riders, 
and in the the following lines occur: 

‘ There are many Dark-riders about, 

And often a witch lurks under a fair skin.’ 

Geirrid said this to Gundlaug in order to keep him from going 
home at night But he set out, and was found senseless, bruised, 
and the flesh torn in lumps from his bones. Men thought that 
Geirrid herself had ridden him. She was summoned to the 
Moot as a Dark-rider and for causing Gundlaug’s trouble. But 
on her oath that she was not responsible for this, thii case was 
quashed.^^ 

In Helgakvitha Hjorvardssonar Atli says to the monster 
;'TIrimgerd::^ 
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‘ Atli am I, ill shall I be to thee, 

Giant- women to me are hateful; 

Often have I been in the dripping bows, 

And slain the Night-riders.’ 

A poem by Eilif calls Thor destroyer of honor kveldrunnar or 
night-faring beings.^® The MHG zeunriten corresponds to the 
Tunnrida; other MHG names are nahtjarUy nahtfrouwa, ‘ night- 
travelling women.’ 

The witch-ride was performed on a gandr or ‘ staff ’ — the 
gandreid. Witches, troll-women, and demoniac beings also rode 
a wolf bridled with snakes, and the wolf was called ‘ the troll- 
women’s steed,’ ‘ the dusky stallion on which the Night-rider 
fareth.’ The distinction between spirits or demons of a dan- 
gerous kind and the night-faring witches is not clearly sustained. 

Examples of the witch-ride and of nocturnal gatherings occur 
in the later Sagas. Thus in the T horsteins-saga (fourteenth 
century) , Thorstein overheard a youth call to his mother in her 
burial-mound: ‘ Mother, give me staff and gloves, for I am 
going to gandreid? These were thrown out of the mound. 
The youth put on the gloves, rode on the staff, and went off. 
Thorstein now repeated the same formula, received gloves and 
staff, and rode after the youth to a mountain where many people 
sat drinking round a king and queen. Thorstein, whose staff 
made him invisible, took a ring and a cloth, but at the same time 
dropped the staff, and, becoming visible, had to ride off from the 
throng on the youth’s staff. 

In the Ketils-saga we learn how Ketil was awakened by a 
great noise in a wood, and saw a troll-woman with hair waving 
behind her. At his question she told him that she was going to 
the troll-thing. To it the troll-king, Ofoti, Thorgerd Holga- 
troll, and other mighty spirits were coming.®" An earlier 
glimpse of the witch-gathering is seen in the Salic Law of the 
Franks (c. 600 a.d.), which condemns in a fine anyone who calls 
another herburgium or ‘ cauldron-bearer ’ for the Striae or 
witches.®’ 
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Cattle which were troubled by a disease of the spine, causing 
palsy, were supposed to be troll-ridden.®^ Witches also caused 
disease in cattle and death. This was supposed to be done by an 
invisible arrow, the hcegtessan gescot of an Anglo-Saxon charm 
already cited.*® They did harm to crops and caused nempests. 
In the Gisla-saga Audbjorga went round a house widdershins, 
sniffed to all the points of the compass, and drew iri the air. The 
weather changed and there came driving sleet, floods and snow, 
which caused the death of twelve people.®^ To the witch was 
also ascribed the power of blunting weapons and takir.g away a 
warrior’s courage.®® 

Icelandic and Norwegian laws condemn these different prac- 
tices, including the use of runes and spells, and one of t hese laws 
speaks of the troll-woman who, if proved guilty of rid ng a man 
or his servants, was fined three marks.®® 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE OTHER WORLD 

I N this Chapter we consider the different views of Other 
World existence entertained in the pagan North. 

HEL 

The Norse word Hel with its cognates — Gothic halja, OS 
hellia, AS helle, OHG hella — denotes the general Under- 
world of the dead, a primitive conception of the Teutonic peo- 
ples. In Scandinavia alone is Hel also personified as ruler of 
this Underworld, but it is not always easy to differentiate per- 
son and place. Grimm thought that an early goddess of the 
dead gave her name to the region of the dead, but the reverse is 
more probably correct. 

The abode of Hel is under one of the roots of Yggdrasil. Of 
Fafnir, Sigurd said that now Hel would have him, and Hogni 
said of the five sons of Butli that Hel has now the half. To 
come to Hel’s seat is to die.^ Hel has a dog, Garm, which 
barked at Odin when he went to consult the dead Volva. His 
breast is besprinkled with blood, and he howls loud before the 
Doom of the gods. Hel has also a rust-red cock which crows 
and awakens her dwellers.® Snorri tells how Hermod rode 
down to Hel to seek Balder’s release from her. Her condition 
could not be fulfilled because of Loki, who said: ‘ Let Hel hold 
what she has! ’ Hence Balder is called ‘ companion of Hel.’ ® 
Hel was said to be one of Loki’s monstrous offspring, whom 
Odin cast into Niflhel or Niflheim, giving her power over nine 
worlds, to apportion their dwellings to all who were sent to her, 
those who die of sickness or old age. She has a great abode. 
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Her hall is Sleet-cold j her servant Hunger j heij maidservant 
Tardy j her threshold Sinking to destruction} her bed ip^asej 
her bed-cover Unhappiness. She is half black and ha..f flesh- 
colour, and with down-hanging head she looks grim and fierce.^ 
The personified Hel is somewhat monstrous, but iSnorri, in this 
account, may have borrowed traits from Christian visions of 
Hell. Popular sayings, however, spoke of things ‘ jalack as 
Hel,’ and heljarskinn meant a complexion of a deathly hue.® 

The personified Hel in Saxo is called Persephone, |vno ap- 
pears to Balder before his death, saying that soon she jvill em- 
brace him. So king Frodi, when dying, heard voices caljling him 
‘ home to Hel.’ A saying about the dead was : ‘ Hel will fold 
thee in her arms.’ The curious Solarljod or ‘ Song of j:he Sun,’ 
with its mixture of paganism and Christianity, speakjs of the 
maidens of Hel calling to them a man about to die.® The poem 
of Beowulf may preserve a memory of the personified Hel. In 
describing the death of Grendel, the poem say^: ‘There Hel 
received him.’ ’’ 

Hel as a place is deep down in the earth, encljosed, [nlith one 
or more gates. Within is the hall of Hel, ‘a high j house.’ ® 
Near the entrance is Gnipahellir, ‘ ClifiF-cave,’ wheije Garm, 
best of hounds, is set to guard.® Hel is sometime^ calhid JSIiflhel, 
which suggests a misty region {nifl, ‘ mist,’ ‘ dajrknein ’). But 
the description of it in Baldrs Draumar and in Snorrijs account 
of Hermod hardly bears this out. Balder sat pn a high seat. 
The hall had benches bright with rings and platforms decked 
with gold. There the dead ate and drank mead|.’’® | 

The way to Hel is the Helveg, a troublesonje road, though 
the plural is also used, as if there were more than one. When 
Hermod went to rescue Balder, he rode for nine nights through 
deep and dark vales to the river Gjoll, crossed by the Gj oil- 
bridge, thatched with gold. The maiden Modgud who guarded 
it asked his name, and said that on the previous day five com- 
panies of dead men rode over it, yet the bridge thundered no 
less under him alone. Why was he, who had not the ' fiue of dead 
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men, riding on the Hel-way? Then, learning that he sought 
Balder, she permitted him to ride on the Hel-way to the North.^^ 
When Brynhild, burned on a pyre, went in a wagon along Hel- 
way, she passed the house of a giantess who would have stopped 
herd“ Those who descended to Hel for tidings of the dead were 
said to perform the Hel-ride. The dead might traverse Hel- 
way on horseback: hence the custom of burying or burning the 
horse with its owner. Saxo tells how when Harald’s horse and 
chariot were burned on his pyre by Ring, he prayed that Harald 
might ride on this steed and reach Tartarus before those who 
fell with him, and that Pluto, lord of Orcus, might grant a calm 
abode to friend and foe.^^ Possibly Odin and Valhall, not Hel, 
are here intended. 

The Gj oil-bridge is perhaps ‘ the brig 0’ dread, na brader 
than a thread,’ which, in Yorkshire belief, the dead had to 
cross.^* The toilsome journey to Hel was aided by the equip- 
ment buried with the dead, e.g., the Hel-skor (German Todten- 
schuh), ‘ Hel-shoe.’ The custom of providing shoes for the 
dead existed in prehistoric Europe and continued as a general 
custom. When Vestein was dressed for his barrow, Thorgrim 
said to Gisli: ‘ It is the custom to bind on Hel-skua for folk to 
walk to Valhall, and I shall do this for Vestein.’ After putting 
them on, he said : ‘ I know nothing about binding on Hel-shoes 
if these loosen.’ The shoes are here for the journey to Val- 
hall, but the old name is retained. In Y orkshire, where we may 
see survivals of Teutonic custom, apair of shoes given to apoor 
man in life would cause the giver after death to meet an old man 
who would present him with the same shoes at the edge of 
Whinnymoor, a region full of thorns and furze, which other- 
wise the spirit would have to traverse ‘ wi’ shoonless feet.’ 
This belief is illustrated by the Lyke-wake dirge, versions of 
which are still known in the north of England.’® 

Snorri limits Hel to the old and those who died a ‘ straw 
death,’ i.e., in bed. This is in keeping with the views which sent 
warriors to Valhall, women to Freyja, maidens to Gefjun, and 
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the drowned to Ran. Behind these views is the more primitive 
one that all, even warriors, go to the Underworld. The Eddie 
and skaldic conception of Valhall was mainly a prodult of the 
Viking age, and slain warriors were even yet said to go to Hel, 
e.g.. Balder, Hjalmgunnar, warriors mentioned in \tlamaly 
Sigurd, and others. Thor threatened to smite Harlard and 
Loki and send them to Hel. Egil, after slaying thi ee men, 
speaks of their faring to the high hall of Hel. Regin ;^d Faf- 
nir went to Hel, and Sigurd told Fafnir that a time cormes when 
everyone must fare to Hel, jara til Heljar. Though tms phrase 
may be used here and elsewhere in the conventional sense of 
‘ to die,’ still it points to what was once regarded as following 
death.’^'^ The same conception is seen as late as the tirjie of the 
Saxon Widukind of Corvei, who says that gleemen <:|bclaimed 
after a victory: ‘ Where is there an injerrmm so large ds to hold 
such a multitude of the fallen? ’ Infernum stands here for the 
Saxon hellia}^ So also in Saxo’s story of Hadding’s vbit to the 
Underworld, which has much in common with Norst concep- 
tions, warriors are found there.’® [ 

Conversely even some of those who did not die in b|ttle went 
to Odin in Valhall, e.g., king Vanland, killed by a r|Iara, and 
king Halfdan, who died in bed. These are said to lave gone 
to Odin, though Halfdan was bidden to go to him py Loki’s 
daughter, i.e., Hel.®® 

THE DEAD IN THEIR BARROWS 

With the early conception of Hel as the general home of the 
dead, stands the equally early, if not earlier, conception of the 
dead living on in their barrows or burial-mounds, as well as that 
of their being within hills. The barrow or group of barrows was 
in itself a small Underworld. In primitive thought this passed 
over to the conception of a hollow region under the earth or in 
the hill where the barrows were set, while yet the grave or bar- 
row was thought to be the dead man’s abode. Hel, the hollow 




PLATE XXXVIII 

Entrance to a Giant’s Chamber 

This double Giant’s Chamber or Jaettestue is on the 
Island of Moen in the Baltic* It is a large chamb(Ted 
barrow or tumulus of the Stone Age, with a double 
entrance and double interior chamber. 
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place, was thus an extension of the barrow where the dead 
feasted, occupied themselves with the welfare of their kindred, 
and where their presence in these barrows was a blessing to the 
neighbourhood.*"^ 

The dead were said ‘ to die into the hill,’ and this belief with 
its corollary that they still lived in grave, barrow, or hill is de- 
cidedly primitive. Dead Norsemen were vigorously alive in 
their barrows. The Eyrhyggjor-saga tells how Thorstein’s 
shepherd saw the hill on the north side of Helga-fell open. 
Fires blazed in it: the clatter of ale-horns was heard. Words of 
welcome were spoken to Thorstein and his companions, who had 
just been drowned at sea, and those already in the hill said that 
he would sit in the high seat with his father.** A good example 
of the dead alive in their barrow is found in Helgi Huniings- 
bma, though it is combined with the Valhall conception. A hill 
was raised for Helgi and he went to Valhall. But at night one 
of Sigrun’s maidens saw him ride with many men to the hill. 
She told this to Sigrun who went to see him and rejoiced at the 
reunion. Sigrun kissed him. His hair was covered with frost, 
his body damp with the dew of death. Helgi told her that her 
tears caused this dew, each tear falling like blood on his breast. 
Sorrow will now be forgotten. ‘ N6w in the mound our brides 
we hold, the heroes’ wives by their dead husbands ’ — as if his 
followers were also visited by their living wives. Sigrun made 
ready a bed and said: ‘ I will make thee rest in my arms as once I 
did when you lived.’ So they rested until Helgi had to ride back 
to Valhall ere the cock woke the warrior throng there.** Two 
beliefs are illustrated in this episode, besides that of the dead 
living in their barrow, viz., that excessive tears of mourners 
harm the dead, and that the dead can rejoin the living for a 
time — both wide-spread conceptions. 

Stories in the Sagas show that the forgotten dead in ancient 
barrows would reveal themselves to the living; that the dead 
resented any desecration of their barrows, and that they would 
make known to the living any annoyance caused them, e.g., by a 
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thrall buried beside them.®^ The Hervarar-saga tells how 
Angantyr was buried with the famous sword Tyrfin^g, his eleven 
brothers being buried in as many mounds beside his own. His 
daughter Hervor, who had taken to Viking ways, visited the bar- 
rows in order to obtain the sword. She rode through the fire 
which burned around them, and by incantations forced her 
father to speak. In spite of his trying to send her away and 
telling her that the sword, lying beneath him surrounded by 
fire, would bring destruction with it, she still persisted, and now 
it came forth from the barrow of itself.^' Another story de- 
scribes a visit paid by Thorstan to a barrow at the invitation of 
a dead man. In it were this man, Bryniar, and eleven men, be- 
sides other eleven, companions of Ord. Bryniar and his men 
had to give treasure to Ord, but their store was running short. 
Thorstan, when asked by Ord for a gift, held ouf his axe, and 
when Ord would have taken it, he cut off his arrn. A general 
fight between the two groups of the dead now beg|an. Ord and 
his men were slain, and Bryniar gave Thorsta^ Ord’s ring 
which, laid beneath a dumb person’s tongue, wohld make him 
speak. He also told Thorstan that he would chinge his faith, 
which they, the barrow-folk, could not do, for th^y were earth- 
dwellers or ghosts.^® The Njals-saga tells how Gunnar’s bar- 
row was seen open with lights burning in it, and how he recited 
lines in an audible voice. His face was joyous, j Yet immedi- 
ately after, his son Hogni, who had witnessed |:his, speaks of 
Gunnar’s going to Valhall.^’ 1 

The barrow-dweller, the hmg-hul or ‘barrow-wight,’ was 
sometimes troublesome to the living, as many stories in the 
Sagas show. Grettir saw a fire in the barrow of ICarr who 
haunted the region near. He broke open the barrow and was 
removing its treasure, when Karr attacked him. After a 
struggle Grettir cut off Karr’s head and placed it at his thigh — 
a recognized way of laying such substantial ghosts.^® Another 
story in the Grettis-saga relates to the godless Glam who was 
slain by a spirit, and now began to haunt the farm on which he 
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had been a shepherd, riding on the roofs and nearly breaking 
them in. The hauntings continued for two winters. People 
who saw Glam went madj others were killed; cattle were de- 
stroyed; farms were burned. After a terrific fight Grettir slew 
Glam, cutting off his head and placing it at his thigh. The body 
was then burned and the ashes buried deep.^® 

In other stories such substantial ghosts do immense harm, and 
even after their bodies have been burned, their vitality continues 
through the ashes. Thus a cow licked a stone on which the ashes 
of the vicious ghost of Thorolf had lain, and its calf continued 
the harm done by the ghost. Sometimes holy water and the 
saying of Mass, as well as a doom pronounced against the tor- 
menting dead, were necessary before their hauntings ceased. 
While the ‘ ghost ’ haunted, its body was undecayed. These 
animated corpses, for they can hardly be called ghosts, resemble 
vampires, for the quelling of which similar rites of riddance 
were observed — cutting off the head, impaling, burning, and 
scattering the ashes.®® Many stories describe fights with the 
barrow-wight by a hero bold enough to invade the barrow and 
try to remove the treasure contained in it. Saxo gives such a 
story. Asmund and Asvitus had promised to die with each 
other. Asvitus died first and Asmund was buried alive with 
him. Soon after, the barrow was broken open, and Asmund 
came forth, ghastly and bleeding, for Asvitus had eaten his 
horse and dog and then attacked his friend, who, however, had 
been able to cut off his head and impale his body with a stake.®^ 
All the dead did not act in these ways. They were helpful 
and interested in their descendants, and would appear to give 
information on different matters. Hence some cult was paid to 
the dead at their barrows or at the natural hillocks into which 
they were supposed to have died. The greater or more beloved 
they were, so much the more reverence was shown them. Jor- 
danes says of the Goths that they regarded dead chiefs as ansis 
or semi-deos. Adam of Bremen speaks of the cult of dead men 
who had performed mighty deeds, and cites the Vita S. Anskarii 
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which shows how the Swedes had neglected the gods thrc»gh the 
coming of Christianity. Through a certain man th^lr com- 
plained of this and said that if the Swedes desirec^ mo|e gods, 
they might worship their former king Eirik, whd would now 
become one of the gods. A temple was therefore ^rectfd in his 
honour, and sacrifices offered to him. The Indicutus ^ufersti- 
tiomim shows that the dead were regarded as holy a|d wor- 
shipful.®^ The Sagas give several examples of the wqrship of 
popular or great persons when dead, and of the sacrifices paid 
to them.*® The euhemerized accounts of the gojds alp show 
how they, as supposed mortals, were deified and worshipped 
after their deaths. 

In Iceland, hillocks or hills were believed to be abodes of the 
dead, especially one near the family dwelling, on Which we may 
suppose the barrows to have been made.®* The family barrow 
or barrows were usually beside the dwelling. The living be- 
lieved that they would ‘ die into the hill.’ One} of fhe early 
settlers in Iceland, Thorolf, in reverence for the hi|l on the 
ness to which his high-seat pillars had floated, a^d vfhich was 
near his homestead, called it Helga-f ell, ‘ Holy f eljl.’ lie would 
allow no one to pray to it unwashed j it must not b^ defiled} and 
no living thing could be destroyed on it or brought ||-om it to 
die. Things and Dooms were held on it, and Thorol|| believed 
that he would die into it. On one occasion, as wp hajle seen, it 
was found open and the dead were present in it. Aijiiather ex- 
ample is that of the place where the lady Aud was buried, one 
of several hillocks on which she had raised crosses. Her kins- 
men, falling into heathenism, made it a place of worship and 
sacrifice, and believed that they died into these hills. Ari, the 
earliest chronicler, says that Selthorir and his kinsmen died into 
Thori’s hill.®® 

The ‘ memory-toast ’ was one drunk to kinsmen in their bar- 
rows.®® The erf, or erp5l was a feast in honour of the dead, e.g., 
the head of a house, at which many guests were present and 
much ale drunk in memory and honour of the departed. The 
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Bronze Age Barrow or TuMULtrs 

Tumulus of the later Bronze Age at Refsnaes, See- 
land, made of stones covered with earth. It contains 
urns with stone cists. 
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heir then occupied the high-seat for the first time.” These 
funeral feasts for the dead are also described by Saxo.®® The 
sacrifices at Aud’s hill were for her benefit, and the dead were 
said to be present even visibly at their own funeral feasts.®® 

Evidence of this cult of the dead is seen in the denunciations 
of the Church through canons of Synods and Coundls in the 
Teutonic area, as elsewhere.*® 

The dead were also enquired of at their mounds regarding 
the future, as Odin did regarding Balder, and Svipdag of his 
mother Groa.*^ In Harbardsljod Harbard says that he had 
learned the words spoken to Thor from the old men who dwell 
in ‘ the grave-hills of home,’ i.e., ancestral grave-hills. Thor 
replies that he is giving a fine name to cairns when he describes 
them thus. Cairns, as distinct from barrows, were piled over 
criminals. What Harbard had learned had been communicated 
by wicked spirits.*® A shepherd slept on a mound in hope of 
composing a dirge in honour of its occupant Thorleif, but could 
get no further than ‘ Here lies a skald.’ One night the mound 
opened, and a stately man emerged, who told the shepherd that 
if he could remember a poem of eight lines which he would 
recite to him, he would become a poet. On awaking, he recalled 
the lines and became a famous skald.*® Saxo tells how the 
giantess Hardgrep, desiring to know the future, made Hadding 
place a wooden slip engraved with runes beneath a dead man’s 
tongue. He then uttered a prophecy.** Odin knew a spell 
which would make a hanged man talk, perhaps the vdgddr by 
which he awakened the dead seeress in Bddrs Draumar.*^ 

There is no example in the Eddas of the dead appearing in 
dreams to the living to warn them or to foretell the future. In 
Atlamd dead women were seen in a dream by Glaumvor seeking 
and calling her husband Gunnar to come quickly to their 
benches. They were apparently his kinsfolk, desiring his pres- 
ence in the Other World.*® The belief that the dead communi- 
cated with the living through dreams was a common one, and 
Saxo gives an example of it. Hadding’s dead wife appeared to 
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him foretelling his death by his daughter’s instigation, and, ijiow 
forewarned, he was able to prevent this/’ 

The dead ancestor was sometimes thought to dwell in a par- 
ticular stone. In the Cristne-saga Codran and his kin are pid 
to have worshipped at a stone in which their ancestor dwelt. 
He told Codran the future and of what he should beware. A 
bishop sprinkled the stone with holy water, and the ancestor 
complained to Codran that he and his children were being driven 
from their home by hot water. After a second sprinkling he 
appeared, dark and evil of face, beseeching Codran to drive away 
the bishop. After a third sprinkling, his appearance was la- 
mentable. Codran told him that he had worshipped him as a 
strong god, but, as he had proved false and weak, he would now 
become a Christian.^® A stone at which Thorstan worshipped 
and from which a voice was heard foretelling his death! was 
probably also a spirit stone.^® j 

In spite of the power of the barrow-wight, men still sdught 
in burial-mounds for treasure, and curses against such persons 
are known on grave-stones. With the coming of (Chris- 
tianity the barrow-wight became more or less demoniac! and 
later stories of encounters of living and dead are of a darker 
kind. 

All this belief of the dead living in their graves, barroys, or 
hills, or in stones, may seem to conflict with the belief in Hel, 
still more with that in the heavenly Valhall. But all religions 
and mythologies show how apparently contradictory beliefs can 
be held concurrently. 

VALHALL 

The belief in Hel is as prominent as the Valhall belief in the 
Poetic Edda. Snorri and the skalds give it more emphasis, and 
it was a profound future hope to warriors in the Viking age, 
giving them courage in conflict and confidence that, if slain, Odin 
would receive them. 
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Valhall, ‘ Hall of the slain,’ ‘ Hropt’s (Odin’s) battle-hall,’ 
stands gold-bright and wide in Gladsheim, ‘ Abode of joy,’ a 
heavenly place. It is Odin’s favourite abode. Spears are its 
rafters, shields its roof, its benches are strewn with corslets. A 
wolf hangs by its western door, over it hovers an eagle (perhaps 
carved figures above the door). The cook Andhrimnir cooks 
the boar S^hrimnir in the cauldron Eldhrimnir, as food for 
dead warriors, though few know on what they feast. Odin’s 
wolves sit beside him. The river Thund surrounds Valhall and 
in it joyously swims ‘ Thj odvitnir’s fish,’ the sun. The fallen 
find it hard to wade through this stream. Valgrind is the outer 
gate of Valhall, and behind it are five hundred and forty doors 
in the wall. Through each door eight hundred warriors will go 
to fight the Fenris-wolf at the Doom of the gods. There is 
unfailing mead for the heroes, to whom the Valkyries bring it. 
Each day the warriors or Einherjar go forth to fight, felling 
each other, but they are magically healed by nightfall, when 
they feast. They are waked each morning by the cock Gollin- 
kambi, ‘ Gold-comb.’ “ 

Some of these details from Grimnismal and V ajthrudnismal 
require explanation. The river Thund may be the sky in which 
the sun, the fish to be swallowed by the mighty wolf (Thjod- 
vitnir), runs its course, or perhaps it is the ocean surrounding 
Midgard, in which is the Midgard-serpent. The three names, 
Andhrimnir, ‘ Sooty-face,’ Eldhrinmir, ‘ Sooty-with-fire,’ and 
Ssehrimnir, ‘ the Blackened,’ are believed by R. M. Meyer to 
be formula of a riddle: — ‘ Sooty-face seethes the Blackened in 
Sooty-with-fire j ’ the answer being ‘ the cook in Valhall seethes 
the boar in a cauldron.’ “ 

Snorri repeats this description of Valhall, with additions. The 
host of Einherjar in Valhall will not be too great in the day of 
the gods’ need. The boar’s flesh suffices for all, and though 
killed and eaten, he is alive again each evening. Something 
better than water is given to the warriors who have bought their 
place in Valhall so dearly. From the udders of the goat Held- 
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run flows mead enough to fill a tun daily, and all the Einhjerjai 
could become drunk from it. When Gylfi (Gangleri) aririvec 
in Asgard, he saw a hall with many people, gaming, drinking 
or fighting. This was evidently Valhall. Snorri also say|; than 
in Valhall swords were used instead of fire, just as gold gave 
light in ^gir’s hall.®^ Odin appoints dead warriors to Vilhal. 
and Vingolf (not mentioned in the poems). Elsewhere in 
Snorri Vingolf is the abode of goddesses, close by Gladqheim. 
Warriors may have shared in this abode of goddesses, for 
Freyja is said to decree who shall have seats in her hall Ses|rum' 
nir in Folkvang. She chooses half of the dead, Odin the pthei . 
Sessrumnir may be the equivalent of Vingolf, the meaning 
of which is variously given as ‘ Friend-hall,’ ‘ Winelhall,’ 
and ‘ Hall of the beloved,’ where Valkyries serve thql war- 
riors.®® In the Lexicon Mythologicum the dying Hacjding 's 
words are given. He speaks of the Valkyries coming t[|D him 
and says that he will go to Vingolf and drink beer w(|h tl e 
Einherjar.'^ j| j 

The Einherjar were outstanding warriors, fallen in fight, arid 
chosen for Valhall by the Valkyries. They were Odin|s oJ:- 
synivy ‘ wish-sons ’ or ‘ adopted sons,’ and Odin himself w|s Va l- 
father, ‘ Father of the slain.’ They are assembled in "lalhajll 
partly to aid the gods in their day of need, when they wil ri<jle 
forth with them to battle, though it is not known when tne gr j:y 
Wolf (the Fenris-wolf) will come, and many as they are, thair 
number will seem small enough in that time.®® While itj!|is trjie 
that all warriors did not go to Valhall and some went there who 
were not warriors, the view of the skalds was that it was exclu- 
sively for brave and noble fighters, men of high birth, heroes, 
freemen. This is reflected in one of the Bjarka songs in Sasn, 
The poet says: ‘ No humble and obscure race, no low-born ones, 
no base souls are Pluto’s prey, but he weaves the fate of the 
mighty and fills Phlegethon with noble shapes.’ Pluto stands 
for Odin, Phlegethon for Valhall. So in Harhardsljod the 
noble who fall in battle are said to go to Odin, while Thor has 
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the thralls. Yet Thor himself is called ‘Einhere’ in laoka- 
senna^^ 

In the Eiriksmal and Hakonarmd (tenth century), already 
cited, we have seen how the Valkyries were sent forth to bring 
the heroes to Valhall. In the former Sigmund and Sinfjotli are 
bidden by Odin to go out and welcome Eirik and those who fol- 
low himj in the latter Hermod and Bragi are sent to greet 
Hakon. Sigmund asked why Odin looked so much for Eirik’s 
coming, and was told that he was such a mighty warrior. He 
died in fight because the gods need such as he against the day of 
the Wolf’s coming. Hakon said that he mistrusted Odin 
because he had been slain; but Bragi told him that now 
the Einherjar will toast him and he will drink ale with the 
gods.'^ 

The Valhall belief had entered deeply into the Viking mind, 
as is seen in the phrase used of a hero fallen in combat with 
another — ‘ to show him the way to Valhall.’ Such heroes 
would wish each other a journey to Valhall before fighting. 
When a warrior was buried he was dedicated to Valhall in the 
funeral oration.®* 

How did the conception of the heavenly Valhall arise in 
Scandinavia? As Odin was father of the slain, lord of the 
Einherjar, and lord of ghosts {drauga drqttinn),^^ so he had 
once been god of the dead in general. When he came to be re- 
garded as dwelling in the sky, the abode of the dead or, at least, 
of those more directly associated with him, was also transferred 
there. Valhall in Heaven was thus an extension of the Under- 
world or of an abode of warriors within a hill. Valhall with its 
surrounding stream, wall, gate and doors, and its hall, is a 
replica of Hel. We have seen that the dead were supposed to 
go into hills regarded as sacred. Now certain hills in Scandi- 
navia are called ‘ hills of the dead ’ (D^deberg, D^demands- 
bjoerge), and some Icelandic and Swedish hills bear the name 
Valhall.®* Odin was connected with hills which bear his name 
in Germany and Scandinavia, like ‘ Sigtyr’s mountain ’ in Atla- 
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kvitha. He was ‘ the Man of the mountain/ and ‘ the god of the 
fells ’ (Fjallgautr).®^ Were these hollow hills into which the 
dead entered? With some such hills the Wild Hunt was linked, 
emerging from them and returning to them, and the dead took 
part in the Hunt.®* The numerous legends of kings or ^roes 
sleeping in hills with their followers are also in point here The 
king or hero is an earlier deity, W odan or some other.®® Gharle- 
magne’s army fought a battle at the foot of the Odenberg in 
Hesse. At night the hill opened, king and soldiers entered, and 
then it closed upon them. Every seven or every hundred years 
they come forth in battle-array and after a time re-enter tne hill. 
Other legends of armed men coming out of hills, fightiijg, and 
re-entering them, are known from medieval times.®^ The con- 
tinual fighting of dead warriors, not in Valhall, is an earli belief 
enshrined in folk-tradition. It is exemplified in the storjf of the 
Hjadnings’ strife in its various forms. Snorri gives ope ver- 
sion of this and connects it with Hoy in Orkney. The kings 
Hogni and Hedin fought because Hedin had carried ofjF Hild, 
Hogni’s daughter. They and their men fought all dayj and at 
night Hild resuscitated the dead. They renewed the fight next 
day, and all who fell turned to stone. But they rose up ajmed in 
the morning and fought again. ‘ In songs it is said t^at the 
Hjadnings will fight thus till the Doom of the gods.’ Tjiis con- 
tinual fight is also mentioned in Bragi’s poem, Ragnchrsdrafa 
(ninth century) . The story is also attached to the Brisipga-men 
myth, Freyja receiving back the necklace on condition |:hat she 
should cause two kings and their armies to fight until a Cjhristian 
ended the strife. The resuscitation theme occurs here also, and 
the fight continues for one hundred and forty-three years until 
one of Olaf Tryggvason’s men agrees to kill all the warriors 
and so release them from their doom. Another version of the 
story is given briefly by Saxo. Hilda is said to have longed so 
ardently for Hedin, that after he and Hogni had slain each other, 
she resuscitated them by her spells in order to renew the fight.®® 
Other legends deal with a similar theme, and Saxo in one of his 




PLATE XL 

Heloa-fell and Sacred Birch-tree and Mound 

The upper picture shows Helga-fell, ^ Holy I'ell ’ or 
^ Holy Mountain,’ in Western Iceland, with the farm 
of the same name beneath it to the right. The hill Ayas 
that into which the dead died, and was held to be most 
sacred. The idea that it was the abode of the dead may 
have arisen from the form of the hill, like a house with 
a great gate. From W. G. Collingwood, Saga steads 
oj Iceland* See p. 310. 

The lower picture is that of a sacred birch-tree and 
mound near the farm of Slinde at Sogn, West Norway. 
No one might cut its branches and at the Christmas 
festival ale was poured over its roots by every member 
of the family. The tree fell in 1874. From a paint- 
ing by Thomas Fearnley, 1840. See p. 203. 
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stories of a visit to the Underworld shows us dead warriors 
fighting there.®® 

Valhall might thus be regarded as an Underworld abode of 
warriors transferred to Heaven as a result of Odin’s growing im- 
portance in the Viking age. The warriors there awaited the final 
assault of demoniac powers. Meanwhile they fought, feasted, 
and caroused, as the dead feasted in Helga-fell. It is also sig- 
nificant that valhall is the name applied to the hall where Atli 
and his warriors drank wine.®^ Apparently fighting as an occu- 
pation after death was not a primitive belief, for the earliest 
tombs do not contain armour and weapons.®* 

Whatever the origin of the Valhall belief may be, it was not 
the only conception of Other World life entertained by the 
Northmen. It is quite possible that in earlier times the state of 
the dead was not definitely formulated in Teutonic belief. In 
later times different beliefs arose and some of these were held 
simultaneously. The dead active in their barrows are also 
linked with Valhall, as the Helgi poem and the reference to 
Gunnar in the Njals-saga show. So also, according to Thjodolf 
the skald, Halfdan, who died in his bed, was bidden to the Thing 
of Odin (Valhall) by ‘ Hvedrung’s maiden,’ i.e., Hel, for 
Hvedrung is Loki.®® In the Helgi poem, as Niedner puts it, the 
Valhall belief has been superimposed on an older tradition of 
Hel or of the dead living in their barrows.’® 

RETRIBUTION AFTER DEATH 

The belief in the punishment of certain crimes after death is 
found among savage and barbaric peoples,” and may quite well 
have been held by the Teutons. It is indeed spoken of in the 
Eddas^ but the question of Christian influence has to be con- 
sidered. 

Snorri speaks of the future lot as dependent on the nature of 
the death — a common and primitive conception. Warriors 
went to Valhall, those dying of sickness or old age to Hel, the 
drowned to Ran, etc.” But he also says that All-father gave 
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man a spirit which is immortal. All men shall livej the light- 
eous with him in Gimle, evil men in Hel and thence to Niflhel, 
in the ninth world.” This contradicts the othlr passage, and 
suggests that Hel is an evil place. In a third flassage, already 
cited, Snorri makes Hel a place of cold, famina, and disease.” 

Christian ideas seem to have obtruded themsllves — tliat of 
man’s immortal soul, of the righteous in Gimla| or Heaven, of 
the wicked in Hel and Niflhel. Snorri seems to have been in 
error in making Hel and Niflhel different places: elsewhere 
Niflhel is equivalent to Hel,” and the earlier sources (e.g., the 
Eddie poems) do not suggest that Hel is an evil jplacef of misery. 

These passages tell of man’s fate after death, | But Snorri also 
describes the places allotted to men at the renevlal of the world. 
There will be many good and many evil abodesl Best wiil it be 
to exist in Gimle, where will be abundance of drink for those 
who like it in the hall called Brimir, which is|in C'kolnir. A 
good hall is that which stands in Nidafells, m|de of red. gold, 
and called Sindri. In these the good and pu|o in heart shall 
dwell. Gimle is further described as fairest of ^|l halls, brighter 
than the sun, at the south end of Heaven. W|en ijleaven and 
earth have departed, it shall continue, and the ^ood shall dwell 
in it. It is believed to be in the third Heaven, Yidblainn, and so 
invulnerable against the fires of Surt. On Naitrand, ^ Corpse- 
strand,’ is a great and evil hall, its doors facing north. Ml the 
snake-heads turn into it and spurt venom, so that it runs in two 
rivers along the hall. Perjurers and murderers wade these 
rivers. In Hvergelmir it is worse, for there the cursed snake 
tears dead men’s corpses.'^® i 

In this account there seems to be a mingling of pagan and 
Christian beliefs, and some misunderstanding of his sources by 
Snorri. In Volusfa Gimle is a hill on which the hall stands: 

‘ A hall I saw, fairer than the sun, 

Decked with gold, on Gimle’s heights. 

There shall dwell true hosts 

And enjoy happiness never to end.’ ” 
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Even this stanza is suspect of Christian influence. In Volusia 
also Brimir’s hall has no connexion with the lot of the righteous 
deadj while Sindri is the name of a dwarf, not of a hall: 

‘ In the north stood on Nidafells 
A hall of gold for Sindri’s people; 

On Okolnir another hall stood, 

The beer-hall of the giant Brimir.’ 

Sindri’s people are dwarfs. The next stanzas describe a place of 
punishment, which Snorri connects with life after the Doom of 
the gods. But, unless their position in V olusfa is misplaced, this 
must be a present place of punishment, not one in the renewed 
world: 

‘ A hall I saw stand far from the sun, 

On Nastrand, its doors facing the North; 

Venom streams down from the smoke-hole. 

For serpents are winding round the walls. 

There I saw wading through rivers wild 

Oath-breakers and murderers 

[And such as entice other men’s wives] ; 

There sucked Nidhogg the dead 
And the wolf tore men.’ ” 

The composition of this second verse is doubtful. Line three 
may be interpolated 5 lines four and five may belong to a stanza 
with no reference to punishments for sin after death. Accord- 
ing to Grimnismal the dragon Nidhogg gnaws the root of 
Yggdrasil. Snorri says that the dragon gnaws that root which 
is over Niflheim and below which is Hvergelmir, a well in Hel. 
In the concluding stanza of possibly also interpolated 

or out of its proper place, the dragon Nidhogg comes flying from 
Nidafells bearing the bodies of men on his wings.™ 

That perjurers, murderers, and adulterers were punished 
after death would be in keeping with Teutonic ideas of the 
enormity of these crimes, and the punishments meted out in 
life for committing them. In Sigrdnfumd an evil fate is said 
to await the perjurer; and in Reginsmal Andvari says that per- 
jurers will suflter long, wading through Vadgelmir’s waters. 
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This river, not mentioned elsewhere, may be onl; of thdse which 
Volus-pa assigns to oath-breakers as a punishnlent, arid which 
are in Hel or on its confines.®^ 

Snorri’s reference to All-father, who is ex sting after the 
Doom of the gods, conflicts with the belief in Odin as AJ l-father, 
slain at this final catastrophe. He has been iiifluenced by his 
belief in the Christian God. Gimle, ‘ Gem-lee I or ‘ Gem-roof,’ 
is possibly a reminiscence of the Heavenly Jeijusalem, the city 
of gold and gems, as described in the Book of Revelation. 

VISITS TO THE OTHER WORLD 

Stories of visits to the Other World, preserved by Saxo and in 
some of the Sagas, contain reminiscences of pagan beliefs. In 
their present form they belong to the twelftl| and fourteenth 
centuries. They tell how men went to seek IjOdainsakr, ‘ the 
Acre of the Not-dead,’ and Jord lifanda Man|ia, ‘ thf; Land of 
living Men,’ in the East or North, and apparently underground. 

One winter day Hadding, a mythic king of Denmark, saw a 
woman rise out of the floor with hemlocks in her hand. He 
desired to know where such plants grew in winter, and, wrapping 
him in her mantle, she drew him underground through a dark 
cloud, along a worn path, to a place where were richly clad 
nobles, and then to sunny regions where the plants grew. A 
river, full of whirling missiles and crossed by a bridge, was 
passed, and on the other side two armies were fighting. The 
warriors thus showed the manner of their past life and of their 
death. A great wall barred further advance, but the woman 
wrung oflF the head of a cock and flung it over the wall, when the 
bird came to life again. Hadding now returned home, appar- 
ently by sea.®® 

This story must have been known in the tenth century, for 
‘ Hadding’s land,’ the Other World, is spoken of in the second 
Gudrun poem. The region beyond the wall is probably the 
Odainsakr of other stories. The fighting warriors resemble the 




PLATE XLI 

Holy Well and Royal Barrows 

The upper illustration is that of a holy well at Tis- 
vilde, north coast of Seeland, for long the most famous 
of Danish wells and still frequented for healing* It is 
called S. Helen’s Well, but the name Tisvilae suggests 
that it may once have been sacred to Tyry From a 
photograph in the Copenhagen collection or folk-lore. 
The lower illustration shows the great | royal bar- 
rows at Upsala, The church in the backgr[)und prob- 
ably stands on the site of the temple of Upsala, There 
are remains of a holy well in the churchyard. The 
barrows were supposed to be those of ancient legendary 
kings. 
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Einherjar in Valhall, but they may be a reminiscence of its more 
primitive aspect, underground or within a hill. The river with 
missiles resembles the river Slid in Volusfa, full of swords and 
daggers, one of several rivers which run in Hel, according to 
Grimnismal. Its bridge recalls the Gj oil-bridge. The influ- 
ence of Irish stories of Elysium, to which visitants with a magic 
branch or apple invite mortals, may be seen in this story 

Saxo also tells of the visit of Gorm, king of Denmark, to 
Geirrod’s abode, over ocean, down to Chaos, to a region of dark- 
ness. Thorkill acted as guide to the party, and when land was 
reached, he bade them kill no more cattle than sufiiced for their 
needs, lest the guardian gods of the place (Land-vffittir ? ) should 
not let them depart. This counsel was disregarded and three 
men had to be surrendered to the giants who beset them. They 
now sailed to a region of eternal cold, with trackless forests. 
Gudmund warned all on no account to speak. A giant-like man, 
Gudmund, brother of Geirrod, met them and conducted them 
past a river, on the other side of which were monsters, to his 
abode. Here Thorkill and the others refrained from food and 
from the love of the beautiful women of the place, for the one 
would cause oblivion and they would have to dwell with mon- 
sters, while the other would cause madness. Four men suc- 
cumbed to the women’s charms, and met this fate. Gudmund 
tried to entice Gorm with the delicious fruits of his garden, but, 
warned by Thorkill, he refused them. Gudmund now took the 
visitors over the river to a gloomy town, guarded by dogs and 
peopled by phantoms. Here was Geirrod’s dwelling, filthy, 
swarming with snakes, its iron seats full of phantasmal mon- 
sters. Geirrod and his daughters were seen just as they had 
been overcome by Thor. In another place three of the party 
took some of its treasure and were horribly punished. In another 
room Thorkill’s self-restraint was forgotten at sight of a beau- 
tiful mantle. The inhabitants attacked the voyagers, and all but 
twenty perished. These were ferried over the river by Gud- 
mund and returned home.®* 
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This story combines Polar travel with incidents of imiginary 
journeys. Gudmund appears in other tales. In the Hervarar- 
saga he is a king in Jotunheim, and dwells in Glasisvellir, 

‘ glittering Plains.’ He is wise and mighty, and he and his men 
live for generations. The heathen believed that Odainsakr was 
in his realm and that whoever went there cast off sickness and 
age and became immortal. After his death he was worshipped 
as a god.®® In other sagas Gudmund rules Glasisvellir and is 
skilled in magic, but in one of these his land is tributary to 
Jotunheim, ruled by Geirrod, who meets his death by the magic 
power of Thorstein.®® The Story of Olaf T ryggvason tells how 
Helgi Thoreson met twelve maidens in the far northl one of 
whom was Gudmund’s daughter, Ingibjorg, with whom he 
stayed three days. In the sequel when, by Olaf’s prayers, she 
could not keep him, she put out his eyes lest the daughters of 
Norway should love him.®’’ 

In Eirik Vidforlas-saga, Eirik reached Odainsakr by being 
swallowed by a dragon. It was a place of great beautv, with a 
tower suspended in the air and reached by a ladder] There 
Eirik and his companions found delicious food and wine and 
slept in splendid beds. A beautiful youth told Eirik in his 
sleep that this was Odainsakr, and Jord lifanda Mannai and that 
it was near Paradise.®® 

Gudmund’s is an Elysian region, but has dangers incurred 
through eating its fruits or loving its women. These are per- 
haps made darker by Christian redactors or authors of the stories. 
By analogy with Irish Elysian tales, the danger was that, by 
eating the fruit of the land or through love of its women, the 
visitor became bound to the region or, when he left it, found that 
time had lapsed as in a dream. This food-tabu — the danger 
of eating the food of gods, fairies, the dead, etc., is of wide- 
spread occurrence.®® 

Glasisvellir, Odainsakr, and Jord lifanda Manna are Ely- 
sian wonder-lands, such as most races have imagined. But there 
may have been influence from Irish Elysium stories, notably The 
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Voyage of Bran, in which some of the voyagers come to grief 
by doing what they were advised not to do.®° The tales, how- 
ever, contain several points of contact with native beliefs regard- 
ing the region of the dead, e.g., rivers crossed by a bridge, dead 
men fighting, the mysterious region beyond the river, perhaps 
the equivalent of Hel. Geirrod’s realm is more repulsive in 
Saxo’s tale than in the Eddie myth of Thor and Geirrod, and 
here we may see the influence of Christian visions of Hell, 
though it preserves some features of the Eddie Nastrand with 
its snakes and venom, and even of Valhall, for its roof is made 
of spear-heads. Rydberg identified Gudmund with Mimir ; and 
Odainsakr, the walled place in the Hadding story, and the tower 
in the Eirik story, with Mimir’s grove where Lif and Lifthrasir, 
progenitors of the new race of men, are preserved.®^ To them 
the title ‘ living men ’ might be appropriate. But more likely 
the names of this mysterious land were suggested to the North- 
men by contact with the Celtic people of Britain and Ireland, 
in whose myths Elysium bore such names as ‘ Land of the 
Living,’ Mag Mell or ‘ The Pleasant Plain,’ and Tir na n-Og, 
‘ The Land of Youth.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


COSMOGONY AND THE DOOM OF THE 

GODS 

T he Eddie picture of the origin of the universe goes back to 
a time when neither gods nor men, Heaven nor eart^, ex- 
isted. There was a great abyss, Ginnunga-gap, ‘Ya^^ning 
chasm,’ a conception probably due to popular belief in an jabyss 
outside the ocean surrounding the earth. North of it had been 
made (by whom?) Niflheim, a frost and mist region, within 
which was the well Hvergelmir, ‘ Cauldron-rushing,’ j from 
which flowed several rivers. To the south was MuspellJ light 
and glowing, ruled over by Surt. The streams or Elivagaij from 
Niflheim, as they flowed, became ice, which spread intej Gin- 
nunga-gap. There the ice met warm airs from Musplell or 
Muspellheim and began to melt. Life was quickened in this 
by the power of that which sent the heat (whose was this pjower? 
there is perhaps a Christian influence here), and took fc[)rm as 
agiant Ymir. From him came the Frost-giants. | 

Frorn the dripping rime there sprang the cow Audhumlla (ex- 
plained as ‘ the rich, polled cow,’ audr, ‘ riches,’ i.e., i4 milk, 
and humla, ‘ polled ’). Streams of milk from its udders nour- 
ished Ymir, and the cow was nourished by licking the sa(ty ice- 
blocks. As she licked there came forth from the ice Bufi, who 
was father of Borr. Borr married Bestla, a daughter of tile giant 
race. They had three sons, Odin, Vili, and Ve. 

Thus the giant race preceded the gods, as Saxo also indicates, 
and gods and giants were opposed to each other. 

The sons of Borr slew Ymir, and his blood drowned all the 
Frost-giants save Bergelmir with his wife and household. The 
three brothers bore Ymir’s body into Ginnunga-gap and made 





PLATE XLII 
The Bewcastle Cross 

On this Cross at Bewcastle, Cumberland,, and on 
the similar cross at Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, there are 
elaborate designs of a tree with roots, trunk, ]:>ranches, 
foliage, and fruit. Birds and animals are shown in 
the tree, eating the fruit. On this face of tlie Bew- 
castle Cross, counting from below, there are a complete 
quadruped, two fantastic animals with forepgs only, 
two birds, and two squirrels. It illustrates Bugge’s 
theory that a Norse poet saw these designs and from 
them elaborated the myth of the Ash Yggdrasil in 
which were various animals, as told in GrimnismaL 
The serpent is lacking in the design on the Cj'oss. See 
p. 332. The Cross is Anglo-Saxon and dates from 
the seventh century. For a full description of these 
two Crosses see Professor G. Baldwin Brown, The 
Arts in Early England^ vol. v, from which the illustra- 
tion is taken. 
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of it the earth. Sea and waters came from his blood; gravel and 
stones from his teeth and such bones as were broken; rocks from 
his bones. The sea was placed as a ring round the earth. His 
skull became the sky, set up over the earth and upheld by four 
dwarfs. The earth is ring-shaped, and on its coasts the gods 
gave lands to the giants. Within the earth they erected a wall 
against the giants, made of Ymir’s eyebrows. This they called 
Midgard. Of Ymir’s brain, thrown into the air, they made the 
clouds. The glowing embers and sparks from Muspellheim 
were set in the Heaven, above and beneath, to illumine Heaven 
and earth. The gods assigned places to all, even to such as were 
wandering free.^ 

This is Snorri’s account, based partly on sources now lost, 
partly on stanzas of V olusfa, Grimnismaly and Vajthrudnismal. 
Volusfa says: 

‘ In time’s morning lived Ymir, 

Then was no sand, sea, nor cool waves; 

No earth was there, nor Heaven above, 

Only a yawning chasm, nor grass anywhere. 

Then Borr’s sons upheaved the earth 
And shaped the beautiful Midgard; 

From the south the sun shone on earth’s stones, 

And from the ground sprang green leeks.’ ^ 

The first verse seems to contain the myth of Ymir formed in 
Ginnunga-gap. The second gives a myth of earth raised out 
of an existing ocean, not made from Ymir’s flesh. The sun 
shone on it and growth began. Whether both verses come from 
one hand or, as Boer holds, the second alone belongs to an earlier 
form of the poem, is immaterial. The myth of earth raised out 
of ocean is found in other mythologies.® The next verses tell 
how sun, moon, and stars were allotted their places, and how the 
gods gave names to night, new and full moon, etc. 

In Vafthrudnismal the giant in response to Odin’s ques- 
tion, tells how earth and sky arose, but does not speak of them 
as a work of the gods. 
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‘ Out of Ymir’s flesh was shaped the eartp. 

The mountains out of his bones, 

The Heaven from the ice-cold giant’s skull, 

Out of his blood the boisterous sea.’ 

This is succeeded by an account of the giants, the first of whom is 
said to have been made out of the venom from Elivagar. No 
mention is made of fire and heat, only of I'rost fnd ice/ 

Grimnismd speaks of the origin of earth frqm Ymir’s flesh, 
ocean from his blood. Heaven from his skull, the hills from his 
bones, and it adds that trees were formed froih his hair, Mid- 
gard from his eyebrows, made by the gods for mem, and out of 
his brain the clouds/ 

In Volusfa three gods lift earth out of oceah, but the other 
poems merely mention gods, without specifying the number or 
saying how they came into existence. Snorri seiys that from 
Odin and Frigg came the kindred known as the yEsir, a divine 
race.® In an earlier passage he speaks of All|-fs.ther or Odin 
living through all ages and fashioning Heaveiji, earth, and all 
things in them.^ The latter is probably a reflejtion from Chris- 
tian views of Creation. ! 

The conception underlying Snorri’s main account is that 
giants, gods, and all things may be traced back to the union of 
water (ice and mist) and fire. The ice contains salt, and this 
plays an important part in the myth of Audhumla. An inter- 
esting comparison is found in Tacitus, who, speaking of the 
sacred salt springs near the Saale, says that the waters were made 
to evaporate on red-hot coals, and salt was thus obtained from 
two opposite elements, fire and water. This may point to an old 
Germanic cosmogonic myth with fire, water, and salt as ele- 
ments.® Skaldic kennings illustrate the Eddie myth of Ymir. 
Heaven is ‘ skull of Ymir ’ or ‘ burden of the dwarfs ’5 earth is 
^ flesh of Ymir’j the sea is ‘blood of Ymir ’5 the hills are 
‘ Ymir’s bones.’ ® 

Grimm cites passages from medieval ecclesiastical documents 
dating from the tenth century onwards, in which man is said to 




PLATE XLIII I 

Detailed Carving on the BEkvcASTLE Cross 

The illustration shows one of thd fantastic animals 
and a bird. From Prof. Baldwin Brown, The Arts 
in Early England^ voL v. | 
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have been created out of different materials. One of these says 
that Adam’s bones were made from stone, his flesh from earth, 
his blood from water, his heart from wind, his thought from 
clouds, his sweat from dew, his hair from grass, his eyes from 
the sun. The four documents differ in details, but there is a 
curious inverse parallel with the Eddie account, which ‘ uses the 
microcosm as material for the macrocosm, and the other in- 
versely makes the universe contribute to the formation of man.’ 

Volusfa goes on to tell that the gods met at Ithavoll in the 
midst of Asgard and built temples and altars, made forges to 
work gold, wrought tongs and fashioned tools. This was during 
their golden age. Then the creation of dwarfs is described.^’' 
Snorri amplifies this. All-father gave counsel about the town in 
the midst of Ithavall. A temple was made with twelve seats 
and a thirteenth for All-father. It is all of gold and is called 
Gladsheim. A second house was built for the goddesses, called 
Vingolf. Houses were made for workshops; and tools, anvils, 
hammers, and tongs were fashioned. The ^sir worked in 
metals, stone, and wood, and fashioned their household wares 
of gold. Hence that time is called the Age of Gold. Then fol- 
lows the creation of the dwarfs.^^ 

Voluspa next gives the myth of human origins. Odin, 
Hcenir, and Lodur came forth to the land and found Ask and 
Embla (Ash and Elm) unprovided with fate and without 
strength, soul, breath, movement, heat, or colour. Odin gave 
them soul, Hoenir sense, Lodur heat and goodly colour.’'® 
Snorri says that Odin, Vili, and Ve, walking on the shore, found 
two trees, which they shaped into human beings. Odin gave 
them soul, Vili life, Ve hearing and sight. They named the 
male Ask and the female Embla, and of them mankind was 
begotten.’^* In an earlier passage, where biblical influence may 
be seen, Snorri says that All-father made man, giving him spirit 
which shall never die, though the flesh-frame rot or burn to 
ashes.’® The shaping of human beings out of trees may have 
been suggested by wooden images, such as those which the 
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speaker in Havamal says that he found and on which he put 
clothes. Now they regarded themselves as champions. Such 
images, called tremadr, are mentioned in other documents.^® In 
Rigsthula the different classes of men v^ere begotten by Rig. 
The account given by Tacitus of the founders of the Germanic 
race is interesting by way of comparison. The Germans cele- 
brate in ancient hymns a god Tuisto, issued from the earth, and 
his son Mannus, as the originators of their race. Mannus had 
three sons, progenitors of the Ingv 2 e 0 r.es, Herminones, and 
Istsevones. Some, however, think that the god had other sons, 
progenitors of other tribes.^’^ Mannus is thus the first man, 
born of a god who comes out of the earth, perhaps regarded as 
spouse of a Heaven-god. His sons werf; eponymous ancestors 
of three chief German groups. If Tuisto \?as thought to be 
produced by earth alone, and himself alone produced sons, he 
would resemble Ymir, who begat giants vfithout a female 
(p-275)- 

Separate cosmogonic myths occur here and. there. A river, 
Van, is formed from the slaver out of the mc-uth of the Fenris- 
wolf. Stars were made of the eyes of Thja 2 i or Aurvandill’s 
toej a well from the footprint of Balder 's horse, etc.’'® 

For the Eddie conception of the universe we begin with the 
earth, the middle of things, a general Teutcnic conception — 
Gothic midjumgardsy OS middelgard, AS middangeardy OHG 
mittigarty ON midgardy literally ‘boundary-wall,’ i.e., the 
mountains by which the giants were shut out from the habitable 
earth, then the earth as the dwelling-place of man, or, as Snorri 
conceived it, a citadel. Thor is ‘ Midgard’s warder ’ (yeorr) 
against the giants.^® Earth is a vast disc, surrounded by the 
ocean or floating upon it, and in this ocean is the Midgard- 
serpent, lying about the land and surrounding it, his tail in his 
mouth, ‘ the girdle of all lands.’ Around the shores of earth 
are mountains, rocks, wastes, and caves, and these are the dwell- 
ing of giants, Jotunheim or Utgard, though Utgard was also 
regarded as being beyond the ocean.®® 
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According to one passage of Snorri, Asgard, the abode of the 
gods, is a city which men call Troy, in the midst of Midgard. 
It is the new Asgard, in place of the elder Asgard in Asia.®^ 
This conception of Asgard is due to Snorri’s euhemerism and 
the desire to connect the Scandinavian people and deities with 
ancient Greece. The earlier pagan view of Asgard made it a 
heavenly abode, or possibly it was on the top of a lofty central 
mountain, which would give a link with Snorri’s view of Asgard 
on earth. 

Above all was Heaven, overarching and resting on earth. 
Between Heaven and earth was the bridge Bifrost or Bilrost, 
which the gods had made, the Asbru or ‘ bridge of the ^sir,’ 
It is the rainbow, of three colours. It is very strong and made 
with greater craft than any other structure. The red colour is 
fire, which keeps the Hill-giants off. Over this best of bridges 
the gods ride daily to their tribunal at Urd’s well. Another 
name of the bridge is Vindhjalmsbru, ‘ Wind-helmet’s (the 
sky) bridge.’ At the Doom of the gods the sons of Muspell will 
cross it and break it down. Meanwhile Heimdall is its 
guardian.^^ 

Valhall is Odin’s hail in Asgard, where are also Gladsheim 
and Vingolf, but Grimnismal places Valhall in Gladsheim, ‘ the 
Place of joy.’ 

Separate dwellings of gods and others are enumerated in 
Grimnismal and by Snorri, and these appear mainly to be in 
Heaven. The chief of them are Alfheim, abode of the Alfar 
and Frey; Breidablik, Balder’s abode; Valaskjalf, ‘ Seat of the 
fallen,’ possessed by Odin and thatched with silver, in it is 
Hlidskjalf, ^Gate-seat,’ whence Odin surveys all worlds. 
Valaskjalf may be Valhall. Thrudvangir, with its hall Bil- 
skirnir, is Thor’s abode. 

Much speculation has been indulged in regarding the ‘ nine 
worlds,’ spoken of in Volusfa and V afthrudnismal, as well as in 
an interpolated stanza in Alvissmal where the dwarf says: ‘ Oft 
have I fared in the nine worlds all, and wide is my wisdom in 
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each.’ In Volusfa th& Volva says that she knows ‘ nine worlds, 
nine rooms of the mighty World-tree.’ The giant in Vajthrud- 
nismal says that he has been in every world, the nine worlds, 
even to Niflheim.^® In all three passages the idea is that of 
comprehensive knowledge on the part of the speaker — dwarf, 
seeress, giant. This knowledge is possessed by different kinds 
of beings dwelling in different regions. Alviss knows the 
names given to various things by several orders of beings 
dwelling in earth. Heaven, Alfheim, etc. ‘ Nine worlds ’ 
would thus be more a figurative phrase than one expressing 
local geography or cosmology. In Volusfa these worlds 
are connected with the World-tree, itself a comprehensive 
symbol. 

Regarded as different regions, the nine worlds may be — i. 
Asgard, 2. Vanaheim, 3. Alfheim (though this is one of the 
dwellings in Heaven), 4. Midgard, 5. Jotunheim, 6. Mus- 
pellheim, 7. Svartalfheim, 8. Hel or Niflhel. The ninth is un- 
certain. It may be obtained by dividing Hel from Niflhel or, 
preferably, by including a Water-world.^^ Undoubtedly the 
numbering of nine worlds is connected with the sacredness and 
importance of the number nine in religion, myth, folk-belief, 
and poetry.^® 

Below Midgard is Svartalfheim, the region of the dwarfs. 
Hel or Niflhel is also a subterranean abode. While Snorri 
speaks of Niflhel in this sense, he also speaks in error of 
Niflheim, apparently another form of the name, as a region in 
the North, the cold region of mist, whence streams flowed into 
Ginnunga-gap. In Niflheim Snorri places the well Hvergelmir, 
whence spring certain rivers, among them Gjoll, which is near 
Hel-gates. It is under the root of Yggdrasil which stands over 
Niflheim. In Grimnismal, the site of Hvergelmir is not given, 
but it is said that from the horns of the hart which eats the 
branches of Lserad, a stream drips into Hvergelmir and thence 
all the rivers run.^® 
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THE ASH YGGDRASIL 

To the seeress of Volmpa the World-tree with its nine divi- 
sions or worlds, is ‘ the mighty Fate-tree (or ‘ well-planned 
tr&&,\mjQtvithr)j deep in the earth.’ The nine worlds are con- 
tained in the tree or symbolized by its divisions. In later pas- 
sages the Volva speaks of an ash called Yggdrasil, reaching high 
aloft, wet with white water, thence come the dews that fall in 
the dales. It stands by Urd’s well, and the three Norns dwell 
in a hall under it.®^ This reference to the three Norns may be 
interpolated, enlarging on Urd’s connexion with the tree. 
Heimdall’s horn is hidden under the tree, and a mighty stream 
pours from Odin’s pledge (which is in Mimir’s well) on the 
tree. At the Doom of the gods the tree shakes and its leaves 
rustle.^® 

The picture of the tree in Svifdagsmd is similar. Mima- 
meith (‘ Mimir’s tree’?) stretches its branches over all lands. 
No one knows what roots are beneath it. Few can guess what 
shall fell it, not fire and not iron. Then follows a piece of folk- 
lore. The fruit of the tree placed in fire is good for women in 
childbirth. What was within then comes out, such might has the 
tree for men. Gering points out that in Icelandic belief a hard 
legumen borne to Iceland by the Gulf Stream is used for the 
same purpose. On the highest bough stands the cock Vithofnir, 
glittering like gold, shining like lightning, ever-watchful, the 
terror of Surt and Sinmora.^® If this bird is the same as Gollin- 
kambi, who wakes the heroes in Valhall, the top of the tree must 
be in Asgard. The bird’s watchfulness is a terror to the enemies 
of the gods. 

These two passages give a picture of a wonderful world-tree, 
its roots on or under the earth, beside it Mimir’s well — prob- 
ably the older conception - — or Urd’s well. As we shall see, 
Snorri puts these two wells beside two separate roots of the tree. 

A more elaborate picture is given in Grimnismal. The ash 
Yggdrasil is ‘ best of trees.’ Beneath one of its three roots is 
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Hel j the Frost-giants beneath the second jl^anl ;ind are beneath 
the third. A lost stanza may have spoken bf the: wise eagle that 
sits on the top of the tree, for the next ibtan2 a speaks of the 
squirrel Ratatosk which carries the eagle’s| woniis to the dragon 
Nidhogg below. Four harts nibble the Uppermost twigs, per- 
haps a later amplification of the single hart of a succeeding 
stanza. Numerous serpents lie beneath tjhe tree and gnaw its 
branches. Thus the tree suffers, for the hart bites its top 5 its 
trunk is rotting 5 and Nidhogg gnaws its r(|iots. Meanwhile the 
gods ride daily to give judgments at tfie tree. Thor walks 
there."" 

Snorri combines this information, but gives varying details. 
Of the three roots, one is among the ^sir, pne a mong the Frost- 
giants, and one over Niflheim. Beneath each is a well or stream. 
As the iEsir are in Heaven, a root canndt be there, unless we 
assume that Snorri still regards Asgard ai on (:;arth. But later 
he says that the root is in Heaven, and finder neath it is Urd’s 
well. Mimir’s well is underneath the rbot among the Frost- 
^ giants. The third root, over Niflheim, isl gna-vred by Nidhogg. 

The eagle in the tree knows many things. | Betiveen his eyes sits 
the hawk Vedrfolnir. Ratatosk bears efiviou;:; words between 
the eagle and Nidhogg."^ 

Snorri thus upsets the whole conception] of T ggdrasil by plac- 
ing one of its roots in Heaven, with Urfi’s well there, and by 
setting Mimir’s well among the Frost-giaijits. 

Most of the details in Grimnismal njiay be no more than 
decorative motifs, perhaps derived from] the presence of birds 
or other animals in sacred trees or groves, or, as R. M. Meyer 
supposes, from sculptured representations of trees with con- 
ventional animals."^ Bugge thought that the poet had seen 
monuments in the north of England with ornamentation like 
that on the Bewcastle cross in Cumberland, if not that cross itself. 
On such crosses was carved a tree, in the foliage of which sat an 
eagle or hawk, squirrels and serpents, and ate of its fruits."" If 
the tree or the animals had any mythic significance, the key to it 
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The Ruthwell Cross 

The left and right sides of the Riithwell Cross are 
decorated in a similar manner to the design on the 
Bewcastle Cross. The illustration shows the left side. 
The long lower panel shows the tree and begins below 
with a bird having a fantastic tail, an otter, two birds, 
two fantastic animals. The upper panel has a bird 
and possibly a squirrel. This Cross is also Anglo- 
Saxon, of the seventh century, and illustrates Bugge’s 
theory of Ash Yggdrasil, see p. 332. The illustration 
is from Prof. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early 
England^ voL v. 
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is lost, In spite of the ingenious conjectures of modern my- 
thologizers. 

The ash Yggdrasil has many prototypes. It recalls sacred 
trees beside sacred wells from which oracles were obtained. It 
is linked to the Vartrad or ‘ Ward-tree ’ growing beside Swedish 
houses, which, if cut down, brings the prosperity of the house to 
an end — a significant fact when we remember that the gradual 
destruction of Yggdrasil denotes the approach of the Doom of 
the gods. It may thus have once been a mythic heavenly 
Vartrad, growing beside the hall of the gods. Such a tree is 
spoken of in a stanza quoted by Snorri — Glasir growing by 
the doors of Valhall, its leafage of red gold, the fairest tree 
known among gods and men.^^ Grlmnlsmal also speaks of a 
tree, Laerad, growing beside Odin’s hall. From the horns of 
the hart which bites its branches a stream falls into Hvergelmir, 
whence all the rivers flow. This also resembles a Vartrad, and 
both trees may be forms of Yggdrasil.®® When Grimnismal 
speaks of the gods riding to judgment beneath Yggdrasil, this 
may be reminiscent of actual processions to judgment beneath a 
Vartrad or a temple tree.®® 

Yggdrasil also resembles the sacred tree growing beside a 
temple, like that one described by the scholiast to Adam of 
Bremen. Beside the temple at Upsala was a great tree with 
spreading branches, always green, even In winter. Its origin 
was known to none. Near it was a spring used for sacrifices.®’ 
The branches of Yggdrasil were also far-spreading; it was 
always green; beside it was a spring; no one knew Its fate or its 
roots. The Old Prussian holy oak at the sanctuary called Ro- 
move also offers an analogy to .Yggdrasil. It had three divi- 
sions, each sacred to a god, and an image of each stood in each 
section. Before the god Perkuna of one division burned per- 
petual fire; before Potrimpo was the snake fed by the priests and 
priestesses; before Patollo the heads of a man, horse, and cow. 
This tree was also evergreen.®® 

The full name of the Eddie tree was Askr Yggdrasils, ‘ the 
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Ash which is Ygg’s (Odin’s) Steed,’ or ‘the Ash of Odin’s 
Horse.’ Yggdrasil was a kenning for Odin’s horse Sleipnir. 
The name may be due to the fact that victims sacrificed to Odin 
were hung on sacred trees, riding the tree, gallovis, or horse 
sacred to him. Other explanations are given. It is the tree in 
which is Odin’s steed, the wind. Or Odin tethered his horse to 
the tree, or, less likely, it is the tree on which Odin hung, hence 
his gallows or steed.^® In the same way the gallows was called 
‘ the ice-cold steed of Signy’s husband ’ in a skaldic poem.^“ 
But, as Chadwick points out, there is ‘ not a single reference to 
the World-tree having served as Odin’s gallows,’ while ‘ the 
name Yggdrasil may have been applied to the earthly Vartrad, 
and transferred together with the conception of the tree to its 
heavenly copy.’ 

The mythic Yggdrasil was almost certainly a tree growing on 
earth before it was transferred to the Other World and the re- 
gion of myth. 

This tree is also connected with wide-spread myths of a 
World-tree growing on a mountain or in the centre of the earth, 
and reaching to Heaven. Such a tree also resembles the mythic 
World-pillars supporting Heaven. Both trees and pillars are 
many-storied. The roots of the tree go down into the Under- 
world, its topmost branches pierce the sky, and it stands by a 
spring, lake, or sea, or in the sea itself. As in a Yakut tale, a 
goddess dwells at the root of the tree and foretells the future, 
like Urd or Mimir. Tree or pillar is often the tel:hering-post 
of deities, especially of the Over-god, as in the Yakut tale, and 
this throws light on Yggdrasil as connected with Odin. Such 
mythical pillars and trees are known all over Northern Asia, and 
can be traced in India, Iran, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. The 
eagle Garuda or Garide is believed to dwell in the tree. At its 
roots is a dragon or snake at which the eagle pecks.^^ In some 
of these myths a spring flows from the tree or from its sap, and, 
as in Iranian belief, all the rivers of earth have their source in 
it.^® So out of Yggdrasil flows dew, called by men honey-dew. 
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on which bees are nourished, and the source of rivers is connected 
with the tree Lserad/* 

Such mythic trees would be suggested by lofty forest-trees on 
which the sky seemed to rest, and, as in some Polynesian myths, 
which separated earth and Heaven. Then, as the sky seemed 
to recede into a remoter distance, arose the fable of one lofty 
tree reaching from earth to Heaven.^® Myths of a Heaven- 
supporting tree are numerous, and they survive in tales of ‘ Jack 
and the Beanstalk.’ The resemblances of the Scandinavian 
tree to such mythic trees are numerous, and its origin need not 
therefore be sought in medieval Christian legends of the Cross 
as a World-tree, which, in fact, carry on the tradition of these 
mythical trees. 

The myth of the sky as a tent-roof supported on a pillar or 
post occurs among the Lapps, Finns, and North Asiatic tribes, 
Japanese, and ancient Egyptians.^’' The Asiatic pillar is seven- 
storied, representing the seven Heavens, and it is the tethering- 
post of the stars or of the horses of the gods.^® Posts with seven 
branches, on which sacrificial victims are hung, symbolize the 
mythical post. The Lapps also had such sacrificial pillars, repre- 
senting the heavenly pillar supporting the world, with an iron 
nail at the top, a symbol of the World-nail which fixed the sky 
in place. The nail of the sky is the Pole Star, round which the 
Heavens are thought to revolve. This belief of the Lapps may 
have been borrowed from the Scandinavians.^® Similar beliefs 
were entertained by the Celts and in ancient India.'® The 
symbolism of the seven Heavens in tree or pillar, like the three 
divisions of the Romove tree, recalls the nine worlds or divisions 
of the Eddie tree. 

This helps us to understand the Irminsul of the Saxons, a 
word denoting ‘ sanctuary,’ ‘ image,’ or ‘pillar,’ such as was 
destroyed by Charlemagne j'^ butits general significance was that 
of a pillar or tree-stump. Rudolf of Fulda says that the Saxons 
venerate leafy trees and springs, and worship a huge tree-trunk 
called Irminsul, vrKiclx mo&ns imiver salts colurnm, as if it sus- 
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tained all things.'^ The Irminsul must have bjeen a symbol o£ 
a mythic World-pillar, and connected with thie cult of a god 
Irmin. The nail of the sky may also have been known in 
Scandinavia, as its name, veraldarnagli, occurs in Icelandic folk- 
poetry/® The mythic World-mountain may be seen in the 
Himinbjorg, or ‘ Heaven-mountain,’ situated at the end of 
Bifrost. 

These various conceptions show that, ■v?hatqver details may 
be due to Christian influences, the Eddie World-tree was a 
native conception. The theory that it wzs copied from the 
medieval legend of the Cross was advanced by Bugge, E. H. 
Meyer, and Golther, though Bugge admitted the existence in 
Scandinavian belief of a wonderful hol}^ tree, which, under 
Christian influence, was transformed into a Woifld-tree. In the 
medieval legend the Cross was a tree linked to the Tree of Life 
in Paradise. Its end, set in the earth, reached down to the 
Underworld, the top reached to Heaven, the fwo arms spread 
over the world. The Cross was our Lord.’s stqed, according to 
medieval poetic usage, and ‘ steed ’ was a metaphor for ‘ gal- 
lows,’ the victim being the Rider. The point d’ appui here is the 
explanation of Yggdrasil as Odin’s gallows, because he hung on 
it. As we have seen there is no evidence that tie tree on which 
he hung was Yggdrasil. The dragon Nidhogg is the serpent of 
Eden, associated with the Tree from which the Cross was de- 
rived.'* Be this as it may, the Yggdrasil conception is not en- 
tirely, if at all, due to such legends as these. 

THE DOOM OF THE GODS 

A phrase used in the Poetic Edda is ragna rok, ‘ fate or doom 
of the gods ’ {ragna being genitive plural of regen, ‘ powers,’ 
‘ gods ’). It resembles the phrase aldar rok, ‘ destruction of the 
world,’ used in V afthrudnismal. Another phrase, with which 
it is often confused, is ragna rokr, ‘ the darkness of the gods,’ 
which occurs in Lokasenna and is used by Snorri." Used mis - 



PLATE XLV 
The Dearham Cross 

This illustrates the tree design as on the Ruth well 
and Bewcastle Crosses, but here the tree-stem only is 
shown, while the branches have become a chain plait 
ornament. The date of this Cross at Dearham, Cum- 
berland, is c, 1000 A.D. From a photograph by Prof. 
Baldwin Brown. 
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takenly as a proper noun, Ragnarok, the phrase is often ren- 
dered ‘ Twilight of the gods.’ 

This Doom of the gods, the central incident of a wider myth 
of the destruction of the world, is the subject of a great part of 
Volus-pa, and shows that, as the gods are not eternal a 'parte ante^ 
so their life at last comes to an end. In view of that Doom, 
Valhall must be filled with heroes, and even now Thor fights 
with the enemies of the gods. 

The Voluspa poet connects the Doom with the coming of the 
three giant-maids, the Norns, which brought the Golden Age of 
the gods to an end. Now the gods are brought under the power 
of fate. The Doom is also linked to the first war, when gods 
fought the Vanir, and, more immediately, with the death of 
Balder.^ 

The verses describing these events do not all belong to the 
original poem, and may have been interpolated by a moralizing 
poet. The dualism which results in the conquest of gods by 
demoniac beings, who are themselves annihilated, is the founda- 
tion of the myth. This is bound up with fate, stronger than the 
gods, but the verse regarding this (the coming of the Norns) is 
isolated and is followed by interpolated verses about the dwarfs, 
which may have ousted stanzas continuing the subject. 

Then follows an outrage perpetrated by the gods — a wild 
kind of justice, described in two interpolated stanzas. This is 
‘ the first war in the world,’ and concerns the slaying of Gullveig 
by the gods. She must have had some evil design in coming to 
the gods’ world: hence they slew her, yet she ever lives. This 
may be connected with the war between .lEsir and Vanir, if Gull- 
veig was Freyja, a Vanir goddess. This war is also called the 
first war. During the contest with the Vanir, the wall of the 
gods’ citadel was broken down. A moralized sign of the end is 
now introduced — a reference (intelligible only from Snorri’s 
account of the myth) to the breaking of oaths made by the gods 
to the giant artificer, whom Thor slew. The gods have per- 
jured themselves. Balder’s death is the next step to the Doom. 
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The working of demoniac might through Loki against the gods 
has begun. Loki is put in bonds, but greater vmes are coming, 
and ‘ Frigg weeps sore for Valhall’s need.’ The coming Doom 
was almost certainly the subject whispered by Odin into the dead 
Balder’s ear.®^ As a consequence of the gods’ violence and 
treachery, evils abound among men — oath-breaking and re- 
venge, and these are punished in the Underworl d.^® 

That the final destruction and Doom of the gods is a genuine 
Teutonic myth, we take for granted, ll'here seem, however, to 
be different myths of the manner in wliich this would happen, 
and these are more or less combined in Voluspa. 

1 . A destruction of the world by its sinking i'lto the sea, from 
which it had emerged, according to one cosmogonic myth. 

‘ The sun becomes black, earth sinks into the sea. 

From Heaven fall the bright stars.’ 

This is also described in Hyndluljod: 

‘ The sea ascends in storm to Heaven, 

It swallows the earth, the air becomes sterile.’ 

To this may be linked the swallowing of the sun. by a monster — - 
an eclipse myth used to heighten the effect of the myth of the 
world’s destruction.®® This myth of l;he sinking of the earth 
into the sea is perhaps connected with tfie daily apparent sinking 
of the sun into the sea, as seen by dwellers on the coast. 

2. The world ends with a mighty winter, f.mbul-vetr. In 
Vafthmdnismal Odin asks what of mankind shall survive the 
mighty winter. Vafthrudnir answers that Lif and Lifthrasir, 
hid in Hoddmimir’s wood, will survive it. In Snorri’s account 
they survive the destructive fires of Surt. Hyndluljod speaks 
of snows and furious winds which follow the sinking of earth in 
the sea, and in V olusfa mighty storms come in summer. Snorri 
says that this winter will precede the Doom. Snow will drive 
from all quarters, with sharp frost and wind; the sun will be 
without power. Three such winters will follow in succession 




PLATE XLVI 

Magic Symbols: Detail from the Smaller 
Golden Horn 

Magic signs from later Icelandic thidition. 

(1) . Mghhjdmr. In Eddie poetry this made its 

possessor irresistible. In modern Icelandic custom this 
sign is moulded in lead, and the mould is pressed be- 
tween the eyes, while the foi*mula ^ I wear the helmet 
of terror between my brows,’ or ^ I wash off from me 
the hates of my fiends, the anger ojf mighty men,’ is 
repeated. ' ] 

(2) . Glnmry ^the divine,’ ^ the demoniac,’ cf. the 
Eddie words ginnheilagy ^ supremelj' holy,’ gmnregmy 
^ high or holy gods.’ 

(3) . Ginnjaxiy the ginnir provided with a jaxy writ- 
ten on the leaf of a tree, and placed by wrestlers in 
their shoe. 

(4) . Angrgafiy meaning uncertain. 

I 

(5) . Thorshamary ^ the hammer of Thor.’ Cf. 
J, Arnason, Islen%kar Tjodsogur og\ cefifityrey vol. i. 

Two warriors, from the smaller golden horn. 
Beside each is the symbol which represents the mgis- 
hjalmr or ^ helmet of terror,’ signif)^ing invincibility. 
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with no summer between. Over the earth are mighty battles. 
Brothers will slay each other for greed’s sake: none spares 
father or mother in murder and incest. He then cites a stanza 
of V olusfa which refers to these evils : 

‘ Brothers shall fight and slay each other. 

Sisters’ sons break kinship’s bonds; 

Hard is it on earth, with much unchasteness. 

Axe-age, sword-age. 

Shields are cloven. 

Wind-age, wolf-age, ere sinks the world; 

No man will ever another spare.’ 

3. A third myth is that of the destruction of the world by 
fire. V olusfa tells how Surt comes from the South with ‘ the 
scourge of branches,’ i.e., fire. In the stanza which describes 
earth sinking into the sea, it is said that steam rages and the 
preserver of life (fire) 3 fire shoots high to Heaven itself. The 
fires of Surt are also mentioned in V afthrudnismal as occurring 
at the end of the world. The possible destruction of the world 
by fire, viz., by the sun, is spoken of in Grimnismal. If it were 
not for the shield in front of the sun, mountains and seas would 
be set in flames. Snorri often refers to this final fire, and says 
that Surt will cast fire and burn the world. The sons of Mus- 
pell ride forth, Surt at their head, before him and after him 
burning fire. His sword is very good, from it shines a light 
brighter than the sun. As they ride over Bifrost, the bridge 
breaks down. In an earlier notice, Surt is said to sit at the 
world’s end by Muspellheim, At the last he will go forth and 
harry, overcome the gods, and burn the world with fire." Fire 
and heat were sources of life: now they are its destruction. 

These separate myths, or at least the first and second, are 
combined in V olusfa, together with the myth of the freedom 
gained by chained monsters, the Fenris-wolf, Loki, and Garm, 
and all three appear in Snorri’s account of the Doom, in which 
he quotes freely from the poem. 

The doom begins with moral evils on earth.®^ The sons of 
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Mim (the waters or spirits of the waters ) arej in motion.®^ The 
Gjallar-hom sounds the note of Doom as Meimdall blows it. 
All the Hel-ways are in fear. .Yggdiasil shakes j its leaves 
rustle, for the giant, the Fenris-wolf, is free. Odin consults the 
head of Mim, but the wolf will slay him soorjt. Then comes an 
impressive stanza: || 

i| 

‘ How fare the gods? How fare the A1 far? || 

All Jotunheim roars; the gods take coanselj 

The dwarfs stand groaning before their rdck-doors, 

The lords of the rock- walls. Would j^e know yet more? ’ 

From the East comes Hrym, leader of the giants. The 
Midgard-serpent writhes in giant-fury. The eagle Hrassvelg 
screams aloud, gnawing corpses. The shipi Naglfar is loose, 
steered, as Snorri says, by the giant Eirymi and carrying the 
giants.®^ Another ship sails fr6m the N Drth with the people of 
Hel, steered by Loki. Wild hosts fcllowjl the Wolf. With 
them is Byleipt’s brother (Loki). From thd South comes Surt 
with fire. The hills are shattered; the giantesses fall; the dead 
crowd Hel-way; Heaven is cloven. 

To Frigg comes yet another grief: she seds Odin die by the 
Wolf. Frey seeks out Surt, Vidarr pierces |:he Wolf with his 
sword, avenging Odin. Thor advances against the Midgard- 
serpent, and strikes a death-blow, but himself falls dead, suf- 
focated by the venom. Now the sun t urns | black; earth sinks 
into the sea, stream and flame grow in ferceness, and fire leaps 
up to Heaven itself. It is the end. 

Snorri’s account of the advance of the gods and the fighting 
is vivid. The Wolf rushes forward, mouth gaping, the upper 
jaw touching Heaven, the lower the earth, fire blazing from 
eyes and nostrils. The Midgard-serpent by its side blows 
venom. Heaven is cloven, and Muspell’s sons, led by Surt, 
ride forth, fire preceding and following them. They ride to a 
field Vigrid, and there come also the Fenris-wolf, the Midgard- 
serpent, Loki, Hrym, and the Frost-giants. The people of 
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Hel follow Loki. Heimdall blows his horn. Odin rides to 
Mimir’s well to take counsel with him. Yggdrasil trembles: 
all in Heaven and earth are in fear. The ^sir arm themselves 
and ride to the field, with all the Einherj ar from Valhall. Odin 
is in front, with golden helmet, birnie, and spear. Thor is beside 
him, but cannot aid him against the Fenris-wolf, as he must en- 
counter the Midgard-serpent. The watch-dog of Hel, Garm, 
is loose, doing battle with Tyr, each slaying the other. Thor 
slays the Serpent, strides away nine paces, and falls dead, over- 
come by its venom. Frey fights with Surt and falls, for he lacks 
his sword, having given it to Skirnir. The Wolf swallows 
Odin, but Vidarr sets one foot on its lower jaw, and with his 
hand seizes the upper jaw, and tears them in two. Loki fights 
with Heimdall, and each slays the other. Surt then throws fire 
over the earth and burns it up.®® 

Snorri gives details not in Volusfa, e.g., Tyr’s fight with 
Garm, and Heimdall’s with Loki. He incorporates some inci- 
dents from Vafthrudnismd which also contains some notices of 
the Doom, viz., the field Vigrid, Njord’s return to the Vanir 
before the end, the mighty winter which Lif and Lifthrasir sur- 
vive, the swallowing of the sun, the fires of Surt, Odin’s death 
by the Wolf, its slaying by Vidarr, and Thor’s end.®’ 

In spite of the large muster of forces, only a few are de- 
scribed as actual combatants — on one side Odin, Thor, Tyr, 
Heimdall, Frey, and Vidarr; on the other the Wolf, the Ser- 
pent, Garm, Loki, and Surt. No account of the participation of 
other gods or of the Einherj ar is given. Some of these pairs of 
opponents are found in hostility to each other in non-eschato- 
logical myths — Thor and the Serpent, Heimdall and Loki. 

The Doom is known to the poets who wrote Bddrs Draumar 
and Gnmnismd. In the former the sibyl tells Odin that none 
shall seek her till Loki is free from his bonds and the destroyers 
come to the Doom of the gods. In the latter Thor is to dwell in 
Thrudheira ‘ till the gods are destroyed ’ — a phrase used also 
in Vafthrudnismd.^^ Some of the skaldic poems also refer to 
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it. In Eiriksmd Odin speaks of the tin le not being known when 
the grey Wolf shall come upon the seat of the gods. In Hakon- 
armal are the words: ‘the Fenris-wclf shall be let loose on 
mankin d ere such a good king as Hake n shall arise.’ Verses by 
Kormak (c. 935 a.d.) say: ‘ the earth ihail sink, the mountains 
drop into the sea ’ before such a fair woman as Steingud shall 
be born. Arnor larlaskald (c. 1065 !V.d.) wrote: ‘ the bright 
sun shall turn black, the earth sink into the dark sea, the dwarfs’ 
burden (Heaven) shall be rent, the sf a rush up over the hills, 
ere such a one as Thorfinn shall be bor a.’ These references are 
in conformity with the Eddie accour t. In the story of the 
Hjadnings’ battle, it is said that the fi^ht will continue till the 
Doom of the godsj and when the ma den saw the dead Helgi 
and his men riding to their barrow, she cried: ‘ Is this the Doom 
of the gods, that dead men ride? ’ 

How far Christian influences have ■ :oloured or moulded the 
ideas and incidents of the world catastrophe is problematical. 
Different critics assume more or less c f such influence. While 
here and there echoes of Scriptural lar guage and incidents may 
be found, the conception as a whole s:ems original, or at least 
based on native folk-lore and eschato. ogical myths. Parallels 
from other mythologies exist, but it daes not follow that there 
was borrowing from these. The swe flowing of the sun by a 
monster is a wide-spread myth. Iran an mythology has a par- 
allel to the mighty winter in its escha ology — the devastation 
caused by the rain of Malkosh, when nfost of mankind die of ex- 
cessive cold, snow, and famine. Rydberg and others regard the 
Iranian and Eddie myths as examples of an old Indo-Germanic 
belief.’® The belief in the world’s destruction by water and fire 
existed among the Celts, apart from Christian influence. There 
are classical references to this belief among the Celts, and it 
exists in native Irish documents. The prophecy of the War- 
goddess Badb about evils to come and the end of the world, and 
that of Fercertne in The Colloquy of the Two Sages have a cer- 
tain likeness to the prophecy of Doom in Y olrnfaH^ 
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One point requires further elucidation. Snorri says that the 
sons of Muspell ride with Surt at their head over Bifrost bridge. 
At the end of the conflict the fires of Surt consume the world. 
He has already spoken of the southern region of fire, Muspell or 
Muspellheim, at whose frontiers sits Surt waiting to go forth 
against the gods and destroy the world with fire. Muspell has 
the largest ship, Naglfar. From the sparks flowing out of Mus- 
pell, the gods made the chariot of the sun and the lights of 
Heaven.’’^ 

Two passages only of the Poetic Edda mention Muspell. 
Loki told Frey that when the sons of Muspell ride through 
Myrkwood he will be weaponless. In Volusfa the manuscripts 
have the reading ‘ the people of Muspell,’ which is corrected by 
critics to ‘ the people of Hel.’ Bifrost is spoken of twice. In 
Fafnismal the gods assemble at Oskopnir (‘ the not yet created,’ 
perhaps another name for Vigrid) to meet Surt, and Bifrost 
breaks down as they cross it. Elsewhere it is the hosts of Surt 
who break it down. A stanza in Grimnismal speaks of Thor 
wading through rivers, for Bifrost burns in flame. This may 
either refer to the time of Doom or express a myth of the 
sim’s reappearance after thunder when the rainbow-bridge 
seems to be on fire.’^^ 

Is Muspell a word originating from pagan or from Chris- 
tian conceptions? Grimm says that in it ‘ we find another strik- 
ing proof of the prevalence of Old Norse conceptions all over 
Teutondom.’ The word occurs in the Saxon Heliand: ‘ the 
power of muds'pelli fares over men,’ and mudsfdli comes in 
dark night as a thief.’ The reference is to the Day of Judg- 
mentj and a Bavarian poem says of the fire which burns up the 
world: ‘no friend can help another for the muspillid Thus 
the word refers to a world conflagration as in the Eddas. Did it 
first betoken the fire as a Christian conception, or was it orig- 
inally applied to a similar pagan conception? Opinions are 
sharply divided here, as also on the root-meaning of the word. 
Grimm takes it to mean ‘ fire,’ its component parts being mud, 
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mUy ‘ earth,’ ‘ wood,’ ‘ tree,’ and sfilli, cognate with ON spUa, 

‘ destroy ’: hence the word is an epithet of fire. Others connect 
sfilli with OHG and AS sfell, ‘ prophecy,’ and regard mud ■as, a 
Latin loan-word from mundus — hence ‘ a prophecy of the 
world,’ viz., of its end. In this sense the word, originating from 
Christian preaching about the end of the world by fire, took 
root in Teutonic thought and passed to Scandinavia.” Other 
derivations have been suggested and there is a copious literature 
on the subject.'^® 

There is every likelihood that the destruction of the world by 
fire was a native conception, as in other mythologies, though 
Christian influences may have worked upon it. The Poetic 
Edda personifies the agents of destruction as ‘ Muspell’s sons,’ 
i.e., spirits of fire or Fire-giants. Fire may have been person- 
ified as a giant called ‘ Muspellr.’ Snoriri then gives the con- 
ception of a southern region of fire, Muspiell or Muspellheim, 
whether this originated with him or not. ITe destruction of the 
world by fire was a Celtic conception, as has been seen, and this 
may have passed from Celts to Teutons or have been a belief 
common to both. 

Why a myth of the destruction of the gods should have origi- 
nated in Scandinavia is uncertain. It does not appear to signify 
the defeat of Norse gods by the Christian religion, for there is 
no trace of such a conception in the sources. We cannot even 
say that it arose out of a weakening of the old religion among 
the people. They were still firmly attacfied to it when Chris- 
tianity appeared in the North. The best ]Darallel to it is found 
in Scandinavian mythology itself (as in Greek) - — the destruc- 
tion of the older race of giants by the gods. 

THE RENEWAL OF THE WORLD 

The gods are gone, men destroyed, the earth sunk in the sea 
or burned, but now appears a new world. This is the theme of 
the final stanzas of Volusfa: 
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^ Now I see for a second time 
Earth in fresh green rise from the sea; 

The cataracts fall, the eagle flies, 

He catches fish from the rocks. 

The -^sir assemble on Ithavoll, 

They speak of the mighty earth-engirdler, 

They recall the mighty events of the past, 

And the ancient-runes of Fimbul-tyr. 

Then once more will the wonderful 
Golden tables be found in the grass, 

Which once in old time the gods possessed. 

On fields unsown will fruits spring forth, 

All evils vanish; Balder comes back. 

Hod and Balder dwell in Hropt’s battle-hall, 

The hall of the mighty Battle-gods. 

Then can Hoenir choose the prophetic wand. 

The sons of the brothers of Tveggi abide 
In spacious Vindheim. Would ye know yet more? 

A hall I see, brighter than the sun, 

Overlaid with gold, on Gimle stand; 

There dwell for ever the righteous hosts, 

Enjoying delights eternally. 

From on high comes a Mighty One 
To the great judgment, ruling all. 

From below the dark dragon flies. 

The glistening snake from Nithafjoll; 

On his wings bears Nidhogg, flying o’er the plain, 

The corpses of men. Now must I sink.’ 

There is thus a new earth without ills, where fruits unsown 
ripen — a typical Elysian or Golden Age world. Some of the 
gods return — those who were not destroyed, Balder, Hod, 
Hcenir, the sons of Tveggi’s (‘the Twofold,’ Odin) brothers, 
of whom nothing is known. They speak of the things of the 
past, of the Midgard-serpent, of Odin’s runes (Fimbul-tyr, 
‘ the mighty god ’) . They find the golden tables on which the 
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gods had once played a kind o£ draughts in the Golden Age 
(cf. V. 8 : ‘ In their home at peace they played at tables ’). The 
mysterious ‘ Mighty One ’ is almost certainly a borrowing from 
Christianity, just as the hall on Gimle is a reflexion of the Chris- 
tian Heaven. The final stanza about Nidhogg is apparently 
not in its right place. Its last words, however, belong to the 
end of the poem, and refer to the Volva, who, having delivered 
her prophecy, sinks back whence she came. Some have taken 
the verse as meaning that the dragon tries to rise, but is de- 
feated and sinks for ever. This is unlikely, and ‘ she must sink ’ 
= ‘ I must sink ’) refers to the seeress. 

Hyndluljod also speaks of the High God to come: 

‘There comes another, a Mightier, 

Yet dare I never his name forthtell ; 

Few are they who can further see 
Than when Odin shall meet the Wolf.’ 

The new world, as well as other details, is known to the poet of 
V afthrudnismd. During the mighty winter Lif and Lifthrasir 
survive. The sun (Alfrodull) will bear a daughter ere the 
Wolf swallows her, and this daughter will follow her mother’s 
ways when the Powers fall. Odin then enquires about the 
maidens who shall fare over the sea. Vafthrudnir’s reply shows 
that three throngs of maidens descend over Mogthrasir’s 
dwelling-place. They will be guardian spirits to men, though 
they come of giant stock. These are perhaps kindly Norns, 
The giant then tells Odin that, after Suit’s fires have sunk, 
Vidarr and Vali shall dwell in the realm of the gods, and Modi 
and Magni, sons of Thor, shall have his hammer Mj ollnir.®^ In 
this forecast of the new world, there is a further conception. Lif 
and Lifthrasir (‘ Life ’ and ‘ Vitality ’), progenitors of a new 
race of men, are hidden in Mimir’s grove, possibly Yggdrasil if 
Mimameid, ‘ Mimir’s tree,’ mentioned in Svifdagsmd, is the 
World-tree, This corresponds to the Iranian myth of the vara 
or ‘ enclosure ’ of Yima, the first mortal, whose reign is a Golden 
Age, He was commanded to make this vara and fill it with 




PLATE XLVII 

Anglo-Saxon Draughtsmen 

Draughtsmen, of horses’ teeth, beginning of seventh 
century. From a set of sixty-three pieces found at 
King’s Field, Faversham, Kent, now in the British 
Museum. 

Another set, of the same date but of more elaborate 
technique, found in a tumulus at Taplow, Bucking- 
hamshire, and now in the British Museum. These 
illustrate the passages in Volusfa regarding the game 
of tables played by the Gods. See pp. 345-46- 

From photographs, by permission of the British 

Museum authorities. .. 
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happy mortals, who will repeople the earth after the devastating 
winter has passed.®® There will be a new sun, and certain gods 
will reappear, their names difFering from those in Volusfa. The 
giant maidens who act as guardian spirits, presumably to the 
dwellers on the new earth, descend over Mogthrasir’s ‘ thorp ’ 
or dwelling-place j and, as Boer suggests, Mogthrasir, ‘ he who 
desires sons,’ may be the same as Lif, progenitor of the new 
race.®^ 

Snorri combines the Volusfa and V afthrudnismal passages in 
his account of the new world. But he adds a description of 
places of bliss and punishment, and here, as we have seen, he 
seems to have misunderstood his sources.®® 

Apart from the reference to Gimle, which appears to be for 
the righteous dead, the poems say nothing about the lot of the 
dead in the renewed world. 
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Introduction 

1, Bugge [a] and [b], 

2, Phillpotts [a] 5 

3, Cf. Boer* 

4, Some scholars interpret Harbard as Loki or a giant. Harbard is 
one of the names of Odin in Grimly 49. 

5, On the Sagas see the Prolegomena to Vigfusson’s edition of the 
Sturlunga-saga, Oxford, 1878, and Craigie [c]. 

Chapter I 

1. Gylf,^ c. 20, 

2. ib., c. 35. 

3. Saxo, i. 30 [25], iiu 94 [78], vi. 225 [183], etc. 

4. Adam of Bremen, iv. 26, 27, 

5. Procopius, ii. 15. 

6. For these charms see Grimm [a], i. 224, 40 1; de la Saussaye, 
pp. 126 ff.; Golther [a], pp. 383 if., 437, 487; CPB^ i. 482. 

7. See p. 38. 

8. MGE Leg.^ Sect, ii, i. 222. 

9. Alcuin, Vita S. Willibrordi, c. lO; Adam of Bremen, iv. 3. 
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10. Grimm [a], i. 165. 

11. See my Celtic Mythology in this Series. 

12. Mogk, ‘ God ’ (Teutonic), vi. 303. 

13. Mogk, ^iFsir,’ in Hoops,, i. 130; Grim, 44. 

14. Jordanes, c. 13, § 78. 

15. Fo/., 6, 9, etc.; Rav.^ 78, 142; A kiss, ^ 20, 30; Hym, 4; Almss,^ 
10. 

16. For tivarstt Grimly 5; Rym.y \\ Thrym.y 13; 5 Dr., l; Vo-f,y 
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18. See p. 52. 

19. Grim,y 6, 37, 41; Lok.y 32; VoLy 8; Gnm,y 13. See p. 80 for 
Thor’s anger. It is called asmodiy ‘ god 4 ike anger,’ as the giant’s rage 
is jotunmodiy see Skaldsk,y c. 1 7* 
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-sa^gd 
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py Vi. 227 


[184]. Karl Blind 
by a Shetland woman, and which is 
myth of Odin on the treeii 


* Nine days he hang 
For ill wis da folk 
A bluidy maet wis 
Made wi’ a lance, ’ 
Nine lang nichts i* 
Hang he dare wi' ^ 
Some dey lench, bilt' 


61 Bra,.y c. 1. See also passages from the skalds giving various 


namesofpoetry,5>fe^^^5>^.>c. 

the ancient mLd.’ For the saliva rite see E. S. Hardand, Legend of 

- - ^ •-* - ^Saliva ’ in £*-??£ XL 100, los. 

’ alevaldy ERE 

•y Skddsky C. 2* 


I; Vaf.; Harb,y44. 

g, pp. 6 ff.; Boer, VoL in loc. 


Eddayp^ 71. 


pa de riitless tree, 
in’ gild wis he, 

1 his side, 
wid na hide, 
da nippin’ rime, 
jiis necked limb. 

;t ithers gret.’ 
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Chapter X 

1. 32; 8, 9 ; 31; Loy^., 27; cf. c. 22. 

2 . Grim.y 12 . 

3. Bugge explains this as a reference to the daughters of Ran. In 
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4. Fo/., 32fF. 

5. Hynd,^ 30. 

6. 21, 22; F«/., 54, 55; Lo/f., 7; Fo/., 62. 

7. Fo/., 62. 
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9. Gylf.f c. 22; Skaldsk.f c. 5. 
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Disarskald cited in Skaldsk.y c. 4. 

• II. Gylf., cc. 49 f. 
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